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HE numberless outgoings, of late years, 
from the cities into the rural neighborhoods, 
of our men of wealth and culture, bearing with 
them the examples and means of refinement, 
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give very gratifying promise of advance in the 
public manners and taste. Every settlement 
thas made is a missionary station of social pro- 
gress, which, in our ambitious and imitative land, 
must be speedily surrounded with a large parish 
of disciples, each going forth in turn to teach 
the faith, until the influence shall spread like 
the widening circles of pebble-broken water. 
The harvest to be, by-and-by, reaped from this 
broadcast sowing of the seeds of the cultivated 
and catholic way of life in cities must be health- 
ful, for it is the good alone who love the coun- 
try better than the town. As it happens, our 
authors (and lucky men they are to have it in 
their power!) have done, and are doing, their 
share ia this worthy work, and no one of them 
more notably than Mr. Willis. First, in that 
little corner, loved under the name of Glenma- 
ry, which he has embalmed in the amber of his 
genius to all hearts; and, in later years, at the 
charming retreat of which we are about to write, 
that sweet idyl of Art-embellished and Fancy- 
vailed landscape—IpLEw1Lp. 

In thus naming it there is no hyperbole, for 
his own enamored eyes have not seen it too 
partially, apt as poets are to imagine half the 
beauties which they sing. With the potent 
spells of Art and ‘Taste he has summoned there | 
the hidden spirit of Beauty, until what was once 
an unregarded and unappreciated waste is now 
a gem of nature so brilliant as to fix the dullest | 


2. 





| 


very little more than a craggy ravine—the bed 
of a wayward torrent—had always been left in 
complete wilderness. When I first fell in love 
with it, and thought of nfking a home amidst 
its tangle of mountains, my first inquiry as to 
its price was met with the disparaging remark 
that it was of little value; only an idle wild, of 
which nothing whatever could be made; and 
that description of it stuck captivatingly in my 
memory—‘ Idle-wild! Idle-wild!’” 

This was Idlewild ; let us now see what it is. 
But first, how it chanced to fall under Mr. Wil- 
lis’s perceptive and developing culture. 

Sixty miles of travel, by boat or railway, north- 
ward, through the most interesting passages of 
the scenery of the Hudson River, will bring the 
traveler within sight of Idlewild. Turning the 
corner of Storm King (or Butter Hill), after 
having successively passed the bold Palisades, 
the wide waters of the Tappan Sea, and the 
grand gorges of the Highlands, the eye falls upon 
the elevated reach of table-land which stretches 
far back from the shores of the Newburgh Bay to 
the base of the western hills. On the verge of 
this terrace, near its southern extremity, and 
close under the Highland group of mountains, 
where it steps out into the river in a bold prom- 


| ontory, is perched the many-gabled cottage of 
| Idlewild, looking down two hundred feet, now 
| into the deep glens of the wild brooklet, now 
over the roofs of the little village of Cornwall, 
into the weird shadows of the Highland Pass ; 
Idlewild belonged, he says, ‘‘to a valuable | or, northward, upon the distant river, valleys, 
farm, but it was a side of it which, from being | and hills. 
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Here our poet, while secluded to his heart’s 
content amidst the primitive wildness and 
wealth of Nature, has yet within his reach, 
when it pleases him to extend his hand, all the 
resources and delights of the most cultivated 
and generous society. On all sides villages, 
villas, and farms, teeming with happy, intelli- 
gent, and elegant life, encompass him about. 
Nature and Art have been lavish in their adorn- 
ment of all the region; while the merry wa- 
ters, the shady glens, and the sunny hill-sides, 
have each its pleasant tale of poetic tradition 
and historic association. The rock-ribbed walls 
of our poet’s brook give him daily intimation of 
the busy world, as they gently echo the harsh 
voice of the locomotive; the passing sails fling 
hourly “extras” of human sympathy through 
his study window ; while, high as he seems to 
be above the great flood of life, he has only to 
don the “‘ wishing cap” of steam and stand in 
the heart of the metropolis. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a greater variety of advantages 











than the site of Mr. Willis’s home commands, 
and he thoroughly understands and well em- 
ploys them all—from the little social pleasures 
he exchanges with his guests and neighbors to 
the higher enjoyments gathered from the great 
oracles of Nature. 

“My cottage at Idlewild,” he says, “is a 
pretty type of the two lives which they live 
who are wise—the life in full view, which the 
world thinks all; and the life out of sight, of 
which the world knows nothing. You see its 
front porch from the thronged thoroughfares of 
the Hudson; but the grove behind it overhangs 
a deep-down glen, tracked but by my own tan- 
gled paths and the wild torrent which they by 
turns avoid and follow—a solitude in which the 
hourly hundreds of swift travelers who pass with- 
in echo distance effect not the stirring of a leaf. 
But it does not take precipices and groves to make 
these close remotenesses. The city has many a 
one—many a wall on the crowded street behind 
which is the small chamber of a life lived utterly 
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THE HUDSON—NEWBUEGH APPROACII. 


apart. Idlewild, with its viewless other side hid- 
den from the thronged Hudson—its dark glen of 
rocks and woods, and the thunder or murmur of 
its brook—is but this every wise man’s inner life 
‘illustrated and set to music.’ ” 

Thus is Idlewild blessed with abundant pro- 
vision both for the inner and the outer man: 
all about, from the markets of Newburgh just 
above to the gayeties of West Point just below; 
and, over and above all, with a climate pure and 
invigorating as the most remote and inaccessi- 
ble mountain heights. 

It was this latter advantage which first drew 
Mr. Willis thither, when, some years ago, fail- 
ing health sent him in quest of the recuperating 
diet, moral and physical, of a country life. 
Wishing, while he should yet remain (as his 
profession required) within call of the metrop- 
olis, to escape the east winds and the sea-airs, 
he took refuge behind the great barrier which 
the Highlands of the Hudson interpose to both. 

Here, then—the spot answering all his wants 
of climate, society, and natural beauty—he took 
up his abode, establishing himself and his fam- 
ily under one of the humble farm-roofs of the 
region. He continued this simple, quiet life of 
a country boarder during a year and a half, 
passing all the hours spared from his necessary 
literary toils, on foot or on horseback, among the 
wild glens and the winding paths which sur- 
rounded him. His favorite haunt was the 
wooded edge of the terrace where his cottage 
now stands, and the mystic solitudes of the 
glens and waterfalls of the dainty brook below. 





Amidst the scenes which had thus grown into 
his heart he determined at length to set up his 
home, although the practical people about him 
shrugged their wise shoulders, then and after- 
ward, as stone after stone of the cottage was 
laid, and until it was completed and their turn 
to laugh was over. The worthy folk did not 
know what a magician was handling their rug- 
ged rocks, and no doubt they wondered not a 
little to see the Widow ’s quiet boarders 
cast off their humble caterpillar garb, and soar 
up on gay and brilliant wings to their new abode. 

In the taste and judgment required for the 
proper choice of a country-home Mr. Willis is 
marvelously competent. His quick and keen 
eye saw, no doubt, all the present charms of 
Idlewild in fancy, long before they existed in 
fact. He saw the fallen trees bridging the 
brook, and the far-off peeps at hill and dale 
through the vailing forests, impenetrable to oth- 
er eyes. So ready, indeed, and so sure is his 
perception of the picturesque in Nature, that an 
artist might safely trust him with the selection 
of his themes, hours, and effects. What glow- 
ing pictures would have come from his easel 
had he happened to be painter instead of poet! 

The most agreeable journey between Idlewild 
and New York is by the way steamer which 
leaves the city every afternoon, calling at Corn- 
wall about sunset, and again in the morning on 
its way down. Taking this route Mr. Willis 





and his neighbors may breakfast comfortably at 
home, have a nice sail to town, leisure to shop, 
and be back again by rational tea-time.—An- 
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other route is to Cold Spring by railway, and 
thence atross by ferry, under Cro’ Nest, and 
round the foot of Storm King, landing at the 
Cornwall dock; then a ride to the summit of 
the ‘Terrace, or a foot tramp thither by the river 
shore. Newburgh, however, a few miles above, 
being the capital of the region and its great dé- 
pot of travel—itself, too, a favorite summer- 
haunt—is the point from which Idlewild is most 
usually approached. Properly so, too, from the 
pleasant ride it affords by the river banks, the 
promising peeps of the journey’s end and object 
it here and there bestows; and, above all, from 
its final revelation of the scene in all its pecu~ 
liar and individual beauty and grandeur of glen 
and precipice, forests and falls, with the piquant 
little mansion smiling far up in its secure sur- 
rounding of sunlitlawns. ‘To see it there, over 
a glance at the rude access, brings grateful 
thought of rest after toil and weariness. 

Our own first approach to Idlewild chanced 
to be via Newburgh. We had passed a long 
summer exploring Nature’s wonders, and were 
returning, with the returning autumn, to town. 
During the season accident had led us to Glen- 
mary, Mr. Willis’s first rural home in the bright 
days of his early manhood and the first assur- 
ances of his literary triumphs; and so pleasant 
was the visit that we were minded to take Idle- 





wild on our way home, and contrast the old 
and the new love. 

As we drew near the domain, with only one 
more turn in the winding way hiding the whole 
picture from view, our impatience could not 
persuade us from pausing to enjoy the magnifi- 
cent glimpse of river and hill which our posi- 
tion disclosed. We have preserved a hint at 
the scene in ovr sketch of the ‘‘ Newburgh Ap- 
proach to Idlewild.” In the distance were the 
great Highland Pass and the bold cliffs of But- 
ter Hill, while below the shadows fell upon the 
river-point of Mr. Willis’s broad Terrace, and, 
nearer yet, the mountain waters of the Moodna 
and the grand floods of the Hudson commingled. 

A few steps farther and we were in full 
view of the famous “‘ Pig-Tight Gate,” with its 
meadow and mountain inclosure. In his let- 
ters Mr. Willis makes pleasant mention of this 
gate, and he once told us how it won its eupho- 
nious name. In his early experiments in gate- 
architecture he had built a gate criticised by 
one of his rustic neighbors as not being “‘ pig- 
tight ;” and his little daughter ‘‘ Daisy” (Lil- 
lian) took it into her little head, remembering 
the talk she had heard, to particularize it as 
‘‘de pig-tight date,” and the name, as names 
sometimes will, has stuck—Daisy being sponsor. 

Approaching the ‘‘ Pig-Tight Gate,” we were 
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overtaken by a gallant-looking horseman put- 
ting spurs to a mettled steed, and then we re- 
ceived cordial welcome to the wilds, and walks, 
and walls of Idlewild from our poet himself, 
who was returning from his morning ride. 

Though the fame of the “‘Pig-Tight Gate” 
may last but for a day, the grand landscape to 
which it plays sentinel has features bold and 
rugged enough to endure for all time. Idlewild 
scarcely presents a more imposing picture than 
the peep here at its eyrie-perched cottage. We 
have noted the scene in our portfolio, side by 
side with another upward glance from the mead- 
ow beyond, and yet another from within the 
gate, where the road drops charmingly under a 
dark archway of forest trees. 

Emerging from this exquisite bit of natural 
bower, which could have grown only from a 
poet’s engineering, the road falls into a broad 





meadow, through which the once rampant brook 
now steals quietly on to its meeting with the 
Moodna and the Hudson. 

Hereabouts the visitor looks out delightedly 
again upon the meeting of the Hudson and the 
Moodna, where the two rivers lock arms round 
the promontoried domain of Mr. Philip A. Ver- 
planck. This passage, too, is included in our 
Idlewild gallery. 

The meadow and its bridges crossed, there 
comes the winding ascent of the steep hill-side, 
with its diverging paths, ever tempting you 
down into the unknown depths of the dark ra- 
vine. Up, up, and still up, and at last we rest 


upon the lofty terrace-lawns, with all the world 
at our conquering feet. 

The cottage is now close at hand, seemingly 
quite unconscious, in its cozy surroundings, of 
Though 


all the toil it has cost us to reach it. 

















really a very modest edifice, it struck us at first 
sight, in its unexpected position amidst so much 
wild nature, as rather stately for a poet’s home, 
and particularly in contrast with the little vine- 
hidden box at Glenmary. 

A visitor once undertook to explore his moon- 
light way alone over the river-path from the 
Cornwall Landing to Idlewild. Illy directed, 
he mistook a barn ez route for the veritable cot- 
tage of the Muses, and kept knocking, knocking 
at the gray old door, looking up ever and anon 
interrogatively, and soliloquizing thus: ‘‘’Tis 
very plain! very plain house, indeed! But, 
Mon Dieu, Willis is a poet!” Though a stran- 
ger might not set it down as the home of a poet, 
he would at once admit that it ought to be. 

The cottage was designed by Mr. Calvert 
Vaux, an architect of Newburgh. It is built of 
brick, painted in quiet yellow. It is, in the 
popular fashion of the day, called Gothic. The 
gables and pinnacles, oriel windows and piazzas, 
are pleasantly disposed for picturesque effect 
and prospect without, and for convenience and 
comfort within. It stands upon the verge of a 
broad lawn, which occupies much of the entire 
domain of seventy acres; while behind — with 
space for promenade only intervening—are the 
crags and cliffs of the great ravine, traversed by 
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the famous brook, the pet feature of the spot. 
As such, perhaps the reader may expect our 
ciceroneship to conduct him thither incontinent- 
ly; but we know too well the generous and grace- 
ful hospitality of Idlewild to give a thought 
even to the brook before paying our respects 
within doors. Besides, we have arrived at glar- 
ing noon, when nature is en deshabille, with all 
her shadows off. As Mr. Willis himself once 
said, regretting the unfavorable hour which the 
convenience of most of his visitors selects, ‘* The 
glen is there to be sure — every tree and every 
rock; and so is ‘Childe Harold’ in the pocket 
dictionary — every word of it. And the poem 
may be appreciated by fumbling the dictionary, 
wherein are all the words that might be put to- 
gether, as well as scenery by being visited when 
all its lights and shadows are unlinked.” 
Eager as we may be, though, to enter the cot- 
tage, we can not well cross the lawn in front 
without laying by an inkling of the noble pan- 
orama which it overlooks. The grand river- 
pass and the towering heights of the Storm 
King in the south must be seen, and seen again. 
So, too—as the eye turns lingeringly toward 
the east and north—the broader reaches of the 
Hudson, thronged with busy sails, and lined 
with village-studded shores—the richly-wooded 
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FROM THE STUDY WINDOW. 


cape called Denning’s Point and the Danskamer 
hills in the distance. In this direction the ter- 
race commands a wonderfully winning vista 
across river, just at the dip of the Fishkill hills, 
with Polopol’s rock-island for a landmark. The 
seats from which it may be seen at ease are 
ever in much request at morning and at even- 
tide. The water in the middle-distance is reach- 
ed by the descent of an ancient path, dark with 
the foliage of venerable trees. This path, in the 
olden time (ten years ago), was the route from 
the river-point to the antique mill yet standing 
at the head of the glen. The rustic lads and 
lasses then affected it greatly in the light of the 
moon, and called it Love Lane. Mr. Willis 
has ‘‘ annexed” and adapted it with such apt- 
ness, and given it so completely the Idlewild 
air, that one is led to believe that hoary-headed 
forest-trees grow at his bidding, no less prompt- 
ly and obediently than do Gothic walls. This 
picture is still more interesting from the higher 
point from which we have snatched it —framed 
by our poet’s ‘‘study window.” It is his daily 
habit and delight to gaze upon it thence in the 
first blush of the morning light. We have pre- 
served the scene in yet another setting — the 
arches of the charming piazza—which is the fa- 
vorite tryst of the family group in the evening 
hours. 

The terrace looks out upon a still differing 
series of views, as the eye continues to turn by 
the north, westward—lovely inland pictures of 
river, valley, and hill. Over the ravine and 
the peaceful waters of the Moodna, the villages 
of New Windsor and Newburgh, to the summits 





of Skunnemunk, sliced off, as Mr. Willis ex- 
presses it, ‘‘several times a day by the swift 
smoke-tails of the Erie cars.” Our own picture, 
this-wise, is from the edge of the lawn back of 
the cottage, and including the road below to 
Newburgh, through the meadow and the Pig- 
Tight Gate. From very nearly the same point 
we have selected another glimpse from a rustic 
seat down ‘into the shadows of the glen. 

The surprise of the bold gorge behind the 
cottage is all the more delightful to visitors ap- 
proaching by the terrace gate, as no hint of it 
is given by the quiet pastoral air of the land- 
scape in that direction. 

The interior of the poet’s mansion, like the 
outside, and indeed all the Idlewild ‘better- 
ments,” is remarkable for the entire absence of 
superfluous and belittling ornamentation; while 
there is every where embellishment enough for 
comfort, and elegance enough to show that 
wealth of taste rather than poverty of means 
has withheld what is not there. The bridges, 
for example, are firm and picturesque, but sim- 
ple and rude as those which nature might have 
sprung in prostrate trees; and the cottage walls 
have the unpretending grace and the sturdy 
strength which befits companionship with blend- 
ed lawn and precipice. In-doors, extravagant 
mouldings and fresco follies are eschewed for 
dainty pictures and choice little treasures in 
marble and bronze for mantle, bracket, and ta- 
ble, all with a voice and words quite worth the 
hearing and the heeding. Books there are, too 
—pleasant books, but not too rich foruse. No 


library editions in untouchabie bindings, sacred 
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to jealous cases and surly locks. They are not 
numerous, by-the-way; for Mr. Willis has ever 
been a greater reader of the world around him 
— its physical beauty, its feeling and action — 
than of musty tomes. He prefers black eyes to 
black letter, and makes daily life his library and 
teacher. 

But, resuming our peep at the interior of the 
cottage, the charming piazza, upon which we 
step from the lawn, opens into a spacious hall 
in the centre of the mansion, giving admission 
on one side to the drawing-room and the libra- 
ry, and on the other to the dining-hall, with 
the star-chamber opposite the entrance, over- 
looking the glen. The parlor has a cozy oriel 
window, with a repetition of the ‘‘ across-river” 
vista to which we have already referred ; a scene 
once more commanded, with variations, from the 
eastern piazza, upon which the French windows 
of the library open. Both these apartments 
have, in all their fittings and furnitures, the 
grateful air of dainty grace which would be ex- 
pected in our poet’s home. The library, espe- 
cially, is a little miracle of boudoir enchant- 
ment, all the more loved by the Idlewild guests, 
as in it they are always free to read, or write, or 
dream, at will, the only rule (a tacit one) being 
that possession is ten parts of the law—chance 
occupants not to be disturbed. 

Mr. Willis’s own especial sanctum, where he 
makes his thunder or weaves his spells to be- 
witch the world, is a little den overhead, where 
pens, papers, prints, and books take higgledy- 
piggledy possession of all the space not occu- 
pied by his invalid couch. It is a jealous sanc- 


tum into which few are permitted to enter, and, 
indeed, into which few could, by any possibili- 
ty, enter at a time. 

From this little lair he watches, as we have 
said, the daily dawns—for he is an early riser— 
and does his whole day’s in-door work—and 
hard work too—before the sun is in the merid- 
ian. With the morning so laboriously bestow- 
ed, he has, of course, thus far, little time for 
any thing else. Indeed, he breakfasts sparingly 
by himself, and is rarely visible until his work 
is put aside. Then, if you are in the way, you 
may exchange bon jours with him, as he passes 
out in quest of the trusty steed which is wont to 
bear him on his morning ride. He is a hearty 
lover of the horse, and to be in the saddle is one 
of his chief occupations and delights. The sta- 
bles are thus close at hand, and under the per- 
sonal observation which his estimation of them 
}demands. They are ordered (like all the Idle- 
| wild appointments) more for use than show. 
All the miserable fifty-dollar hacks, he says, of 
the neighborhood are trotted over to him; but, 
somehow or other, under his management they 
| quickly improve, and develop their lost or la- 
| tent gifts—feeling, perhaps, in their new and dis- 
| tinguished position in a poet's stable, that, as 
the French proverb runs, ‘‘ noblesse oblige.” 

By-and-by you may catch a glimpse of him 
| in the recesses of the glen, and you will be surc 
to meet him with the assembled family at two 
around the dinner-table, where the ‘‘ wine and 
walnuts” will catch a rare relish from the ex- 
change of your individual experiences of the day 
| thus far, and your general projectings for t!:c 
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NORTH—FEOM THE TERRACE. 


happiest employment of the afternoon and even- | Then there followed extraordinary retirement to 
ing, which yet remain. | apartments, and a very late reassembling at tea. 
When the weather permits—and the weather | Headley, we are sorry to say, reached home 
always smiles upon Idlewild—a favorite after- | without even getting damp; but it is not likely 
noon occupation is a general ride to Newburgh, | that his afternoon was followed by such a mem- 
or some other of the thousand attractive points | orable evening of music in-doors, and of moon- 
in the neighborhood. The family vehicle rolls | light walk and talk without, as ours. At least, 
up to the porch, and as many as are so dis-! we hope not! 
posed and can find places (half a dozen at least)| The Idlewild census includes, besides the do- 
plunge in and rattle away over the terrace, or | mestics and the men employed in the stables 
down the steep glen paths. We were returning | and on the grounds, the host and hostess, Imo- 
once with a wagon full from such a tramp, and | gen, the poet’s eldest daughter, and the three 
lingered on the way to watch the gorgeous splen- younger children, Grinnell, Lillian, and Edith. 
dors of a wonderful storm-sky, instead of hasten- | The family is always increased by guests, and 
ing on, like wise travelers, to escape its treach- | would be, in summer-time, to the full capacity 
erous beauties. Mr. Headley and his gig—met | of the cottage limits, if its hospitable walls had 
on the way—brought us to our senses, with, | not, like the omnibus, always ‘‘room for one 
alas! untimely warning of the impending dan-| more.” The wonder is, how the Idlewild guests 
ger. ever get away, with such rare attractions out of 
The clouds gathered low, and dark, and dense | doors, and such frank and genial hospitality 
above us, and a few heavy drops came down by | within. 
way of tuning to the orchestral storm-burst which | A spot so attractive as is Idlewild in its own 
was tofollow. There was a quick rustle of un- | right, and with the rich dower of romance which 
folding umbrellas, like the turning of the /ibretto | its poet-owner has bestowed upon it, situated, 
leaves at the Opera; but the startling blasts of | too, so accessibly on a great thoroughfare like 
the wind instruments as quickly closed them up. | the Hudson, and in the immediate vicinage of 
Our only hope now was, as Mr. Willis urged on | West Point, Newburgh, and other towns, must 
his flying steeds, to reach the shelter of the | of necessity be a place of popular and curious 
Moodna bridge, a mile from home, before the | resort; so, not a summer-day passes without 
heavens should be opened. The hope was vain | bringing scores of pilgrims to its welcoming 
as vanity, for, when we did make the bridge, we | gates, and filling the otherwise quiet glens with 
were all so despairingly drenched that sun or | happy faces. 
shower were quite alike to us, and we paused Whether the magnet is the scenery simply, 
not until our damaged dry-goods were greeted | or the poetic association it has with Mr. Willis’s 
with merry laughter at the Idlewild porch. | life and genius, we leave the reader to determ- 
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ine. Certainly, at this day, Glenmary, with no 
charms beyond those of a simple pastoral ma- 
terial beauty, and its remembrances of our po- 
et’s residence there long years ago, is scarcely 
less a loadstone to the literary pilgrim than is 
Idlewild itself. During our own sojourn at 
Glenmary, we occupied quarters in the cottage 
under the landlordship of the farmer, that ‘‘ un- 
known purchaser and next occupant,” to whom 
Mr. Willis’s eloquent farewell letter was ad- 
dressed. Not a pleasant day then passed that 
ave did not count numerous carriages waiting 
at the little gate, while gay groups eagerly 
explored the meadows, and glens, and creek. 
The old stone seat ‘‘under the bridge,” and 
which is there in part yet, whence the famous 
‘*Rurai Letters of Glenmary” were penned, was 
an object of marked interest, and even more so 
the little grave away up in the tangled wild- 
wood of the glen, which recalls those sweet 
‘Thoughts, while making the Grave of a New- 
born Child :” 

** Room, gentle flowers! my child would pass to heaven.” 
Often have the little cottage walls been repaint- 
ed to efface the pencilings of remark and re- 
membrance left by visitors. Once our hostess 
went out to forbid some boys shooting the squir- 





rels in the Glenmary meadows. ‘‘ Mr. Willis,” 
said she, ‘liked the squirrels, and asked us 
(she referred to the plea in the farewell letter) 
to spare them, and I won’t have them disturbed.” 

In this connection we are reminded that once 
a conductor in an Erie Railway car, who knew 
Mr. Willis by sight only, presented him with a 
curious pebble, which he had picked up just be- 
fore on a visit to Glenmary, ‘‘ thinking,” he said, 
‘* that it might be a welcome memento to his 
daughter (Imogen) of her birth-place.” 

To less generous and genial people than the 
family at Idlewild the unceasing flow of stran- 
ger-curiosity might be irksome ; but the domain 
is a republic of the largest liberty, freely grant- 
ed. On this point Mr. Willis thus writes: 
‘* Strangers coming to Idlewild often send to 
the cottage-door to inquire ‘whether a stroll 
through the glen would be any intrusion.’ A 
beautiful boy—so beautiful, that, as he stood 
upon a rock by one of the waterfalls, he left a 
picture there which the sight of the rock will 
always recall to me—said he had ‘ often want- 
ed to stroll through the glen, but that his uncle, 
with whom he had driven past the gate, would 
not go into any man’s grounds with whom he was 
not acquainted.’ Why, my sweet fellow, it would 
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be time for a new deluge if any bright spot on 
the surface of the earth could be so shut from 
you. No, no; there is no such ‘right of prop- 
erty’ possible in a republic. Fence out pigs we 
may, if we know how, and nobody leaves the 
gate open; but to fence out a genial eye from 
any corner of the earth which Nature has lov- 
ingly touched with that pencil which never re- 
peats itself; to shut up a glen or a waterfall for 
one man’s exclusive knowing and enjoying; to 
lock up trees and glades, shady paths and haunts 
along rivulets—it would be an embezzlement by 
one man of God’s gifts to all. A capitalist 
might as well curtain off a star, or have the mo- 
nopoly of an hour. Doors may lock, but out- 
doors is a freehold to feet and eyes.” 

In the same spirit he once said, speaking of 
the building of his bridge at Glenmary: ‘To be 
sure, the beggar may go down the bank on the 
read, and, entering by the other side, sit under 
it as well as I; but he is welcome. I like so- 
ciety sans géne, where you may come in or go out 
without apology, orwhistle, or take off your shoes; 
and I would give notice here to the beggary of 
Tioga that, in building a stone seat under the 
bridge, and laying the banks with greensward, 





I intend no sequestration of their privileges.” 


The country is the pruper mediating ground 
for the reconciliation and the harmonizing of 
the two opposing natures, the moral and the 
mundane, which especially characterize poets, 
and Mr. Willis, perhaps, more than most men. 
The unlovely mask which is worn in cities in de- 
fense or defiance of the envy and uncharitable- 
ness around, is here laid ingenuously aside, and 
the better inner spirit is left to manifest itself in 
freedom. When the Idlewild talk once leaned 
toward this thought, Mr. Willis remarked that, 
catching a glimpse of his face in a shop mirror 
in New York, he was astonished at his own care- 
worn, watchful, and ungenial look, and he could 
not believe that his head at any time gave such an 
index until his friends candidly assured him that 
such was his habitual expression—in Broadway. 

With his intuition of genius, and with genius’s 
fraternization with the beautiful in every shape, 
the country is the true place for Mr. Willis to 
work. He comes at facts and philosophies by 
feeling rather than by hard logic, and while a 
sufficient suggestion of the world and its mys- 
teries gets to him at his Idlewild home, in its 
pure and loving atmosphere the inspiration buds 
and blooms into bright and healthful life. 

Thus, by the magnetism of feeling, seizing 
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truths for which others painfully dig and delve, 
his fancy is restive when in harness with a slow, 
plodding intellect. He likes the suggestive rath- 
er than the demonstrative in his mental compan- 
ionships. 

‘“‘That man,” said he, as we came near in a 
country ramble, ‘‘ with whom I have just been 
talking, is a good fellow enough in his way, pro- 
found as a polyglott, but too heavy for my mood. 
Just now, when I expected him to be enchant- 
ed with the mellow freshness of this evening air, 
he suffocated me with thoughts upon Schiller 
and Zschokke.” 

Mr. Willis’s impulsive temperament leads him 
into quick, though for that, perhaps, the more 
just, estimates of character. He forms likes 
and dislikes with a jump. We were once sit- 
ting with him on his Idlewild piazza, when a 
stranger, a proper man enough, presented him- 
self. ‘*How do you like him?” he asked us, 
when the visitor had departed. ‘‘ Not at all.” 
*“*NorI; why, I can not exactly tell; but there 
is a reason, and I shall get at it by-and-by.” 

With this gossip in-doors, let us again breathe 
the air without, and take a look at the social 
neighborhood of Idlewild. We have already 
alluded to the populous character of the region, 
both native and exotic, the indigenous farmer 
and the imported gentleman. Mr. Willis has 
some friends around him—brother poets, whom 
we must number with both or with neither of 
these classes, since poets belong by nature to 
town and country alike. 

First and foremost, across the river there, on 
the broad terrace at the base of mighty mural 





the Storm King did not intervene (perhaps by 
way of fairly distributing the blessings of Prov- 
idence), is ‘* Undercliff,” the romantic home of 
our poet’s life-long, trusty friend (his ‘‘ dear 
4,” as he facetiously writes him), George P. 
Morris. ‘‘ Morris and Willis!” what happy 
memories the refrain calls up of their united 
loves and labors, from the youthful Mirror 
times of ‘‘ mi boy” and ‘the brigadier” to the 
sage Home Journal-ism of the mature philoso- 
phers. 

Directly opposite the home of General Mor- 
ris is the studio of the painter Weir, at West 
Point; and on the way thither—islanded in the 
river—is the residence of the Misses Warner, 
the popular authors of ‘*The Wide, Wide 
World,” and ‘‘ Dollars and Cents.” To either 
home Mr. Willis can easily pull a skiff. On 
the other side, and in his daily ride to New- 
burgh, he passes ‘‘ Cedarlawn,” the beautiful 
retreat of the graphic historian Headley. If it 
were proper now for us to linger here, we could 
scarcely resist the double temptation of the 
landscape charms without, and the social de- 
lights within doors. 

Headley’s villa was built, con amore, by the 
lamented Downing, whose own home, now in 
the possession of Mr. Alger, is one of the lions 
of Newburgh. We must not leave this part of 
the neighborhood without a visit to the unique 
“Fountain of Egeria,” in the grounds of Mr. J. 
J. Monell. We say ‘‘ grounds,” but the mar- 
vel of Mr. Monell’s gardening is, that while he 
is cooped up in his little share of a town block, 


| the sentiment of rural retirement is so complete, 


walls, which could be seen from the piazza if | it is difficult to believe yourself otherwise than 
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in the quiet heart of vast acres of Nature’s free- 
hold. 

Returning to Idlewild we shall pass, as we 
have passed before, the elegant mansion of Mr. 
Philip A. Verplanck, buried in the luxuriant 
woods of its promontory seclusion. It is this 
point which officiates as groomsman at the nup- 
tials of the Hudson and the Moodna, and which 
comes so invitingly into the Idlewild river-pic- 
tures. 

Across the glen, and crowning the heights of 
the opposite terrace, we catch a glimpse of the 
roofs of Mr. Roe’s popular summer boarding- 
house; and not far off, only that it is hidden 
from sight by intervening ridges, is the winsome 
village of Moodna, with its extensive paper-mill, 
under the administration of Messrs. Carson and 
Ide. Mr. Carson has made his architectural con- 
tribution to the vicinage in the recent erection 
of a villa, close by, in Cornwall. We must not 
forget the favorite school for boys here, con- 
ducted by Mr. Alfred Roe, or indeed the good 
people generally of the terrace-valley of Can- 
terbury, and its throng of summer visitants in 
quest of country air and rural pleasures. Can- 
terbury, in its quiet, aside position and with its 
gardens and grove-hidden cottages, is just the 
retreat for those who prefer rest and peace to a 
repetition, at Saratoga and Newport, of the 
wearisome dissipations they have left behind 
them. Idlewild sifts out pleasant society from 
the city deposits of summer lodgers in Canter- 
bury and about. 

Besides the scenes of personal interest, Idle- 
wild is beset with stories of by-gone days. Mr. 
Willis, with his characteristic preference of the 





living Present to the dead Past, has not written 
half as much as we could wish of this chapter 
of his home surroundings. Let us hope that 
by-and-by he will supply this want; or, if not, 
that his neighbor Headley, who knows and loves 
the theme so well, will tell us all about the 
sacred Revolutionary land which Idlewild and 
Cedarlawn look out upon. How Washington 
lived his anxious life in the old ‘‘ Head-quarters” 
at Newburgh; howhis brave army lay for months 
back there in the lap of the hills, all ready to 
fall upon the enemy should he succeed in his 
scheme of passing the Highland gateway; how 
there still remain on the famous ‘‘camp- 
ground” traces of its warlike occupancy, though 
the morass, which was then bridged with such 
painful engineering, is now covered with luxu- 
riant meadow-grass and grain; how the quaint 
old stone houses still standing here were once 
the homes of Lafayette, and Rochambeau, and 
Knox, and other gallant generals; how the 
weeds have sprung up on the site of the mem- . 
orable ‘‘ Temple” where Washington began his 
solemn reply to the calumnies of the mischievous 
‘Newburgh Letters,” with the affecting words— 
as he put on his glasses—‘‘ Gentlemen, you see 
that I have grown not only gray but blind in 
your service!” And let us be told the thrilling 
story of West Point, its great perils and its 
happy escapes, with many other tales which the 
neighborhood will suggest, and which it will be 
most pleasant to hear. 

In the village of New Windsor, and passed 
always in the Newburgh ride to Idlewild, there 
still stands the veritable old dock at which all 
the stores of the army of the Revolution were 
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landed, while it was encamped among the 
mountains behind. In the same vicinity, too, 
one can still see the old mansion of the honored 
family of the Clintons. Mr. Verplanck’s do- 


main yet exhibits the well-preserved remains | 


of an ancient battery and breast-work, very cu- 
rious to see. 

While ‘‘down among the dead men,” our 
memory carries us yet deeper into the Past—to 
the fabulous time when the adventurous explorer 
Hendrick Hudson pushed his fearless way up 
the great river, and calls to remembrance a cer- 
tain passage in his ‘‘ journal,” all about his an- 
choring on the bar, off the very terrace on which 
Idlewild now stands, and how the shores—es- 
pecially on the western side—gave tempting in- 
vitation to settlement. 

This geographical preference of the astute 


navigator is greatly approved by some of the in- | 
habitants hereabouts, and as much excepted to | 


by others. Indeed the rival claims of the two 


shores of the river have engendered a little so- | 


cial warfare, which we may call the “ battle of 
the banks.” The dwellers on either hand look 
in pity upon the others, and think that it is to 
themselves alone that the lines have fallen in 
pleasant places. One gentleman, who has set- 
tled on the west side, after failing to find such a 
domain as he desired on his preferred other 
shore, has spitefully named his acres ‘‘ Wrong- 
side.” For ourself, we could very well ‘‘ be 
content with either—were the other dear charm- 
er away.” 

Lavish and loving as are the tributes which 
Mr. Willis has paid to his darling Brook (to 
which we come at last), the visitor will confess 
that they are no more—even if they thus suffice 
—than the telling of the feeling which the scene 
calls up in his own heart. It is one of those 
admirably perfect works of Nature which the 
poet or the painter can adorn no more than he 
may the lily. 

In times of flood, the stream grows so unruly 
and disports itself so roughly in its rocky cage 
as to forfeit its pet name of brook, though its 
propriety at most seasons subdues it to the di- 
minutiveness of what Mr. Willis calls ‘‘a kind 
of Trenton Falls for one,” and places it within 
the pale of the true sentiment of ‘‘landscape- 
loving,” which, he says, is ever “‘ more affec- 
tionate than reverential.” 

Born back in the mountains, it has an easy, 
merry life in valley and wood, until it reaches 
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the head of the ravine at the western edge of 
the Idlewild grounds, when it comes twisting 
and twirling, in foam and fall, over a varied 
rocky descent of between one and two hundred 
feet, to the quiet meadow below the cottage. 
This rugged passage is a grand gallery of won- 
derful pictures, which Mr. Willis’s magic art— 
his vistas, his bridges, and his wood-paths—has 
restored, and framed, and hung up for the de- 
light of the public eye. How much longer the 
‘* catalogue” will be at our next visit there is no 
telling ; for with the hatchet among the forest- 
boughs, and the spade and pick on the sides of 
the precipices, he is every day providing new 
gems for his walls. 

The Gradgrind visitors of the brook who af- 
fect facts, may now have the relish of some act- 
ual personal incident or association with each 
locality, while the more romantic may people 
the bowers, and glens, and caves with the Un- 
dines, the Lurleys, the Egerias, and the Are- 
thusas of their dreaming fancies. It is a gentle 
conceit of Idlewild to name scenes and objects 
after personal friends. Thus the fall in our 
picture up the glen from the foot-bridge reminds 
us of Bayard Taylor; and we were once greatly 
alarmed to hear, when the carelessly-tied horses 
of some str:nger-visitors were lunching upon 
the leaves of a favorite hemlock in front of the 
cottage, that they were eating up “‘ Mrs. Harry!” 

At our last visit to Idlewild the torrent por- 
tion of the brook possessed three bridges—the 
upper, or “‘the foot-bridge” (though they are 
all for pedestrians only, of course), the middle, 
or ‘‘ zigzag,” and the lower one, just above the 
dam over which the waters fall quietly into the 
»meadow. Winding wood-paths lead to and 

connect all these transits of the chasm. Our 
| portfolio includes a peep at the steep way to the 
| upper bridge, and a glimpse thence to the head 
of the brook. The frontispiece is from the hill- 
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side midway between the first and the zigzag 

ges. We have saved, too, a look up from 
the lowest of the bridges and of the ‘‘ Drip 
Rock,” which belongs to the same paragraph. 
Near by is a magnificent old boulder called 
**Chapel Rock.” In the ‘‘ dim religious light” 
of the glades beneath, worshipers may kneel 
when they have dipped their fingers in the holy 
water of the pure spring with which the spot is 
blessed. 

Once upon a time, during a freshet (and fresh- 
ets make mighty transformations here some- 
times), there came down with the rushing tor- 
rent a marvelous old stump, which, upon due 
introduction, proved to be a very great person- 
age indeed—a personage to whom all visitors 
make their best respects, and whom the Idle- 
wilders hold in reverence. At first sight he 
seemed to be that powerful god of the woods 








and waters—the venerable Woden himself; but 
when, with his coming, there came too the re- 
cord of the death of the belligerent Emperor 
Nicholas, he was immediately recognized as the 
disembodied spirit of the departed Czar, and as 
the Czar, or Russian Bear, he has been exalted 
to a shrine on the lawn. ‘The likeness of the 
old forester to Ursus is so amusingly remarka- 
ble that we have admitted him into our gallery. 

As the waters of the ravine glide through the 
meadow they fall in with the ripples of Funny- 
child Brook—a little stream which has stolen 
quietly down from a convergent glen, over mossy 
rock and amidst tangled shrubbery on the op- 
posite side of the precipice. Hand in hand, the 
sister brooks now ripple along to the wide bed 
of the Moodna and the wider waves of the 
Hudson. 

The growing fancy for rural homes, to which 
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we alluded at the opening of our 
gossip, is giving an almost fabu- 
lous price to the river lands as 
romantic ground. Especially is 
this the case in respect to the 
neighborhood of Idlewild. Mr. 
Irving relates a story of the wor- 
thy hostess of Glenross, who was 
wonderfully attentive to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott when he visited that 
place. The secret of the matter 
was, as it came out, that she 
**had been told he was the gen- 
tleman who wrote a bonnie book 
about»Loch Katrine, and she - 
hoped he would write a little 
about Glenross also, for she un- 
derstood that the book had done 
the inn at Loch Katrine a muckle 
deal of good!” And so have 
Mr. Willis’s ‘“‘ Idlewild Letters” and residence 
done all the region round ‘‘a muckle deal of 
good.” 

If the reader has followed us thus far with 
pleasure in our explorations of the beauties of 
Idlewild, we need not hesitate to ask his com- 
pany in a hasty review of the life and literary 
labors of the magician of the place. 

Mr. Willis comes of good, sturdy English 
stock, though a long way off. Asearly as 1658 
one of his ancestors was admitted freeman of 
Massachusetts. As to his inclination toward 
literature, that came by inheritance through two 
generations at least. His grandfather was one 
of the proprietors of the Independent Chronicle, 
& provincial political journal in Boston during 
the period of the Revolution. Afterward he 
maigrated to Virginia, where he published the Po- 
tomac Guardian, and, later still, he conducted the 
Scioto Gazette, the first paper established in 
Ohio. He was at one time State printer in 


Ohio, and among the incidents of his life, which 
was a long and active one, it is recorded of him 
in the biographies that he was an apprentice in 
the printing-office of Franklin, and a guest at 
the immortal Boston Tea-Party. 
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Our poet’s father, who is still living in useful 
and revered old age, in his native city of Boston, 
has been all his years a journalist, and with 
some noteworthy and most interesting incidents. 
In 1803 he established the astern Argus in Port- 
land. Returning from Maine in 1816, he com- 
menced the publication of the Boston Recorder, 
the first religious newspaper in the world; and 
and for the last twenty years he has edited, and 
still edits, the Youth’s Companion, the earliest 
child’s paper ever published. We have seen the 
monthly issues of this little journal eagerly wel- 
comed by the children at Idlewild. 

Mr. Willis was called upon, in 1844, to grieve 
for the death of his mother, whom he has taught 
us to revere in his verse. She is every where 
remembered as a woman of very marked intel- 
lectual endowments, and not less distinguished 
for her truthful piety and the earnest, active 
benevolence of her character. She was held in 
the highest regard by the best and wisest men 
of her circle and time, many of whom—among 
them the Rev. Doctors Payson and Storrs—were 
her admiring and habitual correspondents. 

Our poet, Nathaniel Parker Willis, was born 
in Portland, Maine, on the 20th of January, 
1807. His school life began un- 
der the tutorship of the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Farland, of Concord, New 
Hampshire. Afterward he was 
successively a pupil of the Latin 
School of Boston, the Phillips’s 
Academy of Andover, and of 
Yale College. He graduated in 
1827 (at the age of twenty), with 
~ high honors and brilliant hopes. 
> His first appearance in the liter- 
ary world was as a poet, in which 
character he was winning a bright 
fame before he was known as a 
prose writer. While in college 
he published various religious 
pieces, under the signature of 
Roy, and he bore off the chief 
prize offered by Lockwood the 
publisher, for the best poem which 
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should be contributed to his gift-book, ‘* The 
Album.” 

After leaving college he became editor of the 
Legendary and the Token, a series of sketches 
and tales, published by Mr. S. G. Goodrich, 
known later as ‘‘ Peter Parley.” In the follow- 
ing year, 1828, he established the American 
Monthly Magazine. He conducted this enter- 
prise for two years and a half, when it was 
merged in the New York Mirror, and the in- 
teresting literary fraternity of the respective ed- 
itors, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris, began. 

No sooner was this partnership formed than 
he set sail for a tour in Europe, of which the 
Mirror readers had piquant and palatable re- 
ports in ‘‘ Pencilings by the Way.” 

Ancient as was the theme of his journeyings 
even at that day, he saw men and things with 
such new and observant eyes, and recorded his 
impressions in a style so graphic, fresh, and gen- 
ial, that he might have gone, or others might 
£0, to the ends of the earth with no more pleas- 
ure to the public. 

This first residence abroad was a long and 
eventful one. It led our traveler through all the 
capitals of Europe, even to the City of the Sul- 
tan, and yet beyond, to the poetic altars of the 
Orient, and every where under agreeable cir- 





cumstances, his own com- 
mending accomplishments 
being set off with the di- 
plomatic button of attaché, 
which had been given to 
him by Mr. Rives, the 
American embassador at 
Versailles. 

In his wanderings in 
many lands he gathered up 
great stores of sparkling 
warp for the after weavings 
of his fancy. Last of all, 
his vagabondizings led him 
to London, where he pitch- 
ed his tent for a time in 
such peace as his literary 
labors and the social pleas- 
ures of that restless me- 
tropolis would permit. 

At this period he con- 
tributed to the New Month- 
ly Magazine the tales and 
sketches of ‘‘ Philip Slings- 
by,” soon after republished 
under the title of ‘‘ Inklings 
of Adventure.” 

The most interesting re- 
sult of this residence in 
England was his marriage, 
in 1835, to Mary Leighton 
Stace, the daughter of a 
distinguished officer who 
had won high honors at 
Waterloo, and was then 
Commissary - General, in 
command of the Arsenal, 
Woolwich. The portraits 
which remain of our author's English wife, and 
the remembrantes of all who knew her, describe 
her as a woman of great personal beauty and of 
unwonted grace, gentleness, and sweetness of 
character. She died in New York, leaving one 
child, Imogen, the eldest daughter of the family. 

In 1837, Mr. Willis returned to his native 
land, and soon after established himself in that 
little retreat in Central New York, near the vil- 
lage of Owego, and the romantic waters of the 
Susquehanna, now lovingly known to the world 
as ‘*Glenmary.” The portrait of this happy 
home and of the landscape around is drawn 
with graphic and affectionate minuteness and 
truth in his ‘‘ Letters from Under a Bridge.” 
Rugged and mountain-bound as the Susquehan- 
na is in some portions of its long course, here. 
by Glenmary, its mood is sunny and serene as a 
Sabbath morning, not wanting, though, in ani- 
mation and change. The cultivated hill-slopes 
look out curiously upon wide reaches of fruitful 
valley and winding river, and upon the capri- 
cious outlines of far-off mountain heights: 
while the little cottage below, vailed by clus- 
tering leaves and flowers, is within reach of the 
scent of summer meadows and the cadence of 
flowin; waters. ‘‘ There are,” as Mr. Willis 


himself says, “ more romantic, wilder places 
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than this in the world, but none on earth more 
habitably beautiful. In these broad valleys, 
where the grain-fields, and the meadows, and 
the sunny farms, are walled in by glorious 
mountain sides, not obtrusively near, yet, by 
their noble and wondrous outlines, giving a 
perpetual refreshment and an hourly-changing 
feast to the eye; in these valleys a man’s house- 
hold gods yearn for an altar. Here are 
mountains that to look on but once ‘ becomes 
a feeling ;’ a river at whose grandeur to mar- 
vel; and a hundred streamlets to lace about the 
heart. Here are fertile fields nodding with 
grain, ‘a thousand cattle grazing on the hills.’ 
Here is assembled together in one wondrous 
centre a specimen of every most loved linea- 
ment of nature. Here would I have a home! 
Give me a cottage by one of these shining 
streamlets— upon one of these terraces that 
seem steps to Olympus; and let me ramble 
over these mountain sides, while my flowers 
are growing and my head silvering in tranquil 
happiness.” 

We are glad to transcribe this passage (as 
we would many others of like spirit, if our op- 
portunity allowed), not only as bearing directly 
upon our especial theme—the /ome-feeling of 
our author—but as a leaf from that chief liter- 
ary labor of his Glenmary life, and perhaps of 
all his life, in the department of descriptive 
art—the ever-green ‘‘ Letters from Under a 
Bridge.” 

As the course of true love never did run 
smooth, so this, our poet’s first affection, was 
doomed to early blight, and the clouds of re- 
verse and change gathered and fell upon his 
contented roof. The sudden loss of his income 
by the death of his father-in-law, and by the 
failure of his booksellers, compelled him to re- 
turn to more laborious and more lucrative life 
in the city; and after five years’ happy retire- 
ment, his exiled Lares and Penates were again 
sent wandering to and fro on the earth. 

Once more in New York, he engaged for a 
while with Dr. Porter in the publication of the 
Corsair, a weekly critical journal; and in its 
service soon went again to England, where he 
enlisted, among other contributors, the novelist 
Thackeray, not then come into his present fame. 

While in London, he published a collection 
of stories, poems, and letters, under the title 
of “ Loiterings of Travel,” and another volume 
called ‘‘ Two Ways of Dying for a Husband,” 
which contained his plays of “ Bianca Visconti” 
and ‘*Tortesa the Usurer.” These dramas 
still maintain their place on the stage. At this 
time Mr. Willis also prepared the text for Vir- 
tue’s beautiful volumes upon the scenery of the 
United States and Canada. 

When he returned home he found the Corsair 
“among the missing,” and engaged with Gen- 
eral Morris in the publication of the New Mir- 
ror, first as a weekly, and afterward as a daily 
journal. Unhappily, severe labors soon made 
the first breach on a constitution which had 
hitherto seemed invulnerable. His health failed 





rapidly, and as sorrows come in battalions, his 
afflictions were doubled by the death of his wife. 
He went, abroad for respite and relief, and suf- 
fered, in England, from an attack of brain fever, 
and afterward from long and painful illness at 
the baths of Germany. Here he fell in, at 
Berlin, with his old Mirror confrére, Theodore 
Fay, the American Secretary of Legation. Mr. 
Wheaton, our embassador, offered him attrac- 
tions which determined him to remain and la- 
bor on the Continent; but going to England to 
place his daughter at school, he was too sick to 
return to Germany, and soon after took her 
back to America. 

The Mirror, meanwhile, had passed into oth- 
er hands, and General Morris had launched a 
new literary bark, under the flag of the Na- 
tional Press, where he sat alone at the helm. 
His old shipmate coming alongside, on his 
return from foreign seas, was cordially pressed 
to ‘*put in his oar”’—the lonely colors, after 
floating a year, were lowered, and the bright 
banner of the Home Journal was nailed to the 
mast, where it still waves over the rich freight- 
age of thought and fancy its weekly voyages 
convey to every appreciative home in the land. 

In 1845 Mr. Willis was married to Cornelia, 
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only daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of 
Massachusetts, and, by-and-by, he made that 
more intimate acquaintance with the beauties 
of the Hudson Highlands, which ultimately re- 
sulted in the establishment of his family altar at 
Idlewild. 

In the mean while a complete edition of his 
works, in a closely-printed and ponderous oc- 








tavo, was issued; and his poemswere reproduced 
in an elegant volume, illustrated by Leutze. 

More recently, a uniform collection, in a dozen 
handsome and convenient volumes, of some five 
hundred pages each, has come from the press. 
This edition includes, we believe, all the prose 
issues, of which we have already spoken, some- 
times, though, under different classification and 
titles, and collections of magazine and news- 
paper contributions not before made. 

One volume of the series contains the *‘ Pen- 
cilings by the Way,” excepting certain portions 
which, with other material of the same na- 
ture form the ‘‘ Famous Persons and Places.” 
‘*Further Record of Travel,” and ‘‘ Observa- 
tions onEurope,” are preserved in the ‘‘ Summer 
Cruise in the Mediterranean on board an Amer- 
ican Frigate.” In the ‘‘Fun Jottings, or Laughs 
I have taken a Pen to,” we have the sketches of 
the ‘Ghost Ball at Saratoga,” ‘‘ Pasquali, the 
Tailor of Venice,” ‘‘The Spirit Love of Ione 
S——,,” and other favorite tales. The two vol- 
umes of ‘‘ People I have Met; or, Pictures of 
Society and People of Mark: drawn under a thin 
Veil of Fiction,” and “‘ Life Here and There ; 
or, Sketches of Society and Adventure at far- 
apart Times and Places,” was also composed of 
the author’s sparkling magazine novelettes ; 
among them the “Lady Ravelgold,” ‘‘ Edith 
Lindsay,” “‘ Leaves from the Heart-Book of 
Earnest Clay,” ‘‘ Miss Jones’s Son,” and ‘‘ Born 
to Love Pigs and Chickens.” ‘The Rag-Bay” 
and ‘‘ Hurrygraphs” are volumes of briefer and 
slighter material, collected from editorial letters, 
leaders, and items. ‘‘ Rural Letters” contains the 
‘*Germany Papers and Poems,” “ Invalid Ram- 
bles in Germany,” “Letters from Watering- 
Places,” and other matter. The “‘ Health-Trip 
to the Tropics” is a republication of the editorial 
letters from the Bermudas, the West Indies, and 
the Southern and Western American States, 
written during the author’s invalid rambles in 
the winter of 1851-2. 

In a later volume is collected the long series 
of letters to the Home Journal, suggested by the 
natural scenery and the daily experience of 
Highland life on the Hudson, under the title 
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of ‘* Out-Doors at Idlewild ; or, the Shaping of 
a Home on the banks of the Hudson.” The cat- 
alogue concludes, at present, with the reprint, 
from the Home Journal, of “‘ Paul Fane; or, 
Parts of a Life else untold”—Mr. Willis’s most 
ambitious venture into the regions of romance, 
and his on/y attempt at the full-grown novel. It 
abounds in that dainty analysis of certain subtle 
traits of character and social manner, in which 
Mr. Willis is always so singularly successful. 

This list might, no doubt, be easily swelled 
from the stores of wandering waifs not yet call- 
ed home; and the unfailing activity and fertil- 
ity of the author’s fancy promise a long future 
extension. If it were proper, some rare vol- 
umes might be filled by his liberal and charac- 
teristic private correspondence. 

This edition does not include the poems, the 
most eagerly sought for of all Mr. Willis’s la- 
bors, and of which the unflagging sale contrib- 
utes a liberal item to his yearly income. Vari- 
ous editions may be had—for the pocket, the 
library, or the drawing-room table. One can 
not go amiss in choosing among these volumes, 
whether it be for the gentle occupation of an idle 
hour, for suggestions to laggard fancy, or for 
sympathy and companionship in more earnest 
moods. 

Mr. Willis’s chief literary occupation now, as 
for some years past, is in the service of the Home 
Journal, which, through the genius and the un- 
tiring and affectionate industry of its editor, has 
won exalted esteem as a family and parlor news- 
paper. It is scarcely known how much and how 
ponderous is his share of this weekly toil. 








FUNNY-OHILD BROOK. 


In the editorial chair Mr. Willis has been 
uniformly and eminently successful, always dis- 
playing a delicacy and nicety of appreciation 
and judgment, a subtle tact and taste, a ha- 
bitual and hearty kindness for his brother au- 
thors, and a comprehension intuitive of the wants 
of all classes of readers rarely possessed ; though 
he can not well be spoken of as a journalist, ex- 
cept at the same time as an author, so closely 
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has he been devoted to the labors of both, and 
so much has the product of the one grown out 
of the other. 

No writer has so unvariedly and so entirely 
won the admiration of readers of the most re- 
fined sentiment and the daintiest fancy, and at 
the same time the full sympathy of the masses 
of all tastes and <alibres. This result comes 
from that proper blending, of which we have be- 
fore spoken, of the two natures, both so mani- 
festin Mr. Willis’s character, the physical and the 
zesthetic—the social feeling which sends him for 
his themes to the actualities, great and trivial, 
of daily passing life, and his poet’s vision, through 
which he sees them, instantly and instinctively in 
their broadest and most striking lights, and is 
enabled to present them, decked in all the rich- 
est glories of the palette, and with a point and 
force quick and dazzling as the lightning. He 
is essentially the man of genius, as that term is 
understood in contradistinction to talent and 
learning merely. Fanciful, and perhaps un- 
real, as the plots of his stories may sometimes 
seem, and scanty as are the incidents, the read- 
er is always carried away captive, and, as by 
magic, into entire sympathy with the author's 
mind and imagination. Even the vagaries and 
eccentricities of his language have their value, 
as growing out, necessarily, of his singularly 
unique and original style, and as they never 
overstep the pale of idiomatic English. 

**The life and fertility of the mind of Mr. 
Willis,” says Dr. Griswold, in his Prose Writers 
of America, ‘‘are very remarkable. His spirits 
and faculties seem to have been bathed in per- 
petual freshness. The stream of thought and 
fzeling in him is like the bubbling outspring 
of a natural fountain, which flows forth with 
gayety and freedom, if it flows at all. His pow- 
ers seem never to be lessened by exhaustion. 
His fancy is never soiled by fatigue. He never 
copies others, and he never repeats himself; but 
always prompt and always vivid, his mind acts 
with the certainty of a natural prism which turns 
every ray that reaches it into peculiar beauty.” 

We have made allusions to the gradual fail- 
ure of Mr. Willis’s health of late years. It is 
very generally known that he is an invalid, but 
not to what extent. To see him about his 
home, on foot or horseback, or in Broadway, 
with his wonted elasticity of step, his air of ha- 
bitual easy grace, his tall and elegant figure as 
much obeying the volitions of his will as the 
smile on his lips; his rosy cheeks, the still 
joyous luxuriance of his clustering hair, as 
though his body had, like his mind, been bathed 
in the fountain of perpetual youth and fresh- 
ness, the stranger would not think that he owed 
him any great debt of sympathy as a sick man, 
and yet it is only the patient philosophy and the 
cheerful endurance with which he has borne 
his maladies, and the heroic courage with which 
he has struggled against them, that has kept 
him alive. Let us hope that he may be able 
still to fight the good fight victoriously for many 
a long year to come. 





NUPTIAL VERSES. 
L 
Two souls are blended into one, 
Like drops of crystal dew, 
Two streams which long apart have run 
Now the same course pursue ; 
Then wake! my Muse, my Lyre awake, 
Tune up 2 joyful note, 
As sweet as comes at morning’s break 
From the linnet’s silver throat. 
II. 
Let no rude touch a discord make, 
So sweep the trembling string 
As those mild notes of love to wake 
Which seraph-minstrels sing ; 
So sing that Heaven's listening ear 
Shall bend to catch the strain, 
And joy shall glisten through the tear 
Like sunlight through the rain! 
Ill. 
Hark! in what sweet and solemn strains 
The answering Lyre replies; 
How fast the tears come trickling down 
To dim the brightest eyes! 
And yet the strain, it is not sad, 
*Tis not of Sorrow born, 
Not happier did the young stars sing 
Upon creation’s morn. 
IV. 
‘*Children of love, and faith, and joy! 
Your hopes are now your life, 
Your "prayers are answer’d, go ye forth 
A Husband and a Wife! 
A Husband and a Wife: how much 
Those simple words contain 
The stoutest heart of all to touch, 
And make it throb again; 
How much of weal, how much of woe, 
Of changing hopes and fears, 
How much of life, how much of death, 
Of blended smiles and tears! 
7. 
‘* Children of Love! unite your prayers, 
And lift your voices up, 
That God with happiness may fill 
For you life’s brittle cup; 
Its bitter waters, be they few, 
And yours be Virtue’s charm 
To make them sweet as morning dew, 
Or Gilead’s healing balm. 
VI. 
**Children of Joy! go forth anew; 
Your union, let it be 
Union to be, and love, and do 
What God requires of ye— 
Union in love, and hope, and faith, 
In day and darkest even, 
Union in life, union in death, 
Union at last in Heaven!” 
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AN INTERIOE. 


A WINTER IN THE SOUTH. 
Fourth Paper. 
“ Good Ceres, with her plump, brown hands, 
And wheaten sheaves that burst their bands, 
Is scornful of the mountain lands. 
‘* But mountain lands, so bare of corn, 
Have that which puts in turn to scorn 
The goddess of the brimming horn. 
**No lands of fat increase may vie 
With their brave wealth, for heart te eye, 
Of loveliness and majesty."—P. P. Cooks. 
T is astonishing,” quoth Squire Broadacre, 
setting down his empty glass with an air of 
complacency, ‘‘how well I have borne these un- 
usual hardships. What with my age and pre- 
vious habits of life, I did not believe myself ca- 
pable of such efforts; but, bless me, a man never 
knows what he can do until circumstances de- 
velop his powers.” 





HAEDSHIPS. 





‘¢That is strikingly true, Sir,” replied Lar- 
kin, demurely ; ‘‘for who would have thought 
that we three could, by our unaided efforts, have 
emptied this bottle of apple-jack at a sitting, and 
be none the worse for it?” 

“Ts it empty, Robert? God bless me; 
we may as well go to bed.” 

Next morning, before the frost melted, our 
adventurers had bid adieu to Burnsville, and 
were on their way to the Bald Mountain, four- 
teen miles distant. ‘This peak rises from the 
great ridge dividing North Carolina from Ten- 
nessee to a height but little inferior to that of 
its proudest neighbors. Its smooth, rounded 
summit is covered with a rich growth of grass, 
and is entirely bare of trees; from which peca- 
liarity it takes its name. 

With the object of their journey in full view, 
our travelers rode rapidly along 
the mountain - road, discoursing 
pleasantly upon such subjects as 
were suggested by their surround- 
ings. 

‘*This country,” said Larkin, 
**is certainly the grandest in its 
physical features that I have seen 
in the United States; yet by no 
means so savage and inaccessible 
as many other regions I have vis- 
ited, where the elevation is much 
less; and while abounding in 
beauty and sublimity, in every 
element of the picturesque, the 
idea of sterility, the usual con- 
comitant of mountain scenery, is 
not suggested here.” 

*¢On the contrary,” said the 
Squire, ‘‘the mountains are cov- 


then 
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ered with good soil and timber to their very 
summits; and where trees are wanting, their 
place is supplied with fine summer pastures 
instead of arid and frightful rocks. The val- 
leys and rolling hills between the great ranges 
appear to be well adapted to cultivation and 
cattle raising. There is another observation 
which I have made, also indicating a more 
genial soil and climate than belongs to our 
mountain regions farther north ; that is, the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the children and young 
people we have seen. Have you not marked 
them, Robert ?” 

“Indeed I have, Sir, the girls especially ; 
but I did not suppose you had been so observ- 
ant.” 

*¢ All extremes,” continued the Squire, ‘‘ are 
prejudicial to the perfect development of the hu- 
man species. It is in the temperate zones that 
man attains his greatest perfection, and there 
always in that condition of life which is midway 


between hardship and ease, privation and lux- | 


ury, and, to my eye, the greatest charm that any 
country can possess is a handsome, healthful, 
and vigorous population. 
“* Right hardy are the men, I trow, 
Who build upon the mountain's brow, 
And love the gun, and scorn the plow. 
“ * Not such soft pleasures pamper these 
As lull the subtle Bengalese, 
Or islanders of Indian seas, 


*** A rugged hand to cast the seed, 
A rifle for the red deer’s speed, 
With these their swarming huts they feed. 
“*Such men are Freedom's body-guard ; 
On their high rocks, so cold and hard, 
They keep her surest watch and ward.’” 
*‘Those verses are very beautiful,” said the 
Tennesseean, ‘‘and evidently written by one 
who drew his inspiration fresh from Nature, 


by every litterateur, artist, and snob in Europe 
and America.” 

“That sentiment,” quoth the Squire, ‘‘is 
more natural than rational.” 

‘* And,” said Jones, ‘it all only amounts to 
this—our friend don’t admire cant: cant only 
disgusts us without affecting that which is in- 
trinsic. 

*** A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ * 

The horsemen reached the foot of the Bald 
Mountain about mid-day; but being entirely 
uninformed in regard to the neighborhood, they 
spent some time riding up and down in search 
ofa guide. The first house at which they call- 
ed was empty; and the next, about half a mile 
distant, although sufficiently populated with wo- 
men and children, afforded them even less sat- 
isfactory information in regard to the object of 
their wishes. 

At length they met a tall, wiry mountaineer, 
somewhat advanced in years; and on entering 
into conversation with him, ascertained that he 
was no other than Thomas Wilson, Senior, un- 
cle to the sturdy pioneer of the Black. 

After some little hesitation, Uncle Tom con- 
sented to accompany them himself, and with- 
out more words they started on their way. 

The ascent of the Bald, from the North Car- 
olina side, is through an open forest ; and after 
the savage scenes through which our adventur- 
ers had lately passed, it appeared to them a 
matter of no moment. It was accomplished 
without dismounting, and without an incident 
worthy of note. When they arrived at the 
edge of the open ground near the summit, the 
guide gave them some directions for descend- 
ing on the western side; and, taking a friendly 
leave, returned from whence he came. 

Left to themselves, our friends struck into a 





jast such Nature as this by which we are sur- | cattle-path, which led them by a circuitous 
rounded. What themes for the poet lurk in | route to the summit of the Bald Cone on the 
these shadowy vales! how full of wild romance | southern end of the mountain — its peculiar 
the history of the simple and hardy race whic!: | feature and highest point. 
inhabit them !” The panoramic view from this peak is simi- 
‘*¢ Ah!” said the artist, ‘‘these mountains have | lar in its general features to that obtained from 
a charm for me that neither Alps nor Apen-|the Roane; but of this latter, the summit it- 
nines possess. One soon gets tired of the ever- | self presents many points of grandeur and in- 
lasting ice and snow, and sooner of the tree-| terest, with its dark groves of balsams, huge 
less, shrubless hills, and castle-crowned rocks of | heaps of disjointed rocks, and frightful preci- 
Italy ; but the sylvan beauty of these scenes, the pices; while the crown of the Bald is tame, 
glory of these virgin forests, hold my fancy with | and, instead of pictures, only affords good pas- 
a power like fascination. Were it not for the | turage. In recompense for these defects, this 
cold, and other engagements, I would wander | knoll is furrowed with a rectangular ditch, or 
about here for the next six months, and explore | sort of intrenchment, of considerable extent, 
every part of this magnificent region.” | whose singular history invests it with peculiar 
*¢ Nevertheless,” replied the Tennesseean, ‘‘I | interest. It is said to have been the work of 
have always entertained a great desire to see one Davy Grier, who went mad for love, fled 
those castled rocks and snow-capped peaks of | from society, and lived a hermit on the side of 
which you speak.” | this mountain, whose romantic life and death 
‘*Well,” said Bob, thoughtfully, ‘‘they are, | still furnish themes for the log cabin fire-side 
in truth, very grand, well worth seeing. Per- | for a hundred miles around. 


haps I am splenetic, but I never could appre- 
ciate sights or endure countries that have been 
so inked over with dottings and jottings, etch- 
ings and sketchings—besmoked, besmeared, be- 


But the surroundings are too extensive for a 
| sketch—too sublime for description. Our friends 
| stood enjoying them in silence—now looking 
| westward over the vast rolling plains of East 


daubed, bepainted—gaped at and slavered over, | Tennessee—now recognizing the Roane among 
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his towering brothers to the northward—now 
glancing regretfully at the Black, whose peaks 
that day rose clean and clear against the east- 
ern sky; then to the southward, from the mag- 
nificent valley of the French Broad, the soul, 
incapable of satiety, might quaff draughts of 
loveliness and grandeur, as it were, from a 
mighty bowl. 

But it was long after mid-day, and the breeze 
eut sharper than a knife — so, leading their 
horses down the slope, they sought a place pro- 
tected from the wind, and proceeded to refresh 
themselves with rolls and ham, the produce, as 
Squire Broadacre said, of their experience on 
the Black Dome. 

This frugal repast concluded, they again 
mounted, and in a careless, rollicking manner, 
went in quest of the path by which they were to 
descend. The Squire took the lead, and un- 
der his guidance they rode for some distance 
along the open ridge without finding the object 
of their search. Now and then they were de- 
luded by the appearance of cow-paths, which 


sides of the mountain appeared to be quite 
practicable, free from rocks and undergrowth ; 
now let us take a free path down, and trust to 
fortune for the result.” 

‘*That is bold counsel, and timely,” said the 
Squire. ‘Lead on!” 

The last gleam of sunlight shone upon the 
weather-beaten and determined faces of the 
three travelers as they started down the steep 
mountain side, dodging the limbs of the dwarf 
oaks, and with whip and rein warily urging 
their horses over the loose and moss-covered 
rocks. 

For half a mile or more they pursued their 
zigzag course without meeting with any serious 
obstacle. Soon, however, the hill-side grew 
steeper, and was furrowed with deep-washed 
gullies, half filled with ice and snow. Dark 
thickets of rhododendron were visible in every 
direction through the trees, while impenetrable 
abattis of fallen timber effectually closed the 
passages between the ravines. The horses 
were already panting from exhaustion, while 











seemed to lead in the proper direction; but as | the horsemen were wet with toil and vexation. 
these invariably terminated in a frozen lick or | In attempting to cross a deep gully the Squire’s 
a laurel thicket, the bewildered travelers would | horse lost his footing, and with his rider went 
return to the summit, after a disputatious con- crashing into a briery thicket. By Larkin’s 
sultation, to renew the fruitless search. As | ready aid both man and beast were presently 
the sun was rapidly declining, and the icy | rescued without damage. 
northwester hissed through the naked woods, ‘* Bob,” said the old man, “I knew your fa- 
these consultations at length degenerated into | ther well. The Larkins were a spirited race, 
an open wrangle. | and always showed best in times of trouble and 
Mr. Jones declared that, if he had been con- | danger.” 
sulted in the first place, they would already| It soon became manifest that such times were 
have been half-way down the mountain. Lar- | at hand. Precipitous ledges of rock were now 
kin swore that they had passed the place two seen towering above the trees, their dark faces 
miles back; that he had remarked it at the | grinning with icicles; the ravines had increased 
time, but no one chose to listen to him, al-|in size and depth until they were impassable. 
though he knew more about mountains than | Between, a steep stair-way of loose, angular 
any one else. rocks, rendered more slippery and dangerous 
“¢T'll warrant you do,” said the Squire, sharp- | by a crust of snow, was the only road. The 
ly. ‘Look you, youngster; you are - kins- | mee ag ays and — voice and — 
man, and you came of an arrogant and con- | urged their beasts down the dangerous path, 
ceited race — people who always knew more | which seemed hardly safe for a practiced foot- 
about every thing than every body else, and|man. In the patience and ingenuity with 
who would butt their brains out against a | which they strove and struggled, avoiding a 
mountain rather than acknowledge an error.” precipice on this side, a mass of fallen timber 
“ All true enough,” retorted Larkin; ‘‘ and, | on that, tearing through a tangled thicket here, 
unfortunately, age, instead of curing, rather in- | there forcing their reluctant steeds to some 
creases the family peculiarity.” more desperate leap; in the uncomplaining for- 
Here the Squire began to thrash his horse, | titude with which they suffered scratches, cuts, 
and the Pena aS 28 up: . | - — r be gy recklessness hag life 
‘¢Gentlemen, the heat of your argument will | and limb exhibited in their movements, one 
scarcely prevent our freezing if we remain here. | might perceive that the circumstances of our 
We must adopt some plan of action, and that | travelers were becoming well-nigh desperate. 
right speedily. See, the sun is setting.” | Sliding, jumping, tumbling down a break-neck 
The Squire’s steed, impatient of the unmer- | declivity, Larkin was at length brought up with 
ota scrab'oak, which scraped bis het off "The}|rork at the bottom. ‘Tho Bleck stood mabed 
old gentleman regarded his fallen head-gear | and smoking beside him; the saddle, baggage, 
with a look of direst vexation, and with an aud- | and equipments being strewed in pieces along 
ible groan prepared to dismount. Before he |the steep descent. His companions arrived 
could do so, however, Larkin sprung to the | immediately after, hardly in better plight. The 
ground and politely handed him the hat. | crown of the Squire’s respectable hat flapped up 
s ‘“‘Gentlemen,” continued Mr. Jones, “hear | and down like a smoke-jack, and the knees of 
what I have to propose. As we ascended, the | the Ternesseean’s horse were cut and bloody. 
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They stood upon the brink of a precipice, over | still and rested, until their beards and hair were 
which poured a mountain torrent with a clear | white with frost. Anon, Larkin’s. voice was 
leap of fifty feet. | heard, sharp and scornful, as if reading a pas- 

The first movement of the travelers was to | sage from a newspaper. 
quench their fiery thirst, and the next to attend| ‘In the month of December last, three gen- 
to the wants of their whinnying companions. | | tlemen, who had visited the Bald Mountain, at- 
Then they sat down quietly, face to face, to see | | tempted to descend on the Tennessee side with- 
what cheer and counsel could be gathered from | out a guide. In so doing they lost their road, 
communion. and perished, it is supposed, from cold and ex- 

The roar of the torrent made the woods trem- | haustion. Their bodies were found half de- 
ble. The twilight was fast deepening into utter | | | voured by the wolves.” 
darkness, but it was still light enough tosee the | The Squire seized the speaker’s arm. 
awful loneliness that hemmed them in, and read | ‘* Robert, my boy, you have aroused me from 
despair in each other's faces. | @ pleasant dream.” 

No one had any thing to suggest, so they sat ‘¢ Friends,” said the Tennesseean, “this is not 

‘ a time for rest or dreams. Listen to me. We can 
get no farther with the horses—that is evident. I sup- 
pose they must perish; it is hard, but we can’t help 
them. Perhaps we have still spirit and stamina enough 
to save ourselves.” 

‘¢ Skin for skin,” groaned Squire Broadacre. ‘‘ Yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life.” 

** All, uncle—save his honor. Shall we desert the 
faithful brutes ?” 

**Bob Larkin,” returned the Squire, ‘“‘we must 
not sacrifice ourselves to a sentiment. Besides, boy, 
they are only hired horses, and I'll warrant have left 
no colts at home to whinny after them.” 

Putting their bruised and benumbed limbs again in 
motion, not without difficulty, our travelers gathered 
their gear in a heap, and tethered the horses as se- 
curely as possible to some laurels that overhung the 
water. 

It was then resolved to follow the course of the 
stream until they reached the valley, where they would 
without doubt soon find a settlement. They wpuld 
thus have a clew whereby they might return to their 
horses, and, with assistance from the mountaineers, 
possibly rescue them from their present plight. 

Cheered by these new-formed hopes, they resumed 
their toilsome and hazardous march with an appear- 
ance of alacrity. 

**Stop a moment!” cried Larkin. 
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back to where the baggage lay, he took his | 
sketch-book from the saddle-bags, and be- | 
stowed it carefully in the pocket of his hunting- | 
coat. ‘*When they find my body,” he coolly | 
soliloquized, ‘‘ they will be enabled to recognize | 
it by this.” And then saying good-by to the 


horses, he hastily followed his companions down | 


the precipice. 


It would be a task far beyond the powers of | | 


our unskillful pen to describe that trying and | 
hazardous tramp. To tell how they groped, in | 


utter darkness, along the brink of that savage | | 


torrent, periling life and limb at every move- | 
ment ; how they crawled and struggled through | 


dense thickets that during the passage seemed | | 
interminable ; how they fell from slippery rocks, | 


and were planged waist-deep into foaming pools, | 
and still kept on their way, reeking with toil, | 
while their outer garments were frozen hard as | 


boards; and when the stream grew larger, and | | 


they dared not attempt to stem the furious cur- | 
rent, how they were forced to climb ragged cliffs, 
and creep along the verge of overhanging pre- 
cipices, feeling cautiously for a place to plant 
each step; and when the advanced foot found 
no resting-place, and the turmoil of the waters 
rose loud and clear from a chasm of unknown 
depth, how the wanderer would start back with 
a thrill of terror, painfully and warily to seek 
some other road. Still they moved, for the most 
part, in silence. No one uttered a complaint; 
and when a voice was raised to call up a loiter- 
er, or give warning of a danger, the tones were 
gruff and manly. 

At length the cold, solemn face of the moon 
appeared over the awful heights from which 
they had descended. Although her presence 
was inspiriting, the few straggling and deceit- 
ful beams which reached the dark gorge threw 
but little light upon the path of the wanderers. 
Then after a time the route became more prac- 
ticable. The ravine widened, and on either side 
of the stream were long stretches of open forest, 
and every heart leaped as they discovered a path- 
way evidently worn by human feet. Believing 
their toil was about to end, for a while they gave 
themselves up to jollity, but the path, at length, 
terminated at a sugar-camp. The sight of a 
couple of tenantless, half-ruined cabins froze 
their new-blown hopes, and they resumed their 
march, dispirited and forlorn. The valley again 
closed up, and they found themselves again 
struggling through a narrow gorge, surrounded 
with difficulties and dangers similar to those 
which had beset their way at the starting; and 
these even ort a grander scale. 

However strong may be the instinctive love 
of life in the human breast, it often fails men 
in desperate emergencies, and they will lie 
down quietly and die, when a spirited effort 
might have saved them. But we find in some 
characters a stubborn will, an unreasoning te- 
nacity of purpose, which sustains when the com- 
mon instinct of self-preservation has failed, and | 
urges onward when the ordinary limits of human 
endurance are passed. 








THE TUMBLING FORK, BY MOONLIGHT. 


Thus the younger men tugged on with slow 
and dogged perseverance, but the good old 
Squire—the man of easy life and luxurious hab- 
its—what carried him through this trying night ? 
The Squire was generally behind, and rarely 
spoke. Sometimes, however, he seemed to get 
dreamy and credulous, calling to his companions 
that he heard dogs barking, or had discovered 
paths, which, upon examination, turned out to 
be fancies — based, possibly, upon the distant 
hooting of owls, and the deceptive appearances 
of moonlight. 

Sometimes, too, the young men were startled 
by the lofty strains of some old ballad resound- 
ing through the forest; but after two or three 
bars, this usually terminated with a crash or a 
splash; then some half-suppressed groans and 
muttered anathemas. Occasionally he would 
sink down upon the hill-side, lying for a time 
motionless, as if unconscious of his condition, 
or careless whether he should ever rise again. 
Then starting up suddenly, he would resume 
his march with renewed pluck and energy. 
What stirred him at such moments—freshened 
the current of his blood, and nerved his failing 
limbs? Who knows? Some trifling thing it 
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may have been—a thought—a dream—a child’s | 


‘*That’s it!” cried Squire Broadacre; ‘‘you’ve 


dimpled hand that beckoned—a blue-bird voice | named it.” 


that whispered, ‘‘ We're waiting for you, Papa! | 


Be brave—be strong !” 


holding up her hands. 


‘*Men alive!” screamed the old woman, 
** Come down thar, and 


The three travelers were at length assembled | at night, too! and ye’re not dead ?” 


upon the brow of a cliff, and one after another | 


“No,” replied Jones; ‘‘but I’m afraid our 


sunk down like men who had made their last | horses are. We left them tied near the head 


effort. 

**Tll go no farther,” said the Tennesseean ; 
*¢T'll lie here and take my chance.” 

** You'll freeze to death in an hour,” said 
Larkin. 





certain,” said the boy. 
for wild varmints up thar.” 


of this stream.” 


‘Then the bars and painters has eat ’em, 
** Hit’s a mighty place 


As the visitors sat by the blazing fire, pick- 


‘Freezing, they say, is not a hard death— | ing the ice from their matted hair and beards, 
certainly not so hard as the life we've led for detailing their adventures by snatches, the cot- 


some hours.” 


suaded that I see a path there, just above us, on 
the hill-side.” 


| tagers stared and listened with awe-stricken 
‘* Now,” said Squire Broadacre, “I am per-| 


countenances, as the fascinated wedding-guest 
hearkened to the tale of the Ancient Mariner, 


| half doubtful of his claim to human brother- 


** What’s the use of a path to a man who can | hood. 


walk no more?” said Jones, 
despondency. 


“Uncle,” said Larkin, ‘the tracks of the! 
It will lead | 


deer and wild hogs deceive you. 
to nothing.” 


in a tone of deep | 


As there seemed to be no preparation for sup- 
per going on, the demand for food was reiter- 
ated in form, when, to their surprise and disap- 
pointment, old Chandler informed them that 
there was nothing to eat on the premises. At 


“Has it come to this?” quoth the Squire; | this the Tennesseean bent his brows and ob- 
**must an old fat fogy like myself be the last | served, fiercely, that it was as easy to take it as 


to yield? Shame on you, boys! Give mea 
hand here, and help me to rise.” 


Bob sprang up in a moment and helped the 





to ask for it. The old man looked alarmed. 
Men,” said he, “you may kill me if you 
can find any thing to eat here, except a sack of 


Squire on his pegs. The path was examined, | corn in the ear, and them pumpkins in the cor-. 


but whether it was worn by pigs or deer they 
could not make out. However, as it led down 
the hill by an easy grade, they agreed to fol- 
low it. 

As they wound around the point of the hill, 
Larkin, who was in front, gave a sudden joyous 
whoop that made the welkin ring, exclaiming, 
“A light! a light!” 

The shout was answered by the loud baying 
of dogs. Oh faithful guardians of the night, how 
often has that warning voice brought cheer to 
the heart of the midnight wanderer, turning him 
from dark and dangerous paths and guiding him 
to the welcome shelter! 

The men that before could not walk broke 
dewn the hill in a lively trot, and they were 
soon at the cabin-door knocking for admittance. 
An old man opened the door, and as the fire- 
light flashed upon the haggard faces of the tray- 
elers, he started back in terror. 

**Food, fire, and rest!” cried the Tennesseean, 
as they rushed in. 

An old woman, with a grown-up boy and girl, 
were added to the party in a moment, all look- 
ing somewhat aghast at the new-comers. 

“* Whose house is this ? and where are we ?” 

**This is Chandler’s, Sir, on Indian Creek, 
at the foot of the Bald. And you, men, who 
mought you be ?” 

“ Benighted travelers, ready to perish with 
cold, hunger, and fatigue. We lost our horses 
in the mountain, and came down this valley to 
the right—” 

**Good Lord!” whispered the elder, in a 
husky voice. ‘ Did ye come down the Tumbling 
Fork?” 





ner there.” 

He was so evidently in earnest that his guests 
listened respectfully to the rest of his speech. 
Thus he continued : 

‘*If you can wait till they are cooked, you’re 
welcome to them; but, if you'll listen to me, 
you can do better, if you can make out to walk 
over to Kan Foster’s—only a mile from here. 
Kan has plenty to eat; and if there’s a man 
in these mountains that can save your horses 
that man is Kan Foster.” 

This last suggestion touched our travelers to 
the quick, and as the boy very civilly offered to 
be their guide, and promised a fair road, they 
concluded to go on. Their limbs had already 
begun to stiffen, but, under the influences of the 
bright moonlight and cheerful prospects, the 
distance was soon accomplished. 

Now, with what old Chandler had told them, 
and the wonderful stories with which their guide 
enlivened the walk, the travelers approached the 
group of cabins which constituted the establish- 
ment of the mountain hero with feelings of 
lively interest and curiosity. 

Although it was near midnight when they ar- 
rived, the door of the principal cabin stood open, 
and, by the glare of the blazing hearth, they saw 
two persons engaged in skinning a wild hog. 
The woman steadied the carcass by the hind 
legs, while the man, holding a bloody hunting- 
knife between his teeth, with arms bared and 
gory to the elbow, kneeled at the head of the 
slaughtered animal. 

At the first signal whoop he sprung to his 
feet, took the knife out of his mouth, and shout- 
ed the welcome ‘‘ Come in!” 
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KAN FOSTER. 


This person was of the middle height, of a 
keen and wiry build, his every motion betoken- 
ing promptness, activity, and resolution in the 
highest degree. His features, though weather- 
beaten, were regularly handsome, partly covered 
with a short black and grizzled beard, and his 
black eye glittered like a hawk’s. His dress 
consisted of a nondescript hat and a well-worn 
suit of tawny-colored mountain jeans, made 
hunting-shirt fashion, and girt about the waist 
with a leathern belt which bore his knife-sheath. 
It needed not young Chandler’s introduction to 
tell that this was Kan Foster. There was a free, 
frank, hearty hospitality, even in the expression 





of his face, that warmed like the glow of his 
blazing chimney. 

Our friends told their story briefly: ‘‘ Stran- 
gers, lost in the mountains, in want of food and 
shelter.” 

‘“‘ Friends,” said the mountaineer, “I rejoice 
that fortune has led you to the door of my poor 
cabin. You are at home; the house and all 
that is in it is at your service.” 

His smiling dame seconded her lord’s wel- 
come with cheerful alacrity, and having aroused 
her eldest daughter, a comely lass of seventeen, 
they retired to an adjoining cabin, and in a short 
time the guests were invited in to supper. Now 








| 
| 
| 
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- to have the whole day before us for our work; 
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it was a pleasant sight to see the three wanderers | 
seated at the smoking board ; to mark the brave | 
struggle between courtly politeness and hollow- | 
eyed famine; to observe how the good dame | 
and the lively maiden replenished the emp- 
tied dishes, and smiled to see such sincere ap- 
proval of their culinary skill. Their manly host | 
sat by and earnestly listened to the details of | 
the night’s adventures, often interrupted by 
swigs of coffee and mouthfuls of meat; and 
when at length he had obtained a clear idea of | 
the route by which they had come, he spoke up, 
stoutly and cheerily, 

**T think, strangers, I know the spot where 
your horses are at this minute—at the head of 
a high fall on the Tumbling Fork, a place where 
I have often killed bar. It is an awful place, 
to be sure; but this I'll promise, that if mortal | 
man can save them I'll do it. Before light in 
the morning I will take my son and start. It 
may be eight or ten miles distant by the way we 
will go; but we'll reach them by sunrise, so as 





for it’s an awful country indeed.” 
The Squire leaned back and heaved a sigh 





. DOREEY. 
expressive of enormous contentment. 
“T am filled, my gallant friend—” incident to their position, prevented our travel- 
‘I'm truly glad to hear it,” said Bob. ers from sleeping soundly; still they enjoyed 


‘*Be quiet, Robert. I am filled with com- | the much-needed repose until a late hour in the 
fort by your assurances in regard to our horses. morning, and only left their bed in answer to a 
I see that in your eye which tells me they are | call to breakfast. 
safe.” After a vigorous meal they returned to the 

* Now that I have room for no more proven- | sleeping-cabin, there, around the wide-mouthed 
der,” said Jones, ‘‘I begin to feel great sympa- | chimney, to find what pastime they could while 
thy for the poor brutes.” awaiting the return of the woodman. 

“*It is the disgrace that I feel,” said Larkin.| The Squire got hold of an old fiddle, and 
‘To lose our steeds and equipments is as if | having tuned it up succeeded for a time in mak- 
an army should lose its artillery and baggage. ing himself the centre of attraction. But hav- 
How could we return to Jonesborough in such a | ing in a short time fiddled out the few tunes he 
plight to face our ladies ?” remembered, he laid the instrument aside, and 

*¢ Tt will be harder to face Tom Dosser,” said | interested himself in Larkin’s sketching. 
the Squire. ‘But it is now past midnight—we| Nowthe artist found himselfin clover. There 
must to bed.” | was Foster’s brood to begin with—nine in num- 

Long before the dawn Foster had equipped | ber—a likely set, and the younger children en- 
himself, filling his pockets with corn for the | dowed with singular beauty. It appeared, too. 
horses, and, with his eldest son, started for the | that there was a tub-mill belonging to the mount- 
mountain. | aineer’s establishment, and thither came the 

Their excessive fatigue, and the excitement | neighbors from far and near—some mounted 
| and some on foot — bringing their scanty grists 
fied up in sacks or pillow-cases, and lounging 
about the premises until the corn was ground. 

During the progress of the sketching, these 
gathered around Bob, as though he were some 
great necromancer, performing mysterious feats 
far beyond the comprehension of the world at 
large, with winks and whispers testifying their 
astonishment at his skill or their approbation of 
his success. 

First, there was the pretty girl who served 
them at supper on the night before. As she sat 
with her sleeping sister in her arms, they might 
have served Raphael as a model for another 
Madonna and Child. There was chubby-faced 
Dorkey running barefoot in the frost like a young 
partridge, cheeks all chapped, and purple with 
PASTIME. health; eyes dancing with merriment; arms 
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and legs shining with plumpness. She was the 
pet and beauty of the family; but Bob laughed 
at such rustic taste. 

‘* Pretty she is, doubtless, but look at this 
one.” 

Nancy was a year or two older—slender and 
graceful as the spotted fawn, with a face whose 
regular beauty vied with the Greek ideal. Yet 
what has the cold classic marble to compare with 
the fire that lights those great romantic eyes, or 
the life that warms those rose-tinted checks ? 

‘* Verily, Robert, were she six or seven years 
o:der, we might expect to return to Jonesbor- 
ough without you!” 








‘Nonsense, uncle. But I can not help think- 
ing what a superb figure that child might make 
one day, if, perchance, sl.e were taken and ed- 
ucated in all the graces of civilization.” 

*¢ Civilization! Robert. What do you mean 
by that? Hoops, the polka, and point lace?” 

‘‘They are merely incidental, Sir. But I 
mean a general cultivation of the tastes, senti- 
ments, and intellectual faculties.” 

“That sounds very well for a flourish, Rob- 
ert, but is not sufficiently specific for an argu- 
ment. Now let me talk a while. Have you ob- 
served our good hostess here, how she hurries to 
and fro, bringing out her stores of dried pump- 
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kin shavings, prepared corn, maple sugar, and 
sweetmeats—how she bakes, boils, and stews— 
striving, with all grace and cheerfulness, tu do 
honor to her husband’s guests? Have you 
marked how tidy she keeps her handsome brood 
—all clad in home-made of her own weaving, 
fashioned and patched with her own hand? Or 
the elder daughter, diligent and meek, how 
smilingly she skips to do her mother’s bidding 
—to fetch dried apples from the loft — to keep 
the coffee-pot from boiling over—to help off 
with the big kettle — and between times to lull 
the little ones to sleep, or keep the wakeful out 
of mischief? Those who have learned so well 
to perform the duties of daughter, wife, and 
mother, I say, have been well educated, wheth- 








er their dwelling is the brown-stone palace that 
rears its carved front on the Fifth Avenue, or 
the mud-chinked cottage that nestles under the 
magnificent shadow of the Black Dome.” 

‘* That,” said the Tennesseean, ‘‘ is an un- 
answerable argumentum ed homminy. Warmed, 
fed, and rested, what more docs a man want in 
the world? Bless the women! they’re a com- 
fortable institution, any where or under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

** And,” said Bob, ‘‘I suppose I must aban- 
don the idea of taming my little gazelle. Well, 
let her run wild; and-if her life here is less 
brilliant, it will be more natural and poetic. In 
a year or two she will go to school, and pick up 
a little beau, who will help her to build play- 
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houses in the rocks, and furnish them with 
acorn-cups and snail-shells; or make dams 
across the brook, to turn miniature tub-mills, 
framed of corn-stalks. The growing friendship 
will be nourished by presents of bird-eggs and 
pet squirrels; and when they grow up he will 
woo her with gay ribbons and store-goods from 
Jonesborough. Then, of course, they'll get 
married—build a cabin, hardly after the pattern 
of this one, and live as their fathers have done.” 

‘¢ A pretty little romance,” said Jones ; ‘‘ and 
if, perchance, you should ride this way fifteen or 
twenty years after, you might see the conclusion 
of it.” 

Among the visitors at the cabin there was 
one that particularly attracted Squire Broad- 
acre’s attention. This was a comely young 
matron, whose maiden beauty had not yet en- 
tirely succumbed to the hard trials of wedded 
life. She of all others examined the portraits 
as they were turned off with the greatest inter- 
est and curiosity, and hovered around the busy 
limner with looks of feverish anxiety. ‘‘That’s 
Dorkey alive! Well, it beats all!” Then she 
would sigh, and half whisper to Mary, “‘ He ad- 
mires to draw pretty children, does he? Well, 
[wish— But pshaw, no matter!” She would 
look up to see if the remark had been noticed, 
and then continue, ‘‘ He thinks Nancy the pret- 
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tiest, does he? Well, the child is handsome, 
but too proud and fierce-like—the very spit of 
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her father. Dorkey is my favor- 
ite, but she is spiled with fat ; 
and Becky’s eyes are too wild, 
for all the world more like a rab- 
bit’s than a human’s. Id rath- 
er see a face more modest-look- 
ing, as it were. Ah me, if I 
thought he would like it— but 
no matter.” As Mary only 
laughed and shook her head, 
and no one else seemed to no- 
tice her, the demure little wo- 
man presently disappeared from 
the premises. 

“ Bob,” said the Squire, “ you 
should have requested that lady 
to sit for her portrait; she has 
been a great beauty, no doubt, 
and evidently expected the com- 
pliment.” 

** Who is she ?” asked Bob. 

‘The Widow Foster—Kan’s 
sister-in-law.” 

“Then bring her along.” 

It was too late, the widow had 
gone home. 

The day wore on ; the merid- 
ian was past; dinner over, and 
still no news of the horses. 

As the neighbors dropped in 
one after another, the story of 
the lost horses was repeated over 
and over, and the subject dis- 
cussed in all its bearings. It 
was suggested as the cause for 
Foster’s delay that there were several branches 
to the Tumbling Fork, all alike in their general 
features, and that he might not have found the 
tisht one. Then, in their hunger, the horses 
might have eaten laurel and died; or have been 
killed by wild beasts; or, in their fear, have 
broken loose and tumbled over the precipices. 
Still the confidence in Kan Foster was universal 
and unlimited, and the strangers were assured 





GOING TO MILL. 








GOING TO SCHOOL. 


that ‘‘if them horses were livin’ Kan would 
bring them in, and if they were dead he’d bring 
their skins.” 

‘¢ Well, hit’s a turrible idee,” said Henderson 
Hensley, emphatically striking the butt of his 
rifle on the ground, ‘‘ that of a man or a hoss 
being out in the Bald last night. Why, hit was 
cold enough to freeze the har off a bar.” 

This observation having been well received, 
he continued: ‘I’ve hunt- 
ed some in all these mount- 
ains round about; but the 
Bald is more devilish say- 
ager than any of ’em, spe- 
cialiy on the Tumbling 
Fork.” 

Now a gentleman, who 
had arrived astride of a 
pacing bull, put in, ‘If 
I mought be so bold, did 
the gentlemen come into 
these mountains in sarch 
of minerals or jist from 
kuriosity ?” 

‘¢ Simply from curiosi- 
ty,” replied the Squire; 
*to see the highest mount- 
ains in the United States.” 

‘Well, to be sure, I 
have hearn say they were 
the highest mountains *u 
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THE ROMANCE CONCLUDES. 


the world; but they're no kuriosity to us folks 
here. We see too mighty much of ’em.” 

‘* But,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ I’ve heard 
there was another mountain higher than these 
here, somewhar in Kaintuck, or p’raps New 
York, or some furrin place. My darter read it 
to me outen a book. It was a fire mountain, 
and they called it Mount Vesy-vyous.” 

‘*Durn sich a name as that for a mountain. 
It sounds like gibberish; as if it mought be a 
strange language, sich as Dutch or English.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a 
messenger from the cabin— 


‘**T say, mister, the Widow Foster has brung 


hern for ye to look at.” 


Bob Larkin, to whom this information was | 


addressed, turned his eyes upon the speaker 
with an expression of listless perplexity, as if 
awaiting further revelations. The Squire, how- 
ever, stepped into the house and presently came 
back, his jolly face suffused with sentiment. 

“Bob,” said he, in an under tone, ‘‘ come, 
get your pencils ready.” 

‘**T can’t sketch now,” replied Bob. . ‘* My 
fiugers are cramped and my faculties wearied.” 

“*But you must, Bob. Indeed you shall 


sketch them. It was not personal vanity after | 


| all, as I had supposed, but a feeling beautifully 
natural and true womanly. Don’t you think, 
the poor thing went all the way to her cabin 
and has lugged her two children full a mile 
and a half over that steep ridge, on purpose that 
we might admire them.” 

Larkin followed the Squire into the house, 
where he saw the widow seated with her ideals 
beside her. After the strangers entered she 
modestly cast her looks upon the floor, and only 
raised her eyes with occasional timorous glances, 
to see how her babies were appreciated. 

‘* Madam, stop—just as you are—don’t move 
aninch! By George, that’s beautiful! Hens- 
ley! you men get out of the door with your 
| ugly mugs, and let in the light. Hist, little 
| darling, take your finger out of your mouth. 
| There, that will do!” 

When the sketch was completed the Squire 
snatched the paper and handed it over to the 
widow, keeping his eyes fixed upon her as she 
examined it with tremulous eagerness. ~ 

‘‘Hain’t it like them? the sweet, little, mod- 
est-faced things!” 

The gratified mother could no longer contain 
herself, and a tear trickled down her cheek as 
she clasped the little ones in her arms. 
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HENDERSON HENSLEY. 


~ And now, Robert,” said Squire Broadacre, 
in a coaxing tone, ‘‘one more favor. Have 
you noticed a poor little hard-favored child, flit- 
ting around us since morning, while no one has 
paid her the least attention?” 

‘¢What, that dirty, freckled, snub-nosed, 
ugly little imp? Uncle, it is too much.” 

** Bob, Bob, I shall be haunted by that for- 
lorn forsaken child, if you don’t draw her por- 
trait. Did you never read Hans Anderson’s 
story of the Ugly Duck ?” 

**May the devil fly away with her!” cried 
Bob. ‘‘I'd as soon think of getting sentiment- 
al on a corn-cob.” 

As the day waned our friends grew uncon- 
trollably restless, and cast more anxious and fre- 
quent glances toward the road which led over the 
hill. Jones, who had been sleeping the greater 
part of the day, was now on his feet, and pro- 
posed they should take a walk up the creek. 
As they were about starting, a faint halloo at- 
tracted their attention to the hill. There was 
& man just coming over the ridge on a white 
horse. 


‘* Some one coming to mill,” said the Squire. | 


The Tennesscean gave asignal-whoop. The 
horseman waved his hat, and answered the 
shout. 

‘* By Heavens, it’s Kan Foster 


thd 


cried Lar- 


kin, eapering around like a pointer just alll 


chained. 


| ‘And the boy ?” asked the Squire, menifest- 
ing great excitement; ‘‘is he on foot?” 
“Oh, smiling Fortune!” cried Jones, ‘‘ there 
| is the boy following with the black and the gray 
|—my gray; one, two, three horses, all in a free 
| trot, coming down the hill! Hip, hip, hip, 
| hurrah !” 
| Now the whole population was out—men, 
women, children, and dogs all joining in the 
| triumphant clamor. If every individual had 
gained a horse the rejoicing could not have been 
more sincere and general. 

Kan Foster’s manly face glowed with triumph 
as he rode up amidst the loud congratulations 
and well-merited compliments that were show- 
ered upon him from all sides. There was an- 
other cheek, too, that warmed with equal pride 
and pleasure, albeit its owner strove hard to 
appear unmoved. How could Dame Foster so 
chide her assistants, the widow and Mary, for 
neglecting the cooking and listening to the men, 
when she herself so often paused in her labors, 
ay, stood up by the chinks in the wall, that her 
willing ears might drink in the praises bestowed 
upon her lord. 

**Now, Foster, my gallant friend, tell us 
about it all—how you found them, and how you 
got them out.” 

**Well, gentlemen,” replied he, ‘‘all I can 
say is, that we are quite as curious to know how 
you ever got them down there. It’s easier for 
a horse to go up those steep rocks than down; 
and that boy and I worked seven mortal hours 
with axe and hatchet. It was uncertain then 
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THE WIDOW'S JEWELS. 


for a while whether we could do it. But I had | ly fed, and after some sewing up of bridles, stir- 

promised, and, by the help of Providence and | rup-straps, and girths, our travelers mounted. 

that square bottle we found in your baggage, we| Foster hospitably pressed them to tarry with 
| him another night, but the Squire would not 


succeeded in making my words good.” 
In the mean time the horses were abundant- | hear of it; he said they had already overstaid 
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FOERDING INDIAN CREEK. 


their time, and he wouldn’t be surprised if there | the tempest when the elements seemed to prom- 
was a storm brewing. His fellow-travelers look- | ise clear weather. 


ed at the cloudless sky and setting sun, and | 


Our adventurers started down the road at a 


speculated in silence on the intuitive knowiedge pace that tried the mettle of their steeds, dash- 
which enabled the elder gentleman to foresee | ing through the deep and rocky fords of Indian 


4+.» , “THRY'RR ComMING'” 








Creek, and clattering over hill 
and dale, as if they had never 
known hunger or sorrow. About 
nine o'clock that night they 
drew rein before the mansion of 
Squire Irving, on the banks of 
the ‘‘ Chucky,” about twenty-five 
miles from Jonesborough. Here 
they were received with true 
Western hospitality, and here we 
will leave them to dream of past 
perils and anticipated joys. 

Indeed it is high time we were 
looking after our long-neglected 
ladies in Jonesborough. 

For some days after the de- 
parture of the gentlemen they 
amused themselves indifferently 
well, shopping in a small way, 
altering the fashion of their 
dresses, ripping the flounces off 
some, re-flouncing others, and ad- 
justing their brass and whalebone 
hoops, which had been sadly de- 
ranged by the stage ride from 
Blountville. 

In the course of a week these 
things grew tedious. Annette 
began to yawn, and Medame to 
grow fidgety ; Leonore had skim- 
med over a wheelbarrow-load of 
British classics; Tiny had bro- 
ken the limbs and poked out the 
eyes of several dolls, and the dis- 
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position to ennui seemed general. They looked 
out of the windows fifty times a day, and in 
the afternoons, when the weather permitted, 
walked on the road toward the mountains, in 
the hope of meeting the returning troop. As 
they were disappointed day after day, Madam 
B.’s patience at length gave way. She de- 
clared it was outrageous, vowed she didn’t care 
if they never came back, and spoke of gather- 
ing up and returning home without them. 
Unfortunately the Squire had all the money, 
and this idea had to be abandoned. Finally, 
she bought another dress and seated herself 
to sewing, drawing the window-curtains close, 
and positively forbidding any allusion to the 
absentees. Nevertheless would tlie good lady 
start involuntarily at the sound of every foot- 
step on the stair, or the clatter of hoofs on the 
street. Then she would bite her lip, sharply 
chide the girls for laughing, and resume her 
work with redoubled energy. 

At length a mountaineer, who had come down 
to trade in Jonesborough, brought tidings that 
three strangers, with their horses, had perished 
in the mountains. As a matter of course, this 
report was immediately conveyed to the Eutaw. 

The girls, with white lips, pronounced it non- 
sense. Mrs. Broadacre said it was just what 
they deserved; she was glad of it; and then 
fell into hysterics. Leonore’s steadfast spirit 
was again in requisition, calming the matron’s 
alarm with sensible assurances, drying the tears 
that trembled in Annette’s eyes, and diverting 
Tiny’s mind from the subject to renewed inter- 
est in her dolls. 

Still the hours wore on heavily enough. Jim 
Bug was sent out on the mountain to recon- 
noitre, but could hear nothing except some vague 
rumors that went rather to confirm the story. 
But this the faithful servant carefully concealed ; 
Nay, on returning to the house, he even invent- 
ed a soothing tale to tell instead. About the 
middle of the afternoon there was heard a heavy 
footstep on the stair. Suddenly Tiny threw 
aside her doll and started up: 

**They’re coming! they’re coming !” 

‘* Be quiet, child. It is only some one bring- 
ing up wood.” 

“They're here !” she cried, bounding toward 
the door. ‘I know the voice of Papa’s feet.” 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF SAILORS. 
N that eventful night when the five hundred 
men composing the ship’s company of the 
ill-fated steamer Central America were strug- 
gling for life with darkness and the billows, an 
old-time superstition of the sea turned toward 
them the prow of the Norwegian bark Zllen, 
whose brave crew succeeded in rescuing the sur- 
vivors of those despairing swimmers. The cir- 
cumstances of the rescue are too fresh in the 
public mind to need recital at our hands. We 
will simply quote the words of the Norwegian 
Captain, as to the cause of his so fortunate pres- 
ence upon the scene of disaster and death: 
‘** Some time before I saw or heard you (so he 





spoke to one of the rescued), the wind hauled 
and I altered my course a little—thus standing 
away from the then unknown scene of wreck. 
Immediately after altering my course, a small 
bird flew across the ship twice, and then darted 
at my face. I took little notice of the circum- 
stance. Again the bird flew around the ship, 
and again it darted in my face. This time I 
began to regard it as something extraordinary, 
and while pondering upon the matter, and hes- 
itating whether to pay attention to the feathered 
monitor, it appeared for the third time and re- 
peated its extraordinary actions. I immediate- 
ly put the ship’s head back to the course we had 
been originally steering; and shortly after we 
heard noises in the water about us ;” which proved 
to be the shouts of the shipwrecked. 

The vessel was in their midst. | Had she been 
continued upon her altered course, it is certain 
that the cries of the swimmers would have failed 
to reach the bark, and they would have been in 
all probability lost. 

If a disposition to believe more than is war- 
ranted by reason be the true meaning of super- 
stition, then, to a certain extent, the existence 
of this faculty in the mind of an uneducated 
sailor is pardonable; placed in the sphere of 
action of the greatest wonders in creation he 
beholds the working of mysterious influences, 
acting on a gigantic scale—the rising and fall- 
ing of the tides, awful from their immensity, and 
wonderful from their exact regularity ; he sails, 
and in a few weeks the fickle and inconstant 
wind is changed for one that never varies—the 
needle, obeying a secret law occult from his in- 
vestigation, becomes his constant friend and 
companion ; and placing implicit reliance on 
these mysterious agents, he is easily led to give 
credence to things of meaner note, predisposing 
him to superstition. 

With slight powers of observation, and still less 
reflection, the sailor is not an adept at tracing 
causes. Most things beyond tlie range of the 
familiar are a mystery to him—hence he is easily 
imposed upon. Continually exposed to perils 
of great moment, from habit he becomes bold 
and daring, as regards physical dangers ; but at 
the same time he is the veriest slave of super- 
stitious fear, and the dull hours of the middle 
watch are often passed in feverish excitement, 
as some garrulous old tar narrates to his listen- 
ing mates the voices and echoes he has heard, 
and the flashes he has seen, since he first fol- 
lowed his restless calling. 

Seamen are prone to wonder, and in their 
rambling vocation this faculty is constantly ex- 
ercised. Flying Dutchmen and other supernat- 
ural appearances have ever been considered by 
them as among the things entitled to implicit 
faith; it is this faculty in its excited state that 
has produced the vision of the phantom ship— 
the sea serpent—and made them converts to the 
belief in all the wonderful tales about the Kra- 
ken. 

The objects which induce the seaman to su- 





| perstition are various, and in proposing to enu- 

















THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


merate some of the most popular, we will com- 
mence with fishes. 

The common barnacle, or shell-fish, frequent- 
ly found sticking to the bottoms of ships, is be- 
lieved by Scotch and English mariners to be- 
come a species of goose ; and, indeed, when we 
find Hollinshed gravely asserting, that ‘‘ with 
his own eyes he saw the feathers of these barna- 
cles hang out of the shell at least two inches,” 


who can be surprised at the credulity of the il- | 


literate sailor? In Scotland this is widely be- 
lieved, and the goose supposed to owe its exist- 
ence to the barnacle has a name: 
**Like your Scotch Barnacle, now a block, 
Instantly a worm, and presently a great goose.’** 

Another very common superstition is, that the 
black spot on each side of the gills of the John 
Dory, and haddock, was made by St. Peter with 
his finger and thumb, when he took the tribute 
money out of the mouths of fish of these species, 
and which mark continued on the whole race 
ever since the performance of this miracle. 

The dolphin and porpoise are never looked 
upon as favorable omens if they make their ap- 
pearance during a calm—tie belief is, that the 
fish and the wind come from the same quarter. 
If they spring and bound about with energy, it 
is held to be a sure prognostic of an approach- 
ing gale—on the contrary, if they are seen pur- 
suing each other during a storm, or when the 
sea is rough, it is a sign of fair and calm weath- 
er to ensue. 

There is an ugly fish called a sea urchin. If 
these are observed to thrust themselves into the 
mud, or endeavor to cover their bodies with 





* “There are (says Gerard, in his Herbal, edit. 1597, 
p. 1391), in the north parts of Scotland, certain trees, 
whereon do grow shell-fishes,” ete., etc., “which, falling 
into the water, do become fowls, whom we call Barnakles 
—in the north of England, Brant Geese—and in Lanca- 
shire, Tree Geese,” etc. 


sand, it foreshows a storm. Cockles and other 
shell-fish frequently have sand and gravel stick- 
ing to them previous to bad weather. The phi- 
losophy of this appears to be, they try to ballast 

themselves, in order to resist being raised from 
| the bottom by surges; and as a general rule, it 
is observed that both salt and fresh water fish 
leap and bite more eagerly before rain than at 
any other time. 

A deadly feud exists between the sailor and 
the shark; and of all the fish which swim “the 
ocean stream,” there is ngt one upon which he 
| exercises such unrelenting animosity as this rav- 

enous fish. Once in his power, on the deck. 
‘and instantly his knife is plunged into its vora- 
cious maw; and with greedy delight he gloat» 
{over the expiring agonies of his victim. He 

believes if one of these fish follow the ship for 

a few days a death is sure to occur on board. 
| With Danish and Norwegian seamen are as- 

sociated many singular superstitions. The Neck 
| is one of these: in shape he is described a hand- 
| some boy, wearing a red cap on his head, be- 
' neath which escapes a rich profusion of golden 
hair, luxuriant and dazzling; he is shaped be- 
low like a horse; his amusement is playing on 
a golden harp, sitting on the waters—he plays 
exquisitely. This superstition is interesting, in- 
asmuch as it is connected with Christianity ; fer 
it is believed the Neck will teach any one the 
art of playing on his golden harp who will pre- 
sent him with a black lamb, at the same time 
promising him redemption, as the loss of his 
salvation troubles him exceedingly. 

From Norway also comes the story of the 
Kraken; and although the authority of Bishop 
Pontoppidan of Bergen, and member of the 
Royal Academy of Science at Copenhagen, ap- 
pears to support the truth of the appearance of 
|this wonderful marine production, still great 
| deliberation must be exercised before we adopt 
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the contradictory statements concerning it—nay, | superstition in some way explain the reason of 
perhaps we may be pardoned if we place the | the faith in a child’s caul, or the holy and for- 
whole account of it to superstitious fear, or at | tunate cap, as it is called by some? In France, 
least to a want of proper investigation. ‘*étre né coiffé,” is an expression signifying 
This immense marine animal (according to | that a person is extremely fortunate. The pos- 
the authority above mentioned) frequents the | session of a caul is esteemed an infallible pre- 
northern seas, particularly near the coasts of | servative against drowning, as occasional news- 
Norway and Sweden; and the bishop, in his | paper advertisements, in the middle of this nine- 
natural history of the latter kingdom, gives an | teenth century, will sufficiently prove. 
interesting account of this stupendous creature. The stormy petrel, or Mother Cary’s chicken, 
According to him the Kraken lies in deep water, | is of the catalogue of marine superstitions. ‘This 
in eighty or one hundred fathoms, and when he | delicate little ocean bird is not much larger than 
rises to the surface, which it appears he seldom | a lark, and takes the widest flight of any from 
does, the calmest sea becomes troubled to a vast | the shore; and hence, when a gale springs up, 
distance around him, the heaving billows point- it is frequently obliged to seek refuge on rocks 
ing out the more immediate space in which he | in the sea, or on vessels. For this reason it 
will emerge; those parts of his back above the | has been called the tempest bird. The French 
surface assuming the aspect of so many islands, name petit Pierre, is taken from their habit of 
variable in dimensions as well as shape, at every | walking on the water by the help of their wings. 
motion of the Kraken. The form of this mon- | Mermaids are too well known to need a descrip- 
ster is likened to a crab, and the back or upper tion; a lovely woman upward from the waist, 
part is said to be a mile and a half in circum- | and a fish below; they delight in combing their 
ference, or, as some affirm, even more. Its | long golden locks with a comb, and examining 
limbs, and it has many, are truly enormous, ap- | themselves in a mirror; they are considered dan- 
pearing, when elevated above the sea, as large | gerous to approach, as their fascinating beauty, 
as the masts of moderate-sized ships, and are | heightened and assisted by their delicious mel- 
besides possessed of such strength that with one | ody, entice the unwary into the water, to drown 





of them he can seize on boats and the smaller 
kinds of ships, and draw them under water. His 
descent is no less terrible than his rising, since 
it occasions a swell and whirlpool, so violent and 
irresistible, that ships of the greatest size com- 
ing within its action inevitably sink into the 
abyss of waters—and sink to rise no more. 

Various authors mention this tremendous ani- 
mal besides Pontoppidan ; among others, Denys 
Montfort, who, it appears, gave the subject much 
attention; he even classed him with the sepia 
—while some think he partakes of the mixed 
character of the sepia and medusa. He is also 
stated to belong to the mollusca order, or family 
of worms peculiar to the sea. 

In proof of the existence of such an animal, 
the Norwegian sailors state, that on the coast 
adjacent to the place where the Kraken inhab- 
its, the waters often suddenly become shallow 
—that is to say, the ground fished upon a few 


hours since in fifty or eighty fathoms, is rapidly | 


reduced to five or ten, or even less than that; 
they believe this sudden shoaling of the water 
to be caused by the rising of the Kraken; and as 
fish always abound in the vicinity of the spot 
where he is supposed to be, they regard it as 
a fortunate circumstance; should the Kraken, 
however, approach very near the surface, they 
are compelled to pull for their lives, to avoid 
being killed by the enormous monster. 

The opposite feelings of profaneness and su- 
perstition are often found united in sailors, and 
the same individual who would dread'the storm- 
raising effect of whistling a jig, will often be 
guilty of the most revolting excesses and licen- 
tious conduct. One beautiful weakness, howev- 
er, they possess, compensating for the absurdity 


them. They are supposed to abide in caverns 
in the sea, and to delight in submarine grottoes. 
This fabulous creature, no doubt, owes its origin 
to the resemblance which a certain kind of seal, 
when in the water, bears to the upper part of 
the human body. 

The belief is very common among old seamen 
| that Fins and Laplanders are wizards, possessed 
| of mysterious and occult powers over winds and 
| storms. Dana, in his ‘‘Two Years Before the 
| Mast,” gives some particulars concerning this 
| belief. One of his shipmates had been with a 
| Fin, a sail-maker, ‘“‘who could do any thing he 
| had a mind to.” This sail-maker, it was be- 
lieved, kept in his bunk a very mysterious junk 
| bottle, which was always just half full of rum, 

though he got drunk upon its contents nearly 
every day. The sailors believed that he daily 
| Placed this bottle before him on a chest, and 
| talked to it by the half hour. 
| There are at sea numerous legends of head- 
| Strong Fins, who, taking dudgeon at some fan- 
|cied insult from officers, have detained the 
| ship, by causing head winds of weeks’ duration. 
|‘ John” told Mr. Dana that he had himself 

been in a ship where they had a head wind for 
| a fortnight, and the captain discovered at last 
| that one of the crew, whom he had given some 
| hard words some time before, was a Fin. Upon 
this he immediately told him that, if he did not 
stop the head wind, he would shut him down in 
the fore-peak (a dark and narrow hole in the bow 
of the vessel). The Fin would not give in (so said 
John), and the captain shut him up, and stopped 
his allowance of food. After a day and a half 
of starvation the obstinate Fin was subdued, and 





‘¢ did something or other which brought the wind 


_-“of many others—it is, that children are always | round again,” upon which they let him up. 
deemed lucky to a ship. May not this amiable ' 


Allscamen are more or less superstitious about 
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SUIP SAILING THROUGH THE AIR. 


the moon; they prognosticate from her appear- | and secret law of its own turning its breast in 


ance the kind of weather to ensue. If her horns 
appear sharp, fine weather is considered likely to 
follow; it is a bad omen when the new moon 
lies on her back, that is, when her horns are 
pointed toward the zenith. It often occurs that 
the dark side of the moon is seen, or, in other 
words, that part of the moon which is covered 
with shadow is visible through it. This they 
call the new moon carrying the old moon in her 
arms, and is considered a bad sign; a hazy cir- 
ele round the moon foretells rain, the distance 
of the circle from the luminary indicating the 
near or distant period of its occurring. 

“Friday has, hitherto, been considered an un- 
fortunate day for commencing a voyage—Sun- 
day the reverse. This superstition probably 
arose from the circumstance of the crucifixion 
of the Redeemer on the first-mentioned day, and 
his resurrection on the last. It was the custom 
of the early mariners to obtain the good wishes 
of the church previous to going to sea, to pro- 
tect them from its perils; and it is conjectured 
the priesthood, in order to enforce a strict ob- 
servance of their religious rites, were the insti- 
gators of this superstition. The grand leveler, 
steam, however, is fast depriving the one of its 
supposed evil influence, and the other of its fan- 
cied good. 


— All good fortune is supposed to leave the ship 


while she carries a corpse on board. To lose 
a mop, or drop a water-bucket into the sea while 
drawing water—to drown a cat or to kill one, are 
deemed evil omens; and as a wind-up to these 
absurd notions, it is believed by most British 
mariners that all persons born at sea belong to 
Stepney parish, in London. 

Some sailors believe that a kingfisher sus- 
pended freely in the air, by means of a piece of 
thread passed through its beak, will show from 
which quarter the wind blows, by an occult 





the true direction, thereby introducing natural 
weathercocks. 

Hanging a rope over‘a ship’s side is a super- 
stitious idea which many seamen possess; the 
belief is that their friends, sweet-hearts, or wives. 
as the case may be, secretly take hold of it, and 
help to pull the ship home again. 

Events frequently happen at sea, strongly 
tending to feed and cherish a superstitious feel- 
ing; and men who too frequently judge of things 
from appearances, without inquiring into the 
cause, are apt to ascribe to supernatural agency 
what might be readily explained by scientific 
observation. The following is an example: 

On a calm and sunny day a ship was sailing 
over the sea, hundreds of miles away from any 
land, and no other sail in sight, when suddenly 
the attention of her crew was arrested by the 
loud and distinct ringing of a bell. Clang, 
clang, clang it went, to the amazement of all. 
They ascended the rigging, but nothing could 
be seen but the gently-heaving sea and the fair 
blue sky. From whence could this sound pro- 
ceed? No bell, by the ordinary mode of con- 
veying sound, could be heard from the distance 
they could see; still the inexplicable sounds 
continued—clang, clang, clang—and terror was 
depicted in the countenances of the crew; it 
seemed to them as though they heard the ship’s 
knell, and many a hardy tar grew pale. A sci- 
entific individual calmed their fears, for he ac- 
counted for the strange bell at once—upon the 
well known principle of the acoustic tube—in 
this way: as the sound of a gun discharged from 
a high mountain echoes from cliff to cliff, so, 
in the present instance, the clouds reflected the 
sound of a bell of a distant ship to the spot in 
which they were placed. oon after, on the 


following day, they met a ship, and on inquir- 
ing they found it was her bell they had heard— 











her crew had been violently sounding it for their 
amusement. But for this explanation, and its 
happy confirmation, every seaman on board 
would have believed that the sounds of the bell 
were caused by supernatural agency. 

Ships apparently navigated among the clouds 
are sometimes seen at sea, owing to certain pe- 
culiar states of the atmosphere, and under these 
circumstances it requires no ordinary effort to 
calm the superstitious apprehensions of ignorant 
men. 

A few years ago a ship left an English port 
on a distant voyage—she was expected to be 
absent about a year. After that period of time 
had elapsed, and some few months over, her 
owners began to be uneasy about her fate ; still 
she came not. Month after month rolled away, 
until all hope of seeing her return had been ban- 
ished from the mind of the most sanguine. In 
the course of the summer a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning arose, which on clearing 
away left the sky serene, when a ship bearing a 
great resemblance to the missing vessel appear- 
ed in the air, standing under all her canvas, and 
bearing for the harbor—she kept in sight twen- 
ty minutes. The phantom ship was borne along 
until she appeared within half a mile of the 
spectators; she then gradually disappeared, be- 
came fainter and fainter, until she wholly van- 
ished into air. The vision was of course be- 
lieved to be the spectre of the lost ship, and 
came to warn the towns-people of her fate. In 
thirty hours after the real missing ship sailed 
into the harbor. Science explains this myste- 
tious appearance in the following manner: 
When the spectre of the missing ship was first 
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seen, the real ship herself was a great distance 
off at sea, but her image was reflected on the 
clouds within the vision of the spectators in the 
town, by certain laws of optics well understood, 
before her outlines could be discerned on the 
horizon. A slight shifting of the sun’s rays, or 
a different density of the atmosphere, caused her 
sudden disappearance. : 

A familiar illustration of the above singular 
appearance may be seen by trying the following 
experiment: Look at any object through aleohol 
lying on water, and the object will appear re- 
versed ; so a ship, or other object, seen through 
two strata of air of different densities will ap- 
pear the same. 

In the Isle of France there are persons who 
predict the approach of vessels long before they 
are visible to the ordinary eye; this is, no doubt, 
owing to their being reflected in the atmosphere 
or on the clouds, and caused by -he high elec- 
tric state of the air in that part of the world. 
Sailors call the lightning seen in those parts 
“Madagascar lightning,” the most incessart 
and vivid known. 

Whenever we are at a loss to assign to an 
object presented to our notice for the first time 
its proper class, or to trace a cause to its effect, 
we exercise the faculty of wonder, differing in 
intensity in proportion to the power of the ex- 
citing cause; and in elucidation of this theory. 
a circumstance which occurred to some English 
sailors, while investigating an island in the Pa- 
cific, is introduced here. 

The shore-going party had left the ship, and 
were proceeding toward the land, which the 
morning sun had revealed to them rather unex- 
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EXPLODING 


pectedly. They had two boats, the jolly-boat 
and a cutter. On nearing the shore they were 
much surprised to find the sea covered with 
branches of the most beautiful coral, in places 
rising level with the surface of the sea, forming 
beautiful little bays and creeks, the margins of 
which were of the most dazzling hues; in one of 
them was a bed of coral a few feet below the 
surface; and as the boats skimmed over it the 
varying shades caused by the gentle rippling of 
the water afforded one of the most delightful 
sights that nature ever presented. It appeared 
to grow from the shore in a lateral direction, 
and branched out in surprising luxuriance, but 
its extensive ramifications prevented its root be- 
ing seen; it had, therefore, the appearance of 
hanging in the water. The smooth sea, the 
bland air, and the bright sun illumined the dif- 
ferent kinds of coral, and exposed them, in all 
their brilliancy, to the delighted gaze of the 
party. Bright as the corel was, it was dullness 
itself when compared with the myriads of fishes 
which glided about at their leisure in these coral 
basins; the intensity of their hues baffles all de- 
scription, and the enchanting harmony of the 
whole was completed by the variety of their 
size and form. 

After passing over this singular place the 
water suddenly deepened, and pulling direct for 
the shore, distant about half musket shot, they 
perceived the mouth of a cavern into which the 
sea flowed. At the entrance the water was 
about six fathoms deep, which gradually be- 
eame shallower as they advanced into the inte- 
rior; at a distance of about three hundred yards 





A MONSTER. 


from its mouth the cavern branched off in two 
directions almost at right angles—the main 
channel, however, continuing in a straightfor- 
ward course, the branch to the right having an 
opening which communicated with the sea, 
though at a considerable distance. After « lit- 
tle delay, spent in examining the glittering sides 
of the cavern, the boats separated, the one tak- 
ing the opening to the right, and the other the 
opening to the left, which was but obscurely 
lighted. We will follow the fortunes of the first 
boat. After passing some distance down the 
new-found opening they came to others, branch- 
ing off in various directions, in most of which 
there was water sufficient to float the boat; they 
continued to gently grope their way toward the 
light, leaving the side channels unexplored, fear- 
ing to lose themselves in the labyrinths of the 
grotto. 

Pulling gently along, and constantly sound- 
ing the bottom with a boat-hook, they ultimate- 
ly arrived at the other entrance of the cavern ; 
but before coming to it they entered one of the 
most stupendous and magnificent-looking halls 
the mind can contemplate, placed at such a dis- 
tance from the mouth of the cave as to exclude 
the too scrutinizing effects of the daylight, and 
yet obtaining sufficient light to indistinctly show 
the outlines of the place. 

It was impossible to ascertain the height of 
the roof, as it was totally concealed from view 
in impenetrable gloom ; on rowing round it, the 
circumference was considered at least a quarter 
ofa mile. In different places broad, lofty aisles. 
flying buttresses, Gothic pillars—all on the 
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grandest scale—were presented to the imagina- 
tion; and the effect of the whole was singularly 
heightened by the flashes of phosphorescent 
light emitted from the water as the boat passed 
through it; living streams of pale blue fire 
seemed to cling to the blades of the oars, and 
the boat’s wake shone with the brilliancy of 
melted silver. 

Admiration and astonishment are but poor 
terms to express the emotions of the mind in 
visiting this extraordinary place. If a mermaid 
or a siren, or any other fabled creation of the 
brain, had sprung out of the water, she would 
have been considered in her proper place; in 
short, it seemed the fitted abode for such he- 
ings. After lingering about, loth to leave the 
spot containing such singular beauty, and re- 
gretting that a natural curiosity so stupendous- 
ly elegant should be so far removed from the 
civilized world, the boat’s crew retraced their 
course, in order to join their companions. 

They were doomed to be terrified as well as 
delighted ere they reached the open day again, 
as, by the time they had gained the spot where 
the boats separated, they found their shipmates 
waiting their return in the greatest impatience. 

It appeared, after their separation, the boat’s 
crew investigating the opening in the cavern to 
the left, after penetrating a little distance, found 
their further progress impeded by some object 
which nearly reached across the channel of the 
cave, and which appeared to move itself up and 
down as if endowed with life. Theindistinctness 
of the light prevented an accurate examination, 
and as mystery always magnifies danger, they 
concluded it was some huge marine monster en- 
tangled in the mazes of the cavern; and not 
knowing what to make of it, they paused at a 
respectful distance, to examine more closely. 
One roll of the mass, however, completely dis- 
concerted their nerves; and the sighing of the 
wind through the vaulted roofs and arches of 
the cave gave a moaning and indistinct sound, 
which had a powerful effect upon their imagina- 
tion. After waiting a single instant they pulled 
the boat’s head round, and rowed with all their 
mignt toward their companions, who arrived 
just in time to witness their excitement. Now 
these very men, who, in all probability, would 
have faced the battery of a ninety-gun ship, 
hour after hour, without flinching, fled from an 
indistinct and unknown danger acting upon 
their superstitious fears. 

After quieting their apprehensions, the boats 
united and returning to the charge with in- 
creased numbers, they set about in right earnest 
to unriddle the cause of their dismay. Upon 
close examination it proved to be an old palm, 
which, having been blown from the land into 
the sea, had floated into the cavern, where the set 
of the tide had placed it in the position found 
by the party. One end was poised upon a shely- 
ing rock, and time had covered the whole with 
a mass of long sea-weed. The rising and fall- 
ing of the waters, caused by the swell of the sea 
from the outside, gave it that motion which the 
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excited imagination of the sailors converted into 
the agonizing throes of some dying sea-mon- 
ster. How many of our superstitious fears 
might be calmed if a similar investigation into 
cause and effect were instituted ! 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE. 
[Written exclusively for Harrer’s Macazrne. ] 
BY CHARLES READE, 

Author of “‘ Never too late to Mend," “Christie John- 
stone,” etc. 

CAP 3. 


| was now time that Miss Paley should suffer 
the penalty of her sex. She was a comely 
good-humored and sensible girl. We used oft- 
en to walk out together on Sundays, and very 
friendly we were. I used to tell her she was 
the flower of her sex, and she to laugh at that. 
One Sunday I spoke more plainly and laid my 
heart, my thirteen shillings, the fruit of my last 
imposture on the public, and my various arts, at 
her feet out walking. 

A proposal of this sort, if I may trust the 
stories I read, produces thrilling effects: if 
agreeable, the Ladies either refuse in order to 
torment themselves, which act of virtue justifies 
them they think in tormenting the man they 
love, or else they show their rapturous assent 
by bursting out crying, or by fainting away or 
their lips turning cold, and other signs proper 
to a disordered stomach; if it is to be ‘‘no” 
they are almost as much cut up about it, and 
say no like yes, which has the happy result of 
leaving him hope and prolonging his pain. 
Miss Paley did quite different. She blushed a 
little and smiled archly and said ‘*‘ Now John 
you and I are good friends, and I like you very 
much; and I will walk with you, and laugh 
with you as much as you like: but I have been 
engaged these two years to Charles Hook, and 
I love him, John.” 

**Do you? Lucy!” 

‘¢ Yes,” under her breath a bit. 

“cc Oh 1” : 

** So if we are to be friends you must not put 
that question to me again John; what do you 
say? we are to be friends are,we not ?” and she 
put out her hand. 

** Yes Lucy.” 

‘¢ And John, you need not go for to tell my 
father. What is the use vexing him? He has 
got a notion, but it will pass away in time.” 
I consented of course and Lucy and I were 
friends. 

Mr. Paley somehow suspected which way his 
daughter’s heart turned, and not long after this 
a neighbor told me he heard him quizzing her 
unmerciful for her bad judgment. As for harsh- 
ness or tyranny that was not under his skin as 
the saying is. He wound up with telling her 
that John was a man safe to rise. 

“‘T hope he may, father, I am sure,” says 
Lucy. 
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** Well and can’t you see he is the man for 
‘ou ?” 
‘* No, father, I can’t see that, he he!” 


CAP 4. 


I pon’r think I have been penniless not a 
dozen times in my life. When I get down to 
twopence or threepence, which is very frequent 
indeed, something is apt to turn up and raise 
me to silver once more, and there I stick. But 
about this time I lay out of work a long time 
and was reduced to the lowest ebb. In this 
condition a friend of mine took me to the 
** Harp” in Little Russell Street to meet Mr. 
Webb, the manager of a strolling company. 
Mr. Webb was beating London for recruits to 
complete his company which lay at Bishop’s 
Stortford, but which owing to desertions was 


not numerous enough to massacre 5 Act plays, 


Iinstantly offered to go as Carpenter and Scene- 
shifter: to this he demurred. He was provided 
with them already—he wanted Actors; to this 
I objected, not that I cared to what sort of work 
I turned my hand, but in these companies a car- 
penter is paid for his day’s work according to 
his agreement, but the actors are remunerated 
by a share in the night’s profits, and the profits 
are often written in the following figures — 
£0 Os. Od. 

However Mr. Webb was firm: he had no 
carpenter’s place to offer me, so I was obliged 
to lower my pretensions; I agreed then to be 
an Actor. Iwas cast as ‘‘ Father Philip” in 
the Iron Chest next evening: my share of the 
profits to be one-eighth. I borrowed a shilling, 
and my friend Johnstone and I walked all the 
way to Bishop’s Stortford. We played the Iron 
Chest and divided the profits. Hitherto I had 
been in the mechanical arts. This was my fir t 
step into the fine ones. Father Philip’s share 
of the Chest was 21d. 

Now this might be a just remuneration for 
the performance; I almost think it was; but 
it left the walk, thirty miles, not accounted 
for. 

The next night I was cast in ‘‘ Jerry Sneak.” 
I had no objection to the part, only under exist- 
ing circumstances the place to play it seemed to 
me to be the road to London, not the boards of 
Bishop Stortfordg; so I sneaked off toward the 
Seven Dials. Johnstone, though cast for the 
hero, was of Jerry’s mind and sneaked away 
along with him. 

We had made but 12 miles when the Man- 
ager and a Constable came up with us. These 
were peremptory days; they offered us our 
choice of the fine arts again or prison; after a 
natural hesitation we chose the arts, and were 
driven back to them like sheep. Night’s prof- 
its, 5d. In the morning the whole company 
dissolved away like a snow ball. Johnstone 
and I had a meagre breakfast and walked on it 
26 miles. He was a stout fellow —shone in 
Brigands—he encouraged and helped me along 
but at last I could go no further. 

My slighter frame was quite worn out with 





hunger and fatigue. ‘‘ Leave me,” I said “ per- 
haps some charitable hand will aid me, and if 
not why then I shall die: and I don’t care if I 
do, for I have lost all hope.” 

‘* Nonsense,” cried the fine fellow “I'll carry 
you home on my back sooner than leave you— 
die? that is a word a man should never say— 
Come, courage, only four miles more.” 

No. I could not move from the spot. I was 
what I believe seldom really happens to any 
man, dead beat, body and soul. 

I sank down on a heap of stones. Johnstone 
sat down beside me. 

The sun was just setting. It was a bad look 
out: starving people to lie out on stones all 
night. A man can stand cold and he can fight 
with hunger: but put those two together and life 
is soon exhausted. 

At last a rumble was heard, and presently an 
empty coal wagon came up: a coal-heaver sat 
on the shaft, and another walked by the side. 
Johnstone went to meet them — they stopped, 
I saw him pointing to me, and talking earn- 
estly. 

The men came up to me: they took hold of 
me and shot me into the cart like a hundred 
weight of coal. Why he is starving with cold 
said one of them, and he flung half a dozen 
empty sacks over me, and on we went. At the 
first public the wagon stopped, and soon one of 
my new friends, with a cheerful voice, brought 
a pewter flagon of porter to me: I sipped it: 
*¢ don’t be afraid of it,” cried he,—‘‘ down with 
it; it is meat and drink that is:” And indeed 
so I found it—it was a heavenly solid liquid to 
me — it was ‘‘ stout” by name, and “stout” by 
nature. 

These good fellows, whom men do right to 
call black Diamonds carried me safe into the 
Strand, and thence, being now quite my own 
man again, I reached the Seven Dials. Paley 
was in bed. He came down directly in his night 
gown, and lighted a fire and pulled a piece of 
cold beef out of the cupboard and cheered me 
as usual, but in a fatherly way this time ; and 
of course at my age I was soon all right again, 
and going to take the world by storm to-morrow 
morning. He left me for a while, and went up 
stairs: presently he came down again. 

‘* Your bed is ready, John.” 

“Why,” said I ‘* you have not three rooms.” 

** Lucy is on a visit,” said he: then he paused 
—‘‘stop a bit, I'll warm your bed.” 

He took me up stairs to my old room and 
warmed the bed. I, like a thoughtless young 
fool rolled into it, half gone with sleep, and 
never woke till 10 next morning. 

I don’t know what the reader will think of 
me, when I tell him that the old man had turn- 
ed Lucy out of her room into his own, and sat 
all night by the fire that I might lie soft after 
my troubles. Ah—he was a bit of steel. And 
have you left me, and can I share no more sor- 
row or joy with you in this world! ? Eh dear! 
it makes me misty to think of the old man, aft- 
er all these yeats. 
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CAP 5. 


I vseEp often to repair and doctor a violin for 
a Gent. whom I shall call Chaplin, he played 
in the Orchestra of the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. 
Chaplin was not only a customer but a friend; he 
saw how badly off I was, and had a great desire 
to serve me: now it so happened that Mr. Yates 
the Manager was going to give an entertain- 
ment he called his ‘‘ At Homes’ and this took 
but a small Orchestra of which Mr. Chaplin was 
to be the leader ; so he was allowed to engage 
the other instruments and he actually proposed 
to me to be one of the second violins. 

Istared at him. ‘‘ How can I do that?” 

** Why I often hear you try a violin !” 

*¢ Yes, and I always play the same notes, 
perhaps you have observed that too?” 

TI notice it is always a slow movement — 
eh? never mind, this is the only thing I can 
think of to serve you. You must strum out 
something—it will be a good thing for you you 
know.” 

“Well,” said I, “if Mr. Yates will promise 
to sing nothing faster than ‘ Je-ru-sa-lem my 
hap-py home’ I'll accompany him.” 

No! he would not be laughed out of it; he 
was determined to put money in my pocket; 
and would take no denial. “ Next Monday you 
will have the goodness to meet me at the The- 
atre at 6 o’clock with your fiddle. Play how 
you like —play inaudible for what I care, but 
play, and draw your weekly salary you must 
and shall.” 

‘¢ Play inaudible !”’ these words sunk to the 
very bottom of me. ‘‘ Play inaudible !” 

I fell into a brown study: it lasted three days 
and three nights; finally to my good patron’s 
great content, I consented to come up to the 
scratch: and Monday night I had the hardi- 
hood to present myself in the music room of the 
Adelphi: my violin was a ringing one, I tuned 
up the loudest of them all and Mr. Chaplin’s 
eye rested on me with an approving glance. 

Time was called: we played an overture, and 
accompanied Mr. Yates in his recitatives and 
songs, and performed pieces and airs between 
the acts, ete. The leader’s eye often fell on me, 
and when it did he saw the most conscientious 
workman of the crew plowing every note with 
singular care and diligence. 

In this same little orchestra was James Bates 
another favorite of Mr. Chaplin, and an expe- 
rienced fiddler. 

This young man was a great chum of mine. 
He was a fine honest young fellow but of rather 
a Satanine temper. I mean, he was not mov- 
able to mirth at any price. He would play 
-without a smile to a new Pantomime—stuck 
there all night like Solomon cut in black mar- 
ble with a white choker, as solemn as a tomb, 
with hundreds laughing all around. 

Once or twice while we were at work, I saw 
Mr. Chaplin look at Bates, knowing we two 
were chums, and whenever he did it seems the 
young one bit his lips and turned as red as a 





beet root. After the lights were out Mr. Chaplin 
congratulated me before Bates. ‘There you 
see it is not so very hard, why hang me if you 
did not saw away as well as the best!!!” At these 
words Bates gave a sort of yell and ran home. 
Mr. Chaplin looked after him with surprise. 
‘‘There’s some devil’s delight up between you 
two,” said he; ‘I shall find you out.” 

Next night in the tuning-room my fiddle was 
so resinant, it attracted attention, and one or 
two asked leave totry it. ‘‘ Why not?” said I. 

During work, Mr. Chaplin had one eye on 
me and one on Bates, and caught the perspira- 
tion running down my face, and him simpering, 
for the first time in the History of the Adelphi. 

‘* What has come over Jem Bates?” said Mr. 
Chaplin to me; “the lad is all changed, you 
have put some of your late gunpowder into him 
—there is something up between you two.” 
After the play he got us together and he look- 
ed Bates in the face and just said to him, Eh? 

At this wholesale interrogatory Bates laid 
hold of himself tight. No Mr. Chaplin Sir I 
can’t—it will kill me when it does come out of 
me. 

‘* When what comes out?” You young ras- 
cals if you dont both of you tell me J’ll break 
my fiddle over Bates and Jack shall mend it 
free of expense, gratis for nothing—that is how 
Ill serve mutineers. Come out with it. 

“Tell him John,” said Bates demurely. 

“No” said I, “‘tell him yourself if you think 
it will gratify him.” I had my doubts. 

‘* Well,” says Bates, it is ungrateful to keep 
you out of it Sir, so—he! he! I'll tell you Sir 
this second violin has two bows in his violin 
case. 

“Well stupid what is commoner than that 
for a fiddler ?” 

‘* But this is not a fiddler” squeaked Bates— 
he’s only a bower. Oh—oh—oh! 

** Only a bower ?” 

“No! Oh! oh! Ishall die, it will kill me.” 
I gave a sort of ghastly grin myself. 

**You unconscionable scoundrels,” shouted 
Mr. Chaplin, “there look at this Bates, he is 
at it again, a fellow that the very clown could 
never raise a laugh out of—and now I see him 
all night smirking, and grinning, and looking 
down like a jackdaw that has got his claw on a 
thimble. If you dont speak out I’ll knock your 
two tormenting skulls together till they roll off 
down the gutter side by side, chuckling and 
giggling all day and all night!” At this dire- 
ful mysterious threat Bates composed himself. 
‘The power is all out of my body Sir, so now 
I can tell you.” 

He then in faint tones gave this explanaticn 
which my guilty looks confirmed. ‘‘One of 
his bows is resined Sir—that one is the tuner. 
I dont know whether you have observed, but he 
tunes rather louder than any two of us. Oh 
dear it is coming again.” 

** Dont be a fool now. Yes—I have noticed 
that.” 

“The other bow Mr. Chaplin Sir, the other 
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bow is soaped, well soaped Sir—for orchestral 
use—ugh, ugh!” 

‘Oh the’ varmint.” 

Bates continued. ‘ You take a look at him 
—you see him fingering and bowing like mad— 
but as for sound, you know what a greasy bow 
is.”” 

“Of course I do! I don’t wonder at your 
laughing—hah-ha. Oh the thief—when I think 
of his diligent face and him shaking his right 
wrist like Paganinni.” 

“Mind your pockets though—he knows too 
much.” 

It was now my turn to speak. “I am glad 
you like the idea,” said I, ‘‘for it comes from 
you Sir.” 

‘* How can you say that ?” 

‘¢ What did you tell me to do?” 

“*T didn’t tell you to do that. I don’t re- 
member what I told him Bates, not to the let- 
ter.” 

‘¢ Told me to play inaudible! ! !” 

*¢ Well I never,” said Mr. Chaplin. 

“Those were your words, Sir, they did not 
fall to the ground you see.” 

My position in this orchestra and the situa- 
tions that arose out of it were meat and drink 
to my two friends. With the gentry, whose 
lives are a succession of amusements, a joke 
soon wears out, no doubt; but we poor fellows 
can’t let one go cheap, how do we know how 
long it may be before Heaven sends us another. 
A joke falling among us is like a rat in a ken- 
nel. 

At intricate passages the first violin used to 
look at the tenor, and then at me and wink, and 
they both swelled with innocent enjoyment, till 
at last unknown powers of gayety budded in 
Bates. With quizzing his friend he learned to 
taste a jest, so much so that one night Mr. 
Yates being funnier than usual if possible, a 
single horse-laugh suddenly exploded among 
the fiddles. This was Bates, gone off all in a 
moment, after his trigger being pulled so many 
years to no purpose. Mr. Yates looked down 
with gratified surprise—‘‘ hallo! Brains got in 
the orchestra! After that any thing!” 

But do you think it was fun to me all this? 
I declare I suffered the tortures of the you know 
what. I never felt safe a moment. I had 
placed myself next to an old fiddler who was 
deaf; but he somehow smelt at times that I was 
shirking and then he used to cry, “pull out! 
pull out! ye dont pull out /” 

‘* How can you say so” I used to reply, and 
then saw away like mad; when, so connected 
are the senses of sight and hearing apparently, 
the old fellow used to smile and be at peace. 
He saw me pull, and so he heard me pull ont. 
Then sometimes friends of the other performers 
would be in the orchestra, and peep over me 
and say civil things and I wish them further, 
civilities and all. But it is a fact that for two 
months I gesticulated in that orchestra without 
a soul finding out that I did not suit the note 
to the action. 





At last we broke up, to my great relief, but 
I did not leave the theatre. Mr. Widger, Mr. 
Yates’s dresser got me a place behind the scenes 
at 9 shillings per week. 

I used to dress Mr. Reeves, and run for his 
brandies and waters, which kept me on the trot 
I assure you—and do odd jobs. 

But I was now to make the acquaintance that 
colored all my life, or the cream of it. My 
time was come to move in a wider cirele of 
men and things and really to do what so many 
fancy they have done—to see the world. 

In the month of April 1828 Mr. Yates, The- 
atrical Manager, found his nightly receipts fall 
below his nightly expenses. In this situation 
a manager falls upon one of two things—a spec- 
tacle or a star. Mr. Yates preferred the latter, 
and went over to Paris and engaged Mademoi- 
selle D’jek. 

Mademoiselle D’jek was an elephant of great 
size, and unparalleled sagacity. She had been 
for some time performing in a play at Franco- 
ni’s, and created a great sensation in Paris. 

Of her previous history little is known. But 
she was first landed from the East in England, 
and was shown about merely as an elephant by 
the proprietor an Italian called Polito. The 
Frenchmen first found out her talent. Her 
present owner was a M. Huguet, and with him 
Mr. Yates treated. She joined the Adelphi 
company at a salary of £40 a week and her 
grub. 

There was great expectation in the theatre 
for some days: the play in which she was to 
perform ‘‘the Elephant of the King of Siam” 
was cast and rehearsed several times; a wood- 
en house was built for her at the back of the 
stage, and one fine afternoon, sure enough, she 
arrived with all her train, one or two of each 
nation, viz., her owner Mons. Huguet (French) 
her principal keeper Tom Elliott (English), his 
subordinates, Bernard (French) and an Italian 
nicknamed Pippin. She arrived at the stage- 
door in Maiden Lane and soon after the mes- 
senger was sent to Mr. Yates’s house. 

** Elephant’s come, Sir.” 

‘¢ Well let them put her in the place built for 
her; and I'll come and see her.” 

‘*They can’t do that, Sir.” 

** Why not?” 

“La bless you Sir, she might get her foot into 
the Theatre; but how is her body to come 
through the stage door; why she is almost as 
big as the house.” 

Down comes Mr. Yates, and there was the 
elephant standing all across Maiden Lane, all 
traffic interrupted except what could pass under 
her belly—and such a crowd! my eye!! 

Mr. Yates put his hands in his pockets and 
took a quiet look at the state of affairs—‘‘ You 
must make a hole in the wall.” 

Pickaxes went to work and made a hole or 
rather a frightful chasm in the Theatre, and 
when it looked about two thirds her size, Elliott 
said, ‘‘Stop.” He then gave hey a sharp order 


and the first specimen we saw of her cleverness 
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was her doubling herself together and creeping 
in through that hole bending her fore knees and 
afterward rising and dragging her hind legs hor- 
izontally, and so she disappeared like an enor- 
mous mole burrowing into the Theatre. 

Mademoiselle D’jek’s bills were posted all over 
the Town, and every thing done to make her 
take, and on the following Tuesday the Theatre 
was pretty well filled by the Public; the Man- 
ager also took care to have a strong party in the 
pit. In short she was nursed as other stars are 
upon their début. Nightcame. All was anx- 
iety behind the lights and expectation in front. 

The green curtain drew up and Mr. Yates 
walked on, in black dress coat, and white kid 
gloves, like a private gentleman just landed out 
of a Bandbox at the Queen’s Ball. He was the 
boy to talk to the Public: soft sawder—digni- 
fied reproach—friendly intercourse—he had 
them all at his fingers’ ends. This time it was 
the easy tone of refined conversation upon the 
intelligent creature he was privileged to intro- 
duce tothem. I remember his discourse as well 
as if it was yesterday. 

‘The Elephant” said Mr. Yates ‘‘is a mar- 
vel of nature. We are now to have the pleas- 
ure of showing her to you as taking her place in 
Art. Then he praised the wisdom and benefi- | 
cence of creation. Among the small animals 
such as cats and men, there is to be found such 
a thing as spite; treachery ditto, and love of 
mischief, and even cruelty at odd times: but 
here is a creature with the power to pull all our 
Houses about our ears like Samson, but a Heart 
that will not let her hurt a fly. Properly to ap- 
preciate her moral character consider what a 
thing power is: see how it tries us—how often 
in history it has turned men to demons. The 
Elephant added he, is the friend of man by 
choice not by necessity or instinct: it is born as 
wild as a Lion or a buffalo, but the moment an 
opportunity arrives, its kindred intelligence al- 
lies it to man its only superior or equal in rea- 
soning power. We are about,” said Mr. Yates, 
**to present a play in which an Elephant will 
act a part, and yet act but herself—for the intel- 
ligence and affectionate disposition she will dis- 
play on these boards as an actress, are merely | | 
her own private and domestic qualities. Not) 
every one of us actors, gentlemen, can say as | 
much.” Then there was a laugh in which Mr. | 
Yates joined. In short Mr. Yates who could 
play upon the public ear better than some fid- 








it: she came on only three four or times, and 
always at a nick of time, and to do good business, 
as theatricals say—i. e. for some important pur- 
pose in the story. 

A King of Siam had lately died and the El- 
ephant was seen taking her part in the funeral 
obsequies. She deposited his sceptre etc. in the 
tomb of his fathers, and was seen no more in 
that act. The rightful heir to this Throne was 
a young Prince to whom this elephant belonged. 
An usurper opposed him, and a battle took place: 
rightful heir was worsted and taken prisoner, 
usurper condemned him to be thrown into the 
sea. In the next act this sentence was being 
executed: four men were discovered passing 
through a wood carrying no end of a box. Sud- 
denly a terrific roar was heard—the men put 
down the box rather more carefully than they 
would in-real life and fled—and the Elephant 
walked on to the scene alone like any other 
actress. She smelt about the box and present- 
ly tore it open with her proboscis, and there was 
her master the rightful heir, but in a sad ex- 
hausted state. When the good soul saw this 
what does she do but walk to the other side and 
tear down the bough of a fruit-tree, and hand it 


| to the sufferer, he sucked it, and it had the ef- 


fect of stout on him, made a man of him: and 
they marched away together the elephant trum- 
peting to show her satisfaction. 

In the next act the rightful heir’s friends were 
discovered behind the bars of a Prison at a 
height from the ground. The order for their 
execution arrived, and they were down upon 
their luck terribly. In marched the Elephant 
tore out the iron bars and squeezed herself 
against the wall, half squatting, in the shape of 
a triangle, so then the prisoners glided down her 
to the ground slantendicular one after another. 

When the civil war had lasted long enough 
to sicken both sides, and enough widows and 
orphans had been made, the Siamese began to 
ask themselves ‘‘ but what is it all about?” the 
next thing was, they said ‘‘ what asses we have 
been! was there no other way of deciding be- 
tween two men, but bleeding the whole tribe ?” 


| then they reflected and said ‘‘ We are asses, that 


is clear—but we hear there is an animal in the 
nation that is not an ass; why of course then 
| she is the one to decide our dispute. ”  Accord- 
| ingly a grand assembly was held, the rival claim- 
ants were compelled to attend, and the Elephant 
wasledin. ‘Then the High Priest or some such 





dlers (I name no names), made his débutante | article having first implored Heaven to speak 
popular before ever she stepped upon the Scene. | | through the Quadruped bade her decide accord- 
He then bowed with intense gratitude to the aud- | ing to justice. No sooner were the words out 
ience for the attention they had honored him | | of his mouth than the Elephant stretched out 
with, retired to the prompter’s side and as he her proboscis, seized a little crown that glittered 
reached it the act-drop flew up and the play be- | bh on the usurper’s head, and waving it gracefully 
gan—it commenced on two legs; the elephant | in the air deposited it gently and carefully on 
did not come on till the second scene of the | the brows of the rightful heir. So then there 
Act. | was a rush made on the wrongful heir; he was 

The Drama was a good specimen of its kind: | taken out guarded and warned off the premises : 
it was a story of some interest and some length | the rightful heir mounted the throne and grin- 
and variety, and the writer had been sharp | ned and bowed all round, the Elephant trum- 
enough not to make the elephant too common in | petted — Siam hurrahed —D'jek’s party in the 
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house echoed the sound and down came the cur- 
tain in thunders of applause. Though the cur- 
tain was down, the applause continued most ve- 
hemently, and after a while a cry arose at the 
back of the pit, ‘“‘Elephant!” ‘‘ Elephant!” 
That part of the audience that had paid at the 
door, laughed at this call, but their laughter 
turned to curiosity when in answer to the cry 
the curtain was raised, and the stage discovered 
empty. Curiosity in turn gave way to surprise, 
forthe Elephant walked on from the third grooves 
alone, and came slap down to the float. At 
this the astonished public literally roared at her. 
But how can I describe the effect, the amaze- 
ment, when in return for the compliment the 
débutante slowly bent her knees and courtesied 
twice to the British public, and then retired 
backward as the curtain once more fell. Peo- 
ple looked at one another and seemed to need 
to read in their neighbors’ eyes whether such a 
thing was real, and then followed that buzz 
which tells the knowing ones behind the curtain 
that the nail has gone home, that the Theatre 
will be crammed to the ceiling to-morrow night 
and perhaps for eighty nights after. 

Mr. Yates fed Mademoiselle D’jek with his 
own hand that night, crying—‘‘ Oh you duck !” 

The fortunes of the Adelphi rose from that 
hour: full houses without intermission. 

Mr. Yates shortened his introductory address, 
and used to make it a brief, neat, and I think 
elegant eulogy of her gentleness and affection- 
ate disposition ; ‘‘ her talent the public are here 
to judge for themselves” said Mr. Yates, and 
Exit—P.S. A Theatre is a little world, and 
D’jek soon became the hero of ours. Every 
body must have a passing peep at the Star that 
was keeping the Theatre open all summer and 
providing bread for a score or two of families 
connected with it. Ofcourse a mind like mine 
was not among the least inquisitive. 

But her head keeper Tom Elliott, a surly 
fellow, repulsed our attempts to scrape acquaint- 
ance—‘‘ Mind your business and I'll mind mine” 
was his chant. He seemed to be wonderfully 
jealous of her. He could not forbid Mr. Yates 
to visit her, as he did us, but he always insisted 
on being of the party even then. He puzzled 
us, but the strongest impression he gave us was 
that he was jealous of her; afraid she would get 
as fond of some other as of him and so another 
man might be able to work her, and his own 
nose lose a joint as the saying is; later on we 
learned to put a different interpretation on his 
conduct. Pippin the Italian and Barnard the 
Frenchman used to serve her with straw and 
water etc., but it was quite a different thing 
from Elliott. They were like a fine lady’s grooms 
and running footmen; but Elliott was her 
body servant, groom of the bed chamber or what 
not. He used always to sleep in the straw close 
to her: sometimes, when he was drunk, he 
would roll in between her legs, and if she had 
not been more careful of him than any other 
animal ever was (especially himself) she must 
have crushed him to death three nights in the 





week. Next to Elliott, but a long way below 
him, M. Huguet seemed her favorite. He used 
to come into her box and caress her and feed 
her and make much of her: but she never went 
on the Stage without Elliott in sight, and in 
point of fact all she did upon our Stage was 
done at a word of command given then and 
there at the side by this man and no other—go- 
ing down to the float, courtesying, and all. Be- 
ing mightily curious to know how he had gained 
such influence with her I made several attempts 
to sound him, but drunk or sober he was equal- 
ly unfathomable on this point. 

I then endeavored to slake my curiosity at 
No. 2. I made bold to ask M. Huguet how 
he had won her affections. The Frenchman 
was as communicative as the Englishman was 
reserved: he broke a whole faggot of English 
over me: if { wrote what he said you would be 
little the wiser, but it came to this—that the 
strongest feeling of an elephant is gratitude, 
and that he had worked on this for years; was 
always kind to her and seldom approached her 
without giving her lumps of sugar—carried a 
pocket full on purpose. This tallied with what 
I had heard and read of an Elephant: still the 
problem remained why is she fonder still of 
this Tom Elliot whose manner is not ingrati- 
ating, and who never speaks to her but in a 
harsh severe voice. 

She stood my friend any way—a good many 
new Supers were engaged to play with her, and 
I was set over these: looked out their dresses, 
and went on with them and her asa slave. 9 
shillings a week for this was added to my other 
9 which I drew for dressing an actor or two of 
the higher class. 

The more I was about her, the more I felt 
that we were not at the bottom of this quadru- 
ped, nor even of her bipeds. There were ges- 
tures and glances and shrugs always passing to 
and fro. 

One day at the rehearsal of a farce there was 
no Mr. Yates. Somebody inquired loudly for 
him. 

‘*Hush,” says another. 
heard ?” 

“No!” 

**You mustn’t talk of it out of doors.” 

‘*No!” 

‘Well, then—half killed by the elephant 
this morning.” 

It seems he was feeding and coaxing her as 
he had often done before, when all in a mo- 
ment she laid hold of him with her trunk and 
gave him a squeeze. He lay in bed six weeks 
with it, and there was nobody to deliver her 
eulogy at night. Elliot was at the other end 
of the stage when the accident happened: he 
heard Mr. Yates cry out, and ran in, and the 
Elephant let Mr. Yates go the moment she saw 
him. 

We questioned Elliot. We might as well 
have cross-examined the Monument—then I 
inquired of M. Huguet what this meant. That 


**Haven’t you 


gentleman explained to me that D’jek had mis- 
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calculated her strength, that she wanted to ca- 
ress so kind a manager who was always feeding 
and courting her, and had embraced him too 
warmly. 

The Play went on, and the Elephant’s popu- 
larity increased. But it was destined to receive 
a shock so far as we little ones behind the cur- 
tain were concerned. 

One day while Pippin was spreading her 
straw she knocked him down with her trunk, 
and pressing her tooth against him—bored two 
frightful holes in his skull, before Elliot could 
interfere. Pippin was carried to St. George’s 
Hospital and we began to look in one another’s 
faces. 

Pippin’s situation was in the market. 

One or two declined it—it came down to me. 
I reflected and accepted it—another 9 shillings 
—total 27 shillings. 

That night two supers turned tail. An act- 
ress also, whose name I have forgotten, refused 
to go on with her. ‘I was not engaged to 
play with a brute” said this lady ‘and I won't; 
others went on as usual but were not so sweet 
on it as before. The rightful heir lost all rel- 
ish for his part, and above all, when his turn 
came to be preserved from harm by her, I used 
to hear him crying out of the box to Elliot, 
‘are you there ?” “ are you sure you are there?” 
and when she tore open his box, Garrick never 
acted better than this one used to now; for, 
you see, his cue was to exhibit fear and exhaus- 
tion, and he did both to the life, because for the 
last five minutes he had been thinking—‘‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear!” Suppose she should do the 
foot business on my box—instead of the pro- 
boscis. 

These however were vain fears; she made 
no mistakes before the public. 

Nothing lasts for ever in this world, and the 
time came that she ceased to fill the house. 
Then Mr. Yates re-engaged her for the prov- 
inces, and having agreed with the country man- 
agers sent her down to Bath and Bristol first. 
He had a good opinion of me and asked me to 
go with her and watch his interests. I should 


not certainly have applied for the place, but it | 


was not easy to say ‘‘ No” to Mr. Yates, and I 
felt I owed him some reparation for the injus- 
tice I had done that artist in accompanying his 
voice with my gestures. 

In short we started, D’jek, Elliot, Bernard, I, 
and Pippin on foot (he was just out of St. 
George’s). Messrs. Huguet and Yates rolled 
in their carriage to meet us at the principal 
towns where we played. 

As we could not afford to make her common, 
our walking was all night work and introduced 
me to a rough life. 

The average of night weather is wetter and 
windier than day, and many a vile night we 
tramped through when wise men were abed ; 
and we never knew for certain where we should 
pass the night, for it depended on D’jek. She 
was so enormous that half the Inns couldn’t find 
us a vlace big enough for her. Our first even- 





ing stroll was to Bath and Bristol; thence we 
crossed to Dublin, thence we returned to Ply- 
mouth. We walked from Plymouth to Liver- 
pool, playing with good success at all these 
places. At Liverpool she laid hold of Bernard, 
and would have settled his hash, but Elliot 
came between them. 

That same afternoon in walks a young gentle- 
man dressed in the height of Parisian fashion 
—glossy hat, satin tie, trowsers puckered at the 
haunches, sprucer than any poor Englishman 
will be while the world lasts—and who was it 
but Mons. Bernard come to take leave. We 
endeavored to dissuade him, he smiled and 
shook his head, treated us, flattered us, and 
showed us his preparations for France. 

All that day and the next he sauntered about 
us dressed like a gentleman, with his hands in 
his pockets, and an ostentatious neglect of his 
late affectionate charge. Before he left he in- 
vited me to drink something at his expense and 
was good enough to say I was what he most re- 
gretted leaving. 

‘* Then why go?” said I. 

‘*T will tell you mon pauvre garcon,” said 
Mons. Bernard. ‘‘ We old hands have all got 
our orders to say she is a duck. Ah, you have 
found that out of yourself. Well now as I 
have done with her I will tell you a part of her 
character, for I know her well. Once she in- 
jures you she can never forgive you. So long 
as she has never hurt you there is a fair chance 
she never will: I have been about her for years, 
and she never molested me till yesterday. But 
if she once attacks a man that man’s death war- 
rant is signed. I can’t altogether account for 
it; but trust my experience it is so. I would 
have staid with you all my life if she had not 
shown me my fate; but not now—Merci! I 
have a wife and two children in France. I 
have saved some money out of her, I return to 
the bosom of my family; and if Pippin stays 
with her after the hint she gave him in Lon- 
don, why you will see the death of Pippin my 
lad. Voila tout; that is, if you don’t go first: 
qu’est que ¢a te fait a la fin, tu es gargon toi— 
buvons !” 

The next day he left us, and left me sad for 
one. The quiet determination with which he 
acted upon positive experience of her, wasenough 
to make a man thoughtful. And then Bernard 
was the flower of us all; he was the drop of 
mirth and gayety in our iron cup. He was a 
pure unadulterated Frenchman, and, to be just, 
where in the world can you find any thing so de- 
lightful as a Frenchman ? 

He fluttered home singing 

* Les doux yeux de ma brunett-e 
Tout-e mignonett-e tout-e gentillett-e"— 
and left us all in black. 

God bless you, my merry fellow. I hope you 
found your children healthy and your brunette 
true, and your friends alive, and that the world 
is just to you, and smiles on you as you do on 
it, and did on us. 

From Liverpool we walked to Glasgow: from 
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Glasgow to Edinburgh; and from Edinburgh 
on a cold starry midnight we started for New- 
castle. 

In this interval of business let me paint you 
my companions Pippin and Elliot. The reader 
is entitled to this, for there must have been some- 
thing out of the common in their looks since I 
was within an ace of being killed owing to the 
Italian’s face, and was imprisoned 4 days through 
the Englishman’s mug. 

The Italian, whom we know by his nickname 
of Pippin, was a man of immense stature and 
athletic mould. His face, once seen, could never 
be forgotten. His skin almost as swarthy as 
Othello’s was contrasted by dazzling ivory teeth, 
and lighted by two glorious large eyes, black as 
jet and brilliant as diamonds: these orbs of black 
lightning gleamed from beneath eyebrows that 
many a dandy would have bought for mustaches 
at a high valuation; a nose like a reaping hook 
completed him—perch him on a tolerable sized 
rock and there you had a black eagle. 

As if this was not enough Pippin would 
always wear a conical hat, and had he but 
stepped upon the Stage in Masaniello or the like, 
all the other brigands would have sunk down to 
tural Police by the side of our man. But now 
comes the absurdity: his inside was not differ- 
ent from his out, it was the exact opposite. You 
might turn over twenty thousand bullet heads 
and bolus eyes, before you could find one man 
so thoroughly harmless as this thundering Brig- 
and. He was just a pet, an universal pet, of 
all the men and women that came near him. 
He had the disposition of a dove and the heart 
ofahare. He was a lamb in wolves’ clothing. 

My next portrait is not so pleasing. 


A man turned brute. 


Some ten years before this, a fine stout young 
English rustic entered the service of Mademoi- 
selle D’jek. He was a model for bone and mus- 
cle, and had two cheeks like roses: when he 
first went to Paris, he was looked on as a curi- 
osity there. People used to come to D’jek’s Sta- 
ble to see her, and Elliot the young English 
Samson. Just ten years after this, young El- 
liot had got to be called ‘Old Elliot.”. His face 
was not only pale it was colorless: it was the 
face of a walking corpse. This came of ten 
years Brandy and Brute. I have often asked 
people to guess the man’s age, and they always 
guessed 60, 65 or 70, oftenest the latter. 

He was thirty five; not a day more. 

This man’s mind had come down along with 
his body. He understood nothing but elephant, 
he seldom talked, and then nothing but elephant. 
He was an Elephant man. I will give you an 
instance, which I always thought curious. 

An elephant, you may have observed, can not 
stand quite still. The great weight of its head 
causes a nodding movement which is perpetual 
when the animal standserect. Well, this Tom 
Elliott, when he stood up, used always to have 
one foot advanced, and his eye half closed, and 
his head niddle noddling like an Elephant all 


«a 





the time; and with it all such a presence of brute 
and absence of soul in his mug, enough to give 
a thoughtful man some very queer ideas about 
man and beast. 


LETITIA’S BRIDAL GIFTS. 
- bran, Letitia, and see how your friends 
love you; we have arranged your gifts. 
Some have come since last evening.” 

And two lovely young women, hand in hand, 
went sluwly from one room to another, where 
stood a table beautifully ornamented with flow- 
ers, and laden with superb silver, jewelry, vases, 
and all the choice and rare achievements of mod- 
ern art. 

About the table stood two or three young 
girls, who had busied themselves with the ar- 
rangement of the table, and now stood looking 
on with much satisfaction. 

It was the affectionate plan of these friends 
and Letitia’s sisters to receive all these gifts 
and arrange them before she saw them, that she 
might have all the enjoyment without any of the 
trouble or loss of time; for Letitia was about to 
perpetrate marriage, and her time was very full, 
as we all know, from intuition, that the time of 
young expectants must necessarily be. 

Letitia looked a moment at the glittering ta- 
ble, and immediately burst into tears, as she 
was bound to do, and would have been very 
hard-hearted not to do; for though Love had 
followed her, and watched over her all the days 
of her life, and prosperity had smoothed the 
path before her, yet here were testimonials 
which she had earned by her sweetness of tem- 
per, her honest, courageous friendship for her 
companions, her fine talents, and her good prin- 
ciples. And she felt a glow of inward joy and 
gratitude, deeper, perhaps, than she had felt ever 
before; for she saw that her life had not been 
unworthy of its great requirements. 

Prosperity may be compared to a garden, in 
which grow choice fruits against sunny walls. 
Careful hands turn the peach to the sun, guard 
it from the insect, the shower, and the frost; 
aud it ripens into a rare, delicious flavor. The 
richness of the garden may breed a race of pois- 
onous and destructive creatures, making the 
gardener’s task no easy one. He must watch 
his peach ; but, if Heaven is propitious and the 
gardener watchful, the fruit is like that which 
grew in the gardens of the Hesperides, and fills 
the world with its fragrance. 

Letitia had been cared for like the peach. 
Heaven had given her a sweet and lovely ap- 
pearance and noble talents; fond, careful pa- 
rents had nurtured and tended the precious 
fruit; the long summer of an uninterrupted 
prosperity had perfected what nature so well 
began; and Mr. Vaughan, walking along the 
sunny parterre, saw the fruit, and—selfish man 
—-plucked it. But here the simile ends, for Le- 
titia was not made to be eaten. 

“Here, Letitia, wipe your eyes; they will 
have crying enough to do hereafter. See this 
perfect vase which Blanche has sent you.” 
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* And this lovely set of mosaics from Mrs. 
Emory—” 

‘¢ And this pair of silver pitchers, which will 
hold a pipe of wine—” 

‘* And this loveliest of bracelets—” 

*¢ And this fan—” 

*¢ And set of gold forks and spoons—” 

** And gold téte-a-téte set-—” 

*¢ And here, dear Letitia, a cameo from dear 
Gertrude, a most exquisite thing—two angels 
flying through space, the one angel guarding 
the other. See how sweetly regardful the face 
of the one, how trustful that of the other! and 
here is her letter :” 

“Dear Sistex,—Thus did you guard me when we 
were together; and -thus, I hope, may we one day float 
through the soft atmosphere of a better world. 

“* GERTRUDE.” 

Letitia took the little ornament and kissed it. 
It was from her younger sister, who had mar- 
ried and gone abroad, and who could not return 
for the marriage of this beloved older sister, but 
who sent her this token. It was long before 
Letitia could look at any thing else. 

‘¢ But, Letitia, the great surprise remains— 
here!” and Caroline drew a curtain, and re- 
vealed a superb piano, a gift from Mr. Vaughan’s 
father. 

Letitia felt the keenest delight. Music was 
her passion, and she sat immediately down to 
the superb instrument and ran her fingers over 
it. It was thoughtful of her future papa to give 
hera piano. She thought with pleasure of the 
many hours of delight which this piano would 
give her—so pleasantly associated too with her 
wedding. 

But a shade of disappointment crept over her 
face—Frederic had sent nothing. Frederic, the 
bridegroom, was he to be distanced in any thing, 
even the giving of presents? No; for the cun- 
ning damsels had foreseen and arranged every 
thing in a scientific manner. 
were to come in proper sequence. 

A beautiful little table of Marqueterie came 
to light, which was only a casket of things more 
beautiful than itself. It opened in every direc- 
tion, and revealed camel’s-hair shawls; lace in 





all arrangements, elegant handkerchiefs, marked | 
with Letitia’s cipher; gloves, and many other | 


belongings of a lady’s wardrobe. In one of the 
drawers was a card, on which was written, 

**For my wife.” 

That little legend was worth all the rest. 
There was written the most eloquent word in 
the language—the word most full of all emo- 
tion, all trust, all hope! 


All the emotions | 





Yes, Frederic had distanced them all. Things 
which could only pertain to herse/f—the shawl | 
that folded her fair figure, the glove that cov- | 
ered her little hand, the lace that gave grace to | 
her most stately toilet—~all alike were from | 
him, and her jealous, womanly pride rejoiced | 
that his presents were the most beautiful and 
well-chosen of all. 

Then the card! We will not say what be- 
came of that; every woman knows, and it is of | 


no consequence that the men, who are conceited 
enough already, should ever know. 

But it is time to dress for the wedding, and 
we must go. 

Grace Afton, Letitia’s friend, and one of the 
Machiavels of the policy of the wedding-pres- 
ents, was the next victim sacrificed at the altar, 
and from Letitia’s gorgeous and grand wedding 
she returned to prepare for her own simple and 
quiet one. — 

Grace Afton was the daughter of one of those 
men who seem to live on the uncertain surface 
of a glittering bubble. No house so gay, no ex- 
penditure so lavish as that of Mr. Afton; no din- 
ners so good, no dressing so extravagant, no 
Newport and Saratoga visits so constant as those 
indulged in by the Aftons. One day Mr. Afton’s 
last bubble burst, and there was no convenient 
bubble near for him to step on, and he, poor 
man! stepped into another world, where, it is 
hoped, he found something better than a bub- 
ble. 

There was a “little something,” as there al- 
ways is, for the family; but they became gen- 
teelly poor, sustained by their old friends, and 
holding their own position in society, but no 
longer the gay and successful Aftons of former 
times. 

Grace, pretty, stylish creature, attracted young 
Mr. Liston, who was beginning life as an author, 
and had already made his mark. Mr. Liston 
had a small fortune, and did not care for more, 
but was a favorite—and deservedly so—in soci- 
ety; Grace had very little education, and was 
not at all prepared to recognize what was most 
valuable in her lover’s character, but ‘‘ some- 
how” (that invaluable word) she fell in love with 
him. It was considered a very poor thing for 
both. Liston, every one said, might have done 
so much better; he might even have married 
Serafina Quesado, the great Cuban heiress, who 
liked him; or Alice Bruen, the Miss Coutts of 
Two Hundredth Street, who was not indifferent 
to him; but he foolishly preferred a girl he 
liked—with nothing. 

The club thought he had done avery “‘ green” 
thing; and Alice Bruen married immediately a 
man she detested to spite him, which was a very 
sensible thing to do, as she is at present con- 
vinced. 

Grace was thought to have done a very fool- 
ish thing, for young Veau, with his immense 
fortune, began to look attentively at her when 
she danced, and even leaned over her opera box 
one entire scene of the “ Trovatore,” which was 
thought by some to be encouragement enough ; 


| and perhaps if Grace had assiduously flattered 


and courted Veau for a year, he might have 
thrown her the handkerchief. It would have 
been a very handsome handkerchief undoubted- 
ly, but Grace did not wait for it, but took Lis- 
ton’s plain one. 

So, perhaps, all things considered, it was not 
unnatural that Grace looked rather enviously on 
Letitia, and thought that fortune had been un- 
just. Her own bridal gifts were pretty and 
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useful, but not superb; for by™ certain mag- 
netic power wealth attracts wealth, and every 
one’s purse opened wider for Letitia than for 
Grace. People said, ‘‘ Letitia’s gifts will all be 
so handsome it will not do for me to send any 
thing plain; but poor Grace will have a much 
plainer establishment, and will be glad of any 
little tasteful thing.” Then Liston stood alone 
in the world, and there were no rich relatives 
to shower down silver tea-sets; on either side, 
a few books, bronzes, tasteful, quiet ornaments, 
and some rare and beautiful antique gems from 
Liston, the spoils of a Roman winter, were the 
bridal gifts of Grace; a few old friends of her 
father contributed some handsome pieces of sil- 
ver, but the ‘‘show” was poor compared with 
that of Letitia’s. 

Grace looked at the meagre préparation, and 
shed a few tears. To her surprise one pearly 
tear fell down on her lap, turned amber-colored, 
and, gradually taking shape, became a little glit- 
tering snake. It crawled down her dress, and, 
writhing about after the fashion of its tribe, 
finally reached the table, and ascended its 
standard by little lithe movements. Reaching 
the table-top, it settled down in graceful curves, 
and remained as still and rigid as if really 
carved out of amber. Grace was somewhat as- 
tonished, of course ; but reaching out her hand 
for it, she took it up, and discovered that it was 
a real and very graceful little amber presse pa- 
pier, and would look very well on an etagére. 
Before she had time to consider how very profit- 
able it would be if all the tears of discontented 
young women could be turned into amber orna- 
ments, her fairy godmother, a very nice little 
old woman-fairy, appeared, looking very dis- | 
pleased. 

‘*Ah! my dear, I trust every fit of crying 
you have over the superior fortunes of others | 
may result in a large crop of serpents, and every 
one turn and sting you, if they will only run 
out of your eyes instead of your mouth. Ah! 
how ugly, and venomous, and yellow he looks!” 
And at that moment Snakey’s eyes sparkled ; 
his little delicate tongue wriggled; he looked 
as if he were tasting a reputation. 

** See, dear Grace, that creature is a distilla- 
tion of your brewing. Could you believe it? 
Could I believe it—looking at your delicate face 
—your sweet lips! and you a bride, the chosen 
among women. What would Liston say ?” 

“Well, Fairy Godmother, I am not so bad. 
I was only quietly regretting that I had not as 


much on my bridal table as Letitia has, and I | 


don’t know why that little snake should have 
run out of myeyes. I am sure that was not as 
bad as if I had spoken ill of any one, or had | 
done any thing wrong.” 


“That little snake is the representative of a | 


large family, dear Grace, and he has providen- 
tially been caught, so as to tell you where his 
tribe congregate, that you may smoke out the 
whole race. Those animals live, I am sorry to 


say, in the secret warm foldings of the human | 


heart, and your false human life steadily 


warms them into existence. They might be 
stifled if this terrible warming-process did not 
go on allthe time. If each and every one of 
you could only stand nobly on your great high 
pinnacle of humanity, living an individual life, 
regardless of all this foolish emulation, as you 
might do, and as some of you have done, then 
these creatures would die, and you would be 
comfortable. I have found that a great idea 
is a very good vermifuge. Poetry, lifémanity, 
love, maternity—but how I am spreading. I 
should include it all in one word.” 

‘“‘Religion, you mean. No, dear Fairy God- 
mother, call it by all these other names. They 
are nearer my weakness ; they are less abstract. 
I am reached by them.” 

“True, dear child. Then let me give you 
an axiom from a man I very much respected— 
Dr. Franklin.” 

The Fairy here adjusted her false front, took 
a delicate pinch of snuff, and looked sentiment- 
al; it was an idea to which she always, perhaps, 
lent a coloring, that she and the Doctor had had 
a flirtation ! 

‘*¢ Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself; avoid trifling conversation. Use no 
hurtful deceit; think innocently and justly ; 
and if you speak, speak accordingly.’ 

“ A course of conduct systematically pursued, 
my dear,” said the Fairy Godmother (who was 
a little dogmatical), ‘‘although it may not kill 
the serpents at once, is apt to so starve them 
that they die at length. If you have the 
strength to walk in bravely and strangle them ; 
| if you can say at once, ‘Die, little disturbers! 
| I will not listen to your poisonous suggestions ; ; 
| you shall not come between me and peace,’ 
| then you are a very great woman, and I have 
| nothing more to say; but if you are weak and 

| would fain be strong, then I would recommend 

| you to the words of—in fact, there is no use 
mincing matters—my old admirer, Dr. Frank- 
lin.” 

“Fairy Godmother, have you ever thought 
why Fortune is so very unequal ?” 

‘*Dear, I am a Yankee, and must answer 
your question by asking another. You saw 
Letitia receive her presents : which affected her 
| most ?” 

“Her sister’s cameo, her piano, and lastly 
and most poweriully, her lover’s gifts,” and 
Grace cast a fond look toward the Roman 
| gems. 
| Fraternal feeling, taste, love. 








So far, very 
good; and now you know, Letitia—tell me, if 
your positions were reversed, would she have 
| cried over the superiority of your fortune ?” 
“No, she would not. Letitia is too elevated 
|a person. She would have rejoiced, and have 
enjoyed my fortune as her own.” Grace said 
| all this with quite a glow, for she was an hon- 
est little thing. 
| “Very good—ve-ry good. The snakes are 
| being exterminated. Then let me tell you that 
Letitia has been well chosen for the ordeal of 
| prosperity. That of all others, my dear Grace, 
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is the climate which nurses the snakes! that 
rich tropical climate of eternal sunshine! Oh, 
what noxious growths it can put forth! what 
poisonous and what monstrous creations ! 
Firstly, Idleness, the slime in which these 
things take birth; then Excess, which educates 
them; then diseased Sensation, which makes 
the mind a prey to the gangrene of the worst 
passions.” 

**Good gracious! 
ing to all this.” 

“No; Letitia will be a happy wife—the joy- 
ful mother of children. She will be honored 
and cared for. The wind shall not visit her 
cheek too roughly, and she shall be able to 
bear it without vainglory or presumption. But 
she will still suffer; for is she not God’s creat- 
ure, to be fitted for his eternal world, and is 
not her life here, like yours and all others, a 
probation? She is to be tried with prosperity, 
that is all; and let me tell you what that brings. 
She has a clear, comprehensive mind, which 
will tell her the immense uses and power of 
wealth; an enlarged conscience, which will 
demand that she administers her trust weil. 
There is work enough for one poor little wo- 
man. Then prosperity almost always has its 
peculiar disappointments and trials, which wrin- 
kle the brow and depress the spirits, such as 
losses, defection of tried and trusted servants, 
and the like. Then, more potent than all, it 
separates husband and wife, while adversity 
draws them together. Each is necessarily in- 
dependent of the other. The bonds which 
draw them together are few; there is no mu- 
tual dependence, save of mutual tastes. The 
husband may like his wife’s music, and she his 
literary tastes, but there is no mutual sacrifice 
—an important bond, dear Grace. Then de- 
traction and envy (your little snake) will follow 
her like shadows, nestle in her footstool, climb 
to her very chamber-door. She shall never 
have peace from them! So, does she not need 
all she has—her noble principles, her strong 
sense, her warm affections? Yes, all of them.” 

The snake had gone to sleep during this hom- 
ily of the Fairy Godmother. There he lay, a 
mere amber toy, pretty in his lithe, graceful 
curves and transparent texture, a silent and 
motionless stone. 

“Hark! who knocks? Iam off. Good-by, 
dear,” and the Fairy Godmother disappeared. 

Enter Agnes, a bridesmaid. 

** Well, Gracey, how pretty every thing is! 
how tasteful! Do you know I thought the dis- 
play at Letitia’s perfectly disgusting — such 
taste! And I have heard such stories of Mr. 
Vaughan—been so gay! Well, well, if any 
thing will only take down Letitia’s pride! 
Ugh! what an ugly little snake! Ah! does 
he bite? Oh no, only a presse papier. I am 
sure, however, as I took hold of him he stung 
me.” 

“Tt is amber, and perhaps may have some 
electrical effect. You may be highly charged, 
and have received a shock.” 


I hope Letitia isn’t com- 





“Well, it is an ugly creature. 
have it about. 
at me!” 

**Fancy, dear Grace—fancy.” 

“Well, good-morning. You have been cry- 
ing, I declare—begin to repent, hey ?” 

Enter Fairy Godmother, with her false front 
awry, and a color on her cheek probably gained 
in rapid descent from the chimney. 

“*My dear, keep that snake as a talisman. 
It really stung Agnes; it recognized a nestful 
of its kindred. Whenever such a tongue as 
that’s let loose, do you let loose the snake, no 
matter how much he bites, only be careful that 
he is the only one you keep about you.” 

[£xeunt omnes. 

Two breakfast tables await our presence, we 
are expected at both. First Letitia’s, as befits 
its -uperior elegance. 

‘** The sun on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand, 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 


I would not 
See, it absolutely snaps its eye 


Mr. Vaughan sat at the table reading the pa- 
per. The light fell from a beautiful window, 
with its artistic tracery, on the table, which 
threw back the light from its burnished surfaces 
of silver and glass. A conservatory opened 
from the room, and lent its fragrance and 
beauty to the morning. Now and then a bird 
trilled a note from his pretty cage among the 
flowers, and a fountain plashed in a marble ba- 
sin surrounded by calla lilies. So much had 
art emulated nature, that one’s senses were 
irresistibly compelled to believe that summer 
reigned, and that the snow outside the window 
was an illusion. 

Mrs. Vaughan entered presently. 
band rose and kissed her hand. 
this morning; not ill, I hope ?” 

**No, only fatigued ; I was so late last night. 
Three balls! but I was obliged to show myself 
at all of them; and you—I hoped to meet you 
at Mrs. Calton’s; where were you?” 

**Oh, I dined at Montgomery’s, you know; 
and then looked in at the club; and staid late 
at whist, feeling little disposed for a ball.” 

At this moment a beautiful child was brought 
in by his nurse; both father and mother turned 
to kiss and caress him. 

** How is he, Rosine? Has he slept well ?” 

** Passablement, madame.” 

‘*T want him to walk to-day.” 

** Mais, madame. Madame knows I have 
such weak ansles.” 

** Ah! weil you can go in the carriage.” 

‘* Rosine is such a tyrant,” said Mrs. Vaughan, 
laughing. 

‘*Why keep her, then?” 

*¢ Oh, all good nurses are, particularly French 
ones. If you could only have competent ones, 
without tempers and wills, it would do very welt; 
but you must take them as they come; and Ro- 


Her hus- 
‘*You are pale 
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sine is very competent. She keeps him beauti- 
fully dressed, and is very kind to him, and her 
accent is perfect; so I must submit to a few 
airs.” 

‘Do rest to-day, dear Letitia! you look very 

ie.” 

“Qh! rest! impossible! I must go to my 
society at twelve, after spending an hour with 
my baby; and then I must make at least twen- 
ty visits. I shall be very glad if I can rest 
twenty minutes before dressing fordinner Re- 
member, to-day we have the two young English- 
men to dinner; and tothe Browns’ this evening. 
You will not fail me?” 

Letitia observed her husband looking anx- 
iously at his watch. 

“Excuse me, dear wife, I must be off. I 
have a busy day before me, and, I fear, some 
trouble. Gardner, my head clerk, has been be- 
having queerly; I fear he has been somewhat 
dishonest, poor fellow! so good, so competent 
aclerk! He is married to a little vain woman, 
who evidently makes you her model in dress, as 
she sees you in the street, and I fear she spends 
more than he makes. So I am in no mood for 
dinners. It is not a cheering spectacle to see 
@ man rained by an amiable weakness. I wish 
I could ever find a day to spend at home with 
you; but, good morning! try and rest dear, and 
get bagk your bright eyes.” 

So the man of fortune, driven by invisible 
scourges, was forced away from his luxurious 
breakfast-room, his beautiful wife and child, to 
a counting-house where trouble of all sorts 
awaited him, and where he toiled until dark; 
then coming hurriedly up town to dress for a 
dinner, which he ate without an appetite and 
presided at while his heart was far away with 
his disgraced and discharged clerk, one of the 
many victims of our false and ruinous style of 


And Letitia left with a sigh her pretty nurs- 
ery and its sweet little tenant for a round of du- 
ties which her wealth and commanding position 
required of her. She came home happier than 
her husband, for her day had been blessed with 
some opportunities of doing good, and its re- 
eord went not unworthily up to Heaven. Yet 
she was worn and pale, and even her exquisite 
toilet at dinner did not conceal from the anxious 
and loving eyes of her husband that this daily 
and nightly effort was telling upon his wife, 
and causing her roses to wither all too soon. 

In a very neat little dining-room, which has 
for its ornaments some good engravings, a few 
flowers growing, and a green vine twined about 
the window in place of stone tracery, we come 
to our second breakfast. It is a plain, neat lit- 
tle affair, not inelegant, but quite inexpensive. 
A bright coal-fire gives it cheerfulness, the same 
gorgeous sun illuminates it that brought out the 
superb points of Letitia’s grand apartment. At 


the table are Liston and Grace, talking and 
laughing. 

***So your book will not be published this 
spring?” 





“No, and farewell to our European sum- 
mer.” 

‘That is a disappointment. I had hoped to 
see the Alps this summer.” 

‘*A disappointment! Grace, you speak as 
if you had simply lost an opportunity to go to 
the theatre. Does it not deserve a more ‘ fall- 
ing inflection’ than that ?” 

‘Well, no, Alfred. I am so happy, so much 
more so than I dared to hope, that I can well 
afford to wait another year for this great enjoy- 
ment. Then the boy may be able to go with 
us; now he is too young—hear him crow up 
stairs! By-the-way, I am about to tell you of 
something pleasant. We are invited to dine 
with Letitia on Thursday. I met her to-day as 
I was returning from the German school, down 
in Avenue A, dispensing her charities. How 
that woman works !” 

**Yes, too much. I saw her yesterday, and 
thought I had never seen her so lovely—but a 
trifle pale.” 

** Oh, she looks dreadfully !” 

‘No, she does not, Grace; that is your jeal- 
ousy because I praised her so much. She sim- 
ply looks as all gay ladies look who go every 
night to some heated party, who dine, pay vis- 
its and the like all the time, and have also 
hearts and minds which must be attended ta. 
They burn the candle at both ends.” 

** And how do I look ?” 

‘Very old, and wrinkled, and ugly. Mrs. 
Liston, do not expect to induce me to be com- 
plimentary at such short notice. But good-by. 
At three I will come to go with you to see those 
pictures.” 

Grace and Liston had dvercome the world. 
They were content to live plainly, dress plain- 
ly, receive their friends unostentatiously, and, 
in fact, to have all the gold without any of the 
glitter. They thus spared themselves a great 
deal of trouble and many heart-burnings, and 
were in the enjoyment still of all that their ele- 
gant tastes demanded. Every one liked to come 
to their house; no one envied Grace her cam- 
el’s-hair shawl, or Liston his fast horses, because 
they had no such luxuries; but no one was more 
eagerly sought for than Liston as a compan- 
ion, and all the women, even, acknowledged 
that Grace had never been so handsome in her 
life. 

It occurred to Grace shortly after this con- 
versation to look on her etagére for the little 
amber snake which had once shown such vital- 
ity. For several years it had remained in yel- 
low composure, only showing its potency by 
giving an electrical shock occasionally to some 
slanderer or careless talker; but Grace remem- 
bered that, for some time, she had not seen 
it. She now looked for it in vain. It was 
gone. It had crawled off probably to some more 
elegant mansion. It was a luxurious snake, 
and liked more riotous living; at any rate it 
was gone. Grace never saw it again, and the 
places that had known it knew it no more for- 
ever. 
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LOU. 


BY JOHN R. THOMPSON. 


HERE’S a little joyous-hearted girl, to see whom is a blessing, 
That lives a square or two from us, upon our quiet street ; 
Her merry face is bright beyond the painter’s sweet expressing, 
And trippingly as dactyls move her tiny, twinkling feet. 
She seems as if she never yet had known a childish care, 
And the soft October sunshine is tangled in her hair. 


Above the din of noisy girls I catch her radiant laughter, 
Beneath the dusky lindens on the long, long summer days, 
And see her foremost in the romp, with dozens running after— 


The first beam glancing through 


a cloud chased by a troop of rays. 


Tis but a poor similitude—the-bravest would not do— 
For music, perfume; starlight, all seem commonplace for Lou! 


At morning, when, with many books, I meet her on the way to 
Her school, I often wonder what they teach my little friend; 

The lessons she herself might teach are wiser far than Plato— 
Simplicity and truth, the means to compass wisest end; 

But much [ wish the privilege as tutor I might claim 

To ask her softly aimez-vous? and hear her answer j'aime. 


And sometimes when at church I see her happy, trustful features, 
A tender, wayward thought will come between me and the psalm, 
That like to such a little child must all we erring creatures 
In simple-minded faith appear, with passions hushed and calm, 
Before the Eternal Truth shall break upon our sight so dim— 
For such an one the Saviour saw, and bade come unto Him! 





THE NIECES OF A CARDINAL. 

HERE are few sketches which afford such in- 

terest to historian, painter, or public as Car- 
dinal Mazarin, surrounded by his seven nieces 
and three nephews, the children of his two sis- 
sters, Mancini and Martinozzi. 

What a man was the uncle! Not a monarch 
of his time was so powerful ashe! Sprung from 
a Sicilian family of low condition, he played 
many parts, and most of them exceedingly well. 
The grandson, if not son,.of a Sicilian trades- 
man of humble degree, rose to be, virtually, 
King of France; and, if we have said of him 
what a man was that “‘ uncle,” we may fairly 
add, what an incomparable but what an ill-re- 
quited uncle was that man! Had the renown- 
ed ‘‘ Children in the Wood” survived to punish 
their uncle for his misdeeds, they could hardly 
have treated him with less courtesy, living, or 
with more contempt, dead, than was evinced for 
‘mon oncle Mazarin” by his nieces and neph- 
ews, the Martinozzis and the Mancinis. 

He had fought hard for himself and for them. 
He had had, it is true, his licentious time, and 
to the last he remained a desperate gambler ; 
but he never lost sight of, or rather he never 
ceased to search for, the avenue by which he 
was to advance, with as little peril as might be, 





toward fame, fortune, power, and the general 
glorification of himself and his family. 

He was born in stirring times, 1602; and at 
an early age, and with a good college reputa- 
tion, found the world before him where to choose. 
Most men fancy that they select their own ha- 
vens, into which, as they suppose, they force the 
bark freighted with their fortunes, and there en- 
joy existence. This, however, is only given to 
the few. The majority do not stem the tide; 
they float with it, and are carried by ‘‘ circum- 
stances” which they can not control into the po- 
sitions where they cast anchor for life. It was 
so, though not a/ways so, with Mazarin. If he 
could have had his own way, when he fell in 
love with the notary’s daughter, at Madrid, he 
would probably have ended his days as a crafty 
and successful Spanish lawyer. So, when he 
subsequently entered the army, had Captain 
Mazarin only seen a little more fighting, he 
would have experienced the usually acquired 
taste for a profession which requires constant 
iteration on the part of historians, poets, and 
courtiers, in proclaiming it glorious, to render 
it respectable. Captain Mazarin would then, 
had he lived long enough, have developed into 
a roystering old general, with interminable sto- 
ries of tented fields, and sieges, and dicing on 
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drum-heads, and rough homage paid to beauty. 
But it chanced that the young captain was very 
early employed in a diplomatic capacity, and he 
performed his task so admirably that matters of 
vast importance were intrusted to him, and as 
his skill was as triumphantly demonstrated in 
great as in small matters, he passed from the 
service of small potentates to that of mighty 
sovereigns, as successful actors rise from little 
provincial circuits to lead in metropolitan thea- 
tres. It is sufficient praise of Jules Mazarin to 
say that Cardinal Richelieu so appreciated him 


_as to point him out to Louis the Thirteenth as 


the only man with the requisite capacity to suc- 
ceed to the effectual management of the affairs 
of France. It will be additionally character- 
istic of him, if we add, that Mazarin not only 
succeeded Richelieu as the minister of Louis 
the Thirteenth, but he succeeded Louis the 
Thirteenth as the husband of Anne of Austria. 
At all events, if he did not, the letters publish- 
ed, written in a very easy, authoritative, famil- 
iar, and marital vein, are inexplicable. 

Without Mazarin, his nephews and nieces 
would probably never have been heard of. 
When on the high road to greatness, he at va- 
rious times sent for them, till he had assembled 
them all around his hearth. He had resolved 
that they, too, should achieve greatness, and he 
may be said to have carried out his resolu- 
tion. They shared in all the varieties of his for- 
tune, including his misfortunes and the hatred 
with which they were all heartily pelted by the 
French people. These young persons ought to 
have stood in awe of their uncle, for that once 
humble individual had not only risen to be Car- 
dinal-Minister, but, when the Pope refused to 
make a Cardinal of his brother, Mazarin set 
siege to the town in which the Pontiff lay, and 
with twenty-pounders and the shedding of much 
valuable blood, forced him into compliance. 

Laura Mancini is the first on the list of fortu- 
nate young Italian ladies whom their uncle was 
determined to raise above the respectable con- 
dition of their parents, and very far above that 
of their honest, or rascally, shopkeeping grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Laura did very well; 
she became Duchess of Mercceur, and a right 
gallant husband she possessed in the Duke, who 
was the son of Vendéme—the son of Henri the 
Fourth and the fair Gabrielle. The eldest son 
of Laura Mancini was the great Vendéme, one 
of the bravest generals and nastiest fellows that 
ever reaped honor on a field, or polluted the 
air, which nobody near liked to breathe in com- 
mon with him. 

Laura might have been any other bachelor- 
duke’s duchess, for there was no lack of noble 
suitors, every one of whom knew that if he gave 
his nobility to the Cardinal-Minister’s niece, the 
Cardinal would confer on him, in return, places, 
pensions, orders, and privileges without end. It 
was a iatter of business. Laura was on the 
point of marrying that handsome young liber- 
tine, the Duke de Candale, but the Duke sud- 
denly died—and, perhaps, this was as well for 





Laura, seeing that he resembled his father in 
many things, and that among the little pater- 
nal failings was a bad habit the elder Duke had 
of beating his wife in public, and pommeling 
even archbishops in open church, if he happen- 
ed to be offended with them. 

Before the Cardinal could unite Laura with 
the Duke de Mercceur, the Fronde temporarily 
hurled the Cardinal and his house into ruin. 
In spite of the threats of the newly-constituted 
Government, De Mercceur espoused the lady. 
His gallantry, or speculation, was nobly reward- 
ed when the Cardinal marched back with his 
nieces to power and good fortune. The happy 
and well-regulated household did not last many 
years. The Duchess, on giving birth to a third 
child, was attacked with paralysis, and she died, 
with a smile on her lips at the odd mourning 
grimace which she saw on the face of Madame 
de Venelle, her lady of honor. To this beau- 
tiful and exemplary wife her widowed husband 
paid a splendid homage. He entered into holy 
orders, and this exquisite compliment, or spec- 
ulation, carried him to the highest ecclesiastic- 
al honors. He died Cardinal and Legate of the 
Holy Roman See at the Court of France. 

Anne Maria Martinozzi, ‘‘sweet sixteen,” and 
a marvel of beauty, whose fair hair formed mesh- 
es to catch hearts, caught a higher title, but not 
nearly so good a husband, as her cousin. She 
became the wife of the pretty-featured, but lit- 
tle, hump-backed, and acid scamp, the Prince 
of Conti, brother of Condé. To Anne, too, Can- 
dale had been a suitor, but he made way for 
Conti, who, for his own part, politely remarked, 
that he did not care a ducat which niece he 
married, as, in point of fact, his intention was 
only to ‘‘ marry the Cardinal.” The brilliant 
beauty, on her side, was any thing but enam- 
ored of her husband. His jealousy was fright- 
ful and unfounded. The King himself, in the 
Prince’s absence, once ventured to be “ gallant” 
to her at a ball, and the proud young wife so 
fiercely met the homage that Mazarin insisted 
on her making an apology. Like her cousin 
named above, she was a true wife. She was 
the victim of her husband’s villainous course of 
life, but she won his pity, his respect, and his 
affection. They finally retired to Bordeaux, 
the scene of his most disgraceful dissipations, 
where they lived a dignified and devout life, 
and where, we are told, “the beauty of his re- 
pentance exceeded by far the hideousness of his 
vices.” One phase of the Prince’s repentance 
was, perhaps, a little questionable. He wrote 
a bitter invective against plays and playwrights 
—of these, in his health and strength, he had 
been the gayest of patrons. We quite agree 
with Voltaire, that he would have done much 
better if he had written a treatise against civil 
war. He died, an old young-man, in 1666. 
The princess survived him only six years, dur- 
ing which she was what Madame de Sévigné 
sneeringly calls, a ‘‘mother of the Church.” 
Apoplexy was the proximate cause of a death 
the details of which are familiar to all who are 
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acquainted with the letters of the lively lady 
last mentioned. This niece of Mazarin had two 
sons, the elder of whom was that brave, bril- 
liant, and witty Prince de Conti who was elect- 
ed to the crown of Poland, and who was (ac- 
cording to St. Simon) the divinity of the peo- 
ple, the idol of the army, and the Jasting de- 
light of the world. But we must pass from the | 
mother of so accomplished a prince to make | 
way for her younger sister, Laura, who was | 
mother of a Queen of England. 

Laura Martinozzi had only been two years in 
France, as much under the guardianship of her | 
quasi step-mother, Anne of Austria, as of her 
uncle, when at the age of sixteen she was es- | 
poused to Alphonse, Duke of Modena. This 
prince had never seen his wife, when the father 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy, who had married 
her by proxy, conducted her to the foot of the 
ducal throne. Like the other virtuous and 
honorable nieces of Mazarin, she early lost a 
husband who had married her in order to have 
a protector in the Cardinal, but who, it must be | 
acknowledged, did no dishonor to the military | 
dignities and responsibilities intrusted to him 
by the latter. At the age of twenty-eight, a.p. | 
1662, he died, worn out by ceaseless attacks of 
gout. Laura of Modena became Regent for 
her worthless son Francis, till the latter reached 
the age of fourteen, and throughout the dura- | 
tion of her government she remained the firm 
friend and the ready ally of France. She was 
the mother of one daughter, Mary Beatrice, the 
wife of James the Second, King of England, 
of whose fall she did not live to be conscious. | 
She is praised by M. Renée as the tenderest of | 
mothers; but we have read that when poor 
Mary Beatrice was at Chaillot, she used to tell 
the nuns there, one of whom published the nar- 
rative, that her mother was a stern, grave wo- 
man, who rather exacted fear than won love from 
her children, and who very commonly pinched, 
slapped, and smacked them for trivial daily 
faults, and soundly flogged them with her own 
hands, which were not quite so white and deli- 
cate as those of Anne of Austria, for offenses 
of a more serious nature. If we may believe 
Mary Beatrice, she never had any childhood, | 
that is, any joyous one, for what is childhood | 
without joy? Her mother had laid to heart a} 
savage old adage touching the excellence of 
chastisement, and she instilled stringent prin- 
ciples by the help of a rod, of which the recipi- 
ent had smarting reminiscences as long as she 
lived. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Mary Beatrice never blamed her mother. She 
I bered the frequent and terrible whippings 
as a salutary discipline, and she subsequently 
accepted the scourge from God, in the same 
meek and unrepining spirit with which she 
spoke of the stripes laid on her by her mother. 
That mother died, a stern, suffering, saintly 
woman, at Rome, and she is the last of the 
nieces of Mazarin to whom terms of eulogy or 
sympathy can be fairly applied. 

Olympe Mancini is the next in order of mar- 











riage, and among the most remarkable for the 
details of her life. In common with her sisters 
and cousins she had been partly educated under 
the superintendence of Anne of Austria, to 
whom Mazarin used to address letters touching 
the education and manners of his nieces, as a 


| rather dissatisfied husband might to a step- 


mother who was not altogether fulfilling her 
duties toward her husband’s children. When 
Olympe had accomplished her sixteenth year, 
she was less beautiful than her sisters and 
cousins, who carried off her lovers and got mar- 
ried before her. She was, however, more nat- 
ural in her manners than any of them, and so 
attractive to the young Louis the Fourteenth 


| that she was not without hopes of becoming 


Queen of France; and Mazarin was not without 
an expectation of seeing fulfilled those very 
hopes—which were always ridiculed by Anne, 
the Queen-mother. For a time the youthful 
couple were inseparable. It would be difficult 


|to say at what hour of the twenty-four they 


were not together. In every ballet represented 
on the court stage, wherein Louis generally 


| played three or four of the most graceful of the 


gods by turns, Olmype always played the nymph 
in whom he was most interested. The King’s 
breath had tarnished the mirror of her fame in 
her earliest youth. His marriage did not change 
her affection for him, but she hated his wife, 


| and still more heartily did she hate his mistress- 


es. Mazarin was content to marry her to Eu- 
gene de Carignan, of the house of Savoy, by his 
mother related to the Bourbons of the branch 
of Soissons. The bridegroom inherited the 
royal title of Count de Soissons, and my lady 
Countess may be better known to our readers by 
that title than by her original names of Olympe 
Mancini. 

The life of the Countess de Soissons was not 
a happy one. She was now winning, now 
losing, the heart of the King. To-day deceiv- 
ing, to-morrow deceived by, her own lovers. 
To procure the downfall of any young favorite 
raised to bad eminence by being cursed with 
the King’s leve, was to her as a business of her 
life. Therewith she kept a splendid establish- 
ment «und found time to become the mother of, 
but not to be a mother to, eight children, of 
whom one was not only famous, but deserving 
of his fame. 

While the Cardinal-uncle lived, the Countess 
de Soissons could commit many little offenses, 
to which we should now give very uncompli- 
mentary designations, with impunity. But when 
his death deprived her of a protector, and she 
continued to trouble the King, interfering with 
the love passages of one who no more troubled 
himself about hers than her own husband did, 
the minister Louvois and the mistress en titre 
speedily found means to rid themselves of her. 

It was at this period that the famous poisoner, 
La Voison, was selling her “‘ succession powder,” 
and telling fortunes to distant relatives who de- 
sired to remove the heirs standing between them 
and great estates. This desire was to be easily 
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effected by means of a pinch or two of the pow- 
der, every grain of which was worth a ducat. 
In those days, if the King of France wished to 
convict any one of a consp?. zy against his life, 
the process was the most simple imaginable. It 
was only to say that the intended victim had 
spoken or written—any thing; whatever was so 
spoken or written was interpreted as signify- 
ing dreadful menace against the life of his 
sacred Majesty. Some mere nonsehse penned 
by Olympe was thus made use of, and as she 
and Madame de La Ferté had really paid a 
visit to La Voison, proceedings were taken, 
which so terrified this niece of Mazarin that she 
suddenly left her palace, and fled across the 
frontier into Flanders. 

Madame de Sévigné has an exquisite way of 
depicting the lucky fate and questionable charac- 
ter of Olympe’s friend, Madame de La Ferté. 
**This affair,” says the famous letter-writer, 
**has given La Maréchale de La Ferté, a pleas- 
ure which, ordinarily, she does not enjoy, 
namely, that of hearing herself pronounced per- 
fectly innocent. Mrs. Candour is nothing to 
this. It is like the drop of sweet oil that falls 
on the wasp, and which, sweet and soft as it is, 
conveys to the wasp inevitable destruction.” 

As for Olympe, for years she had no rest in 
body ormind. She was hunted, hooted, pelted, 
howled at in every city where she sought a ref- 
uge, and that by mobs chiefly hired by the 
French minister. If she approached a garrison 
town, the guards closed the gates against her. 
If she entered a church, the raging multitude 
threatened to murder the poisoning countess. 
If she found an asylum in a convent, the virtuous 
citizens sang unsavory songs beneath the walls. 
There is not the slightest proof of her having 
been a poisoner; but if any body had before 
doubted it, he ceased to be a disbeliever after 
hearing of Olympe’s visit to Madrid, und her 
swift flight therefrom, when the young queen, 
the grand-daughter of English Charles the First, 
perished there by poison. The Countess de 
Soissons died at Brussels in the early part of the 
last century. For some previous time she had 
maintained a house of much magnificence, and 
as she gave splendid entertainments, the Brux- 
ellois charitably concluded that she must be re- 
spectable. 

The French court never was reconciled with 
her, but she was well avenged for its contempt. 
Among her eight children left in Paris, there 
was one who, when he reached man’s estate, 
was a weak, stunted, rather crooked, and gentle 
little fellow—the Abbé de Savoie. He was not 
ill-provided with church preferment, but he 
hated the clerical profession, and asked to be 
allowed to change his benefices for a regiment 
of dragoons. Louvois rudely repulsed, and 
Louis rudely laughed at ‘‘the little Abbé.” 
Some time later they laughed still more hearti- 
ly at hearing that “le petit Abbé” had really 
entered the military service of the Emperor of 
Germany. ‘Oh! oh!” cried the Grand Mon- 
arch, holding his sides to catch breath, ‘‘ don’t 
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| to the very best of purposes. 


you think, gentlemen, don’t you think we have 
had a great loss?” Loss! it was the loss to 
him of head, and arm, and sword. By losing 
the little Abbé, Louis lost many a province, and 
suffered not only many a defeat, but endured 
many a humiliation. With that one man more 
he might have died the master of Europe. But 
there was a higher will than his in this matter; 
the grand-nephew of Mazarin passed his sword 
through and through the very breast of France, 
and Marlborough had the noblest of colleagues 
in little Prince Eugéne of Savoy. 

Marie Mancini, the next niece, was one of 
those whom Mazarin did not send for to France 
till he had found matches for his other young 
kinswomen, and began to feel lonely for want 
of youthful company. He drew her from a con- 
vent to plunge her, at eighteen, into the bril- 
liant vortex of the Louvre. She was not good- 
looking, but she possessed a noble visage in her 
mind, and when young Louis the Fourteenth, 
who fell in love with every demoiselle, fell hon- 
estly in love with her, she devoted her influences 
She was not alone 
his gentlest, and indeed his sole, nurse when 
once he lay in peril of death, but she taught the 
idle prince the Italian language, read aloud to 
him, furnished him with ideas, aroused his lazy 
spirit to desire martial glory, and saved him 
from being the mere sensual beast that France 
beheld in his successor. Perhaps the only true, 
hearty, well-enjoyed love-passages in the life 
of Louis were those shared with him by Marie. 
Louis had admired or adored other of the Maza- 
rin nieces, but Marie Mancini enslaved, sub- 
dued, enchanted him. Had she been the slave 
of her uncle instead of the true friend of the 
King, she probably would have ascended the 
throne; but the Cardinal and the Queen-mother 
fiercely opposed the idea of a marriage, and 
they separated the really enamored pair. At 
their last meeting, when Louis was dissolving, 
like a Greek hero, in showers of tears, the heart- 
broken Marie “lui addressa, avec un dernier 
regard, ces paroles fires et charmantes, ‘ Vous 
m’aimez, vous étes Roi, et je pars!’” This 
mixture of tenderness, suggestion, and reproach 
has never been surpassed. 

The King married a Spanish princess, and 
as she brought with her a treaty of peace, Maza- 
rin reaped glory enough by accomplishing this 
union; and he bade his niece take patience and 
read Simon. She reappeared at court after the 
marriage of Louis, whose homage to her became 
at once so marked that it was, perhaps, to save 


| her from disgrace that the Cardinal provided 


her with a husband in the person of the Con- 
stable Colonna, who carried her off to Rome; 
and who, rude and eccentric as he was, seems 
to have been a very fair husband, for an Italian, 
till Marie, after giving birth to three sons, put 
her house on a strict conventual footing, and 
lived like Diana—but with a score of Endy- 
mions. This drove Colonna mad, by exciting 
a jealousy which, curiously enough, she enter- 
tained, on her side, on account of certain acts 
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of the poor Constable, who would have deserved 
our pity had he been less of a brute. Her con- 
duct was, assuredly, of the very lightest; and 
with all her ability and self-possession she could 
not laugh away incidents in which she partici- 
pated, which look very well and read very pret- 
tily in erotic poetry, but which can hardly be 
so considered when a husband is the critic. 
The Constable, accordingly, shut Marie up, 
used her cruelly, and was preparing worse meas- 
ures, when his wife, in company with her sister 
Hortense, who had come to visit her, tucked 
their petticoats up to their knees, and rode over 
the mountains to Louis. The escape was well 
contrived; the details are romantic in charac- 
ter, and Marie hoped to find refuge in Paris, 
and perhaps even to recover an old lover. But 
access to the King was denied her, and the 
most accomplished of the nieces of Mazarin was 
fairly hunted from convent to convent, in France, 
Italy, and Spain, by her indefatigable and im- 
placable husband. The best proof of the misery 
she endured is to be found in the fact, that there 
is not the slightest record of the last years of 
her life. No one knows whether Marie Man- 
cini died a nameless nun, or whether she filled 
a grave dug for her by Colonna—‘‘a la facon de 
Barbari, mon ami.” 

Hortense Mancini, so well known to the 
princes, poets, philosophers, churchmen, infi- 
dels, gamblers, and gastronomes of the court 
and fine world of England, in her day, was not 
more fortunate in her marriage than her un- 
happy elder sister, Marie—after whose nuptials 
she was taken from convent to court; and, at 
sixteen, placed tacitly on the list of marriageable 
young ladies. Charles the Second, then a refu- 
gee in Paris, made her an offer, and Mazarin 
lived to regret that he had refused it, in her 
name. Other princes, and heirs to crowns, and 
rich cousins of kings, and pennyless descend- 
ants of royalty, flung themselves at the feet of 
this magnificently imperious damsel, but the 
young heir of the ducal house of La Meilleraye 
carried her off from them all. There wasa good 
deal of matter-of-fact business in the affair. The 
Cardinal was consciously drawing toward his 
end, and he had a strong desire to perpetuate 
his name and memory by keeping up the splen- 
dor of his fortune in connection with his family 
appellation. He had a nephew Philippe, whom 
he had made Duke de Nevers, but that grace- 
ful seamp and amateur literary man was not a 
likely person for the purpose. The desired in- 
dividual was found in Armand de la Meilleraye, 
who, on condition of submitting to be Duke de 
Mazarin, was made the chief heir of the Cardi- 
nal, and received with the hand of Hortense 
countless millions, splendid palaces, and prince- 
ly estates. The head of the family reserved, 
however, very comfortable legacies for other re- 
latives. ‘The marriage took place in 1661, and 
his Eminence died shortly afterward, to the 
great delight of all parties—even of his heirs! 
As for the new Duke de Mazarin, whose face, 
according to Madame de Sévigné, was a justifi- 
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cation for any trick a handsome wife could play 
him, he had not head enough to sustain the 
weight of his numerous government offices and 
the gorgeous fortune of which he found himself 
possessed, by right of his wife. Of her he be- 
came so jealous, that he lived rather on the high 
road than in any mansion, dragging his consort 
with him, whatever might be her condition of 
health, and leaving one residence for another, 
if only a good-looking lackey spoke civilly to 
the Duchess. His jealousy could only be ex- 
ceeded by the eccentricity of his devotion. The 
Mazarin marbles were famous in their day, but 
the Duke, offended by their naked beauty, 
marred the most exquisite of these statues by 
hammering them into what he considered a 
condition of decency. His Titian and other 
Venuses he clapped into kilts, or smudged into 
propriety. He went to Louis the Fourteenth 
with a mission from the Archangel Gabriel, 
directed especially against the intercourse of 
the monarch with Mademoiselle de La Valliére. 
He wrote a treatise against wet nurses exercising 
their motherly office to babies on Fridays and 
Saturdays; he excited the awe of milkmaids, 
by denouncing the milking of cows as a sin; 
and, in short, his mania for making regulations 
was so intense that, says M. Renée, ‘Il en fit 
un entre autres, et des plus burlesques, pour dé- 
terminer les régles de décence & observer, en 
certains cas, par les garcons apothicaires !”” 

The Duke was the Sir Andrew A aew of his 
day, and something more. He, moreover, ren- 
dered his wife wretched by comical crosses and 
cruelties. She could neither eat, walk, sleep, 
nor live in peace. He, in a frolicking, but ter- 
ribly decided way, opposed every wish she ex- 
pressed, and she bore all as well as such a 
woman cou/d, which was not as Griselda would, 
till he deprived her of her diamonds; and then 
the cup was full! A duchess without her dia- 
monds was asa poetic dairymaid without virtue 
—-a soldier without courage—a philosopher with- 
out wisdom. Diamonds were what most dis- 
tinguished duchesses; and when Hortense was 
despoiled of hers, she rebelled. The Duke, in 
his pleasant, joking way, put her into a con- 
vent; and one day, being more funnily dis- 
posed than before, he flung her (by authority) 
into a sort of conventual prison. The Duchess 
and her friends caused him infinite trouble by 
their opposition; but this only delighted him. 
He loved to be in disturbed waters. He was 
the defendant in three hundred actions, and he 
lost nearly all. The Cardinal’s fortune was 
dissolved by this madman, who, when one of his 
own palaces was on fire, reproved his servants 
for attempting to extinguish the flames, and 
thereby obstructing the good pleasure of the 
Almighty. 

We can hardly wonder that, when the law 
seemed inclined to sanction the proceedings of 
this extraordinary husband, the wife, who nat- 
urally dreaded being compelled to put herself in 
his power, contrived to don male attire, and, 
with a little lady similarly accoutred, galloped 
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off, as fast as steeds could carry them, to friend- | 
ly Lorraine. The Duke de Mazarin rushed to 
the King for help. His Majesty recommended 
the Duke to go to the Angel Gabriel! 

Strange and various were the adventures of 
the errant lady—but they are too long to enu- 
merate. She found rest for a time with her 
sister of Colonna; but, what with lovers, and 
quarrels, and family dissensions, the house of 
the great Constable became an undesirable resi- 
dence for more parties than one, and the two 
sisters fled from Italy together. It is Madame 
de Grignan who says of these remarkable wo- 
men, on this occasion, that “ they journeyed like 
heroines of romance, with countless jewels and 
nota change oflinen.” After fruitless attempts 
to come to an understanding with her husband, 
the Duchess wandered from one country to an- 
other, till she found refuge in Savoy. St.- 
Evremond says, she passed three years there in 
reflection and study. She, probably, had other 
pastime ; for the Duke of Savoy, who had paid 
her the most gallant attentions, was no sooner 
dead than his widow, the regent, turned her 
out of the country. The act was stringent, but 
very significative. 

Plomed and perruked, the wandering Ama- 
zon, fearing nothing but being compelled to 
travel about with her restless husband, journeyed 
over Europe, and at last reached England, where 
the dashing beauty was received with enthusi- 
asm. Who, acquainted ever so slightly with 
the memoirs of the times from Charles the 
Second to William the Third, has not heard of 
the Duchess of Mazarin, first cousin to the 
Duchess of York? She and Morin introduced 
the game of basset, and if they did not ruin the 
Cavaliers, it was because that consummation 
had fallen on those gay gentlemen already. 
The whole Cavalier court was in love with her; 
duels were fought about her. Soldiers, sages, 
poets, philosophers (of whom the Memoirs of 
the Cardinal Dubois name more than M. Renée) 
paid her homage. The wisest, who refrained 
from courting her, acknowledged her beauty, 
admired her wit, and wondered at her audacity. 
The latter was astounding, and she would with 
little or no scruple address herself to her friend 
*€ Vossius, Canon of Windsor,” with the flatter- 
ing remark, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Canon Vossius, as you 
have read all sorts of books, except the Bible, 
you can probably explain this matter to us.” 
She resided among our gay and grave ancestors 
during a score of years, not all of which were 
brilliant, for her husband would allow her no- 
thing unless she consented to live, that is, trot 
about France, with him in the heavy family- 
coach; and, with the overthrow of the Stuarts, 
she lost the pension originally granted her by 
Charles the Second. The tardy, and not very 
requisite, gailantry of William the Third at 
length aware . her two thousand pounds a year, 
and with this she kept a frolicsome house in 
Kensington Square. Or, rather, not with this, 
for the goddess of St.-Evremond and the tem- 





porary idol of Wa!ler was not a woman to keep 


within her income. She lived far beyond it, 
for she had no really honest principle, and the 
splendor of her life was only a splendid misery. 
She had as many creditors at her doors as cava- 
liers, and it would be difficult to say which car- 
ried importunity farthest. At Chelsea, she main- 
tained her little summer-court. There she died, 
in 1699; and then, and not till then, her hus- 
band triumphed. He got possession of her body, 
stuffed it into his traveling carriage, and exult- 
ingly galloped with it all over France, in spite 
of her! Evelyn has not forgotten to make re- 
cord of this extraordinary woman in his Diary. 
Under date of July 11, 1699, he says: 

‘* Now died the famous Duchess of Mazarine. 
She had been the richest lady in Europe; she 
was niece of Cardinal Mazarine, and was mar- 
ried to the richest subject in Europe, as it is 
said. She was born at Rome, educated in 
France, and was an extraordinary beauty and 
wit, but dissolute, and impatient of matrimoni- 
al restraint, so as to be abandoned by her hus- 
band, and banished, when she came into En- 
gland for shelter, lived on a pension given her 
here, and is reported to have hastened her death 
by intemperate drinking strong spirits. She has 
written her own story, and so has her other ex- 
travagant sister, wife to the noble family of Co- 
lonna.” 

Marianne Mancini was the sole niece of Maz- 
arin left unmarried at his death; but the Car- 
dinal may be said to have negotiated her mar- 
riage with the Duke de Bouillon, the relative 
of Turenne, as he lay dying. She was a pre- 
cocious child, who, in the year 1662, became a 
duchess, at fifteen, and at that age was at the 
head of a little college of great wits, and made 
verses herself with the readiness of a lady who 
mistakes inclination for inspiration. It was at 
her house that La Fontaine learned the way to 
become celebrated. At the age of forty-four he 
had achieved no reputation—a fact that may be 
very consoling to middle-aged rhymers inclined 
to despair of ever being famous. It was Mari- 
anna Mancini who impressed on the poet that 
his grace and strength lay in ‘‘ Fable-making.” 
It were well if she had impressed him with no 
other conviction, but, unfortunately, the fact re- 
mains, that if he composed Fables to please the 
world, he also composed his famous, or infa- 
mous, ‘‘ Contes” to please the Duchess, whose 
love for that sort of literature was like the mor- 
bid taste of the gastronome for corruption and 
rottenness. Perhaps at none of the intellect- 
ual courts maintained by the nieces of Mazarin 
were so many illustrious men, of all classes, ever 
assembled as at that of which Marianne Mancini 
was the glittering sovereign. Their judgment, 
like that of any other court, was not infallible, 
for courtiers and sovereign lady patronized Pra- 
don against Racine. When the latter produced 
his “‘ Phédre” the Duchess de Bouillon took the 
whole of the tickets, packed the house from the 
pit to the roof, during the first six representa- 
tions, and hissed the piece from the stage. She 


lost her time and her money, and in no way prof- 
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ited poor Pradon. While the Duchess was thus 
engaged, the Duke was over the frontier, at war, 
or at some one of his country seats, hunting the 
stag or the wolf. 

Such a lady was likely to get into one of those 
little family difficulties which were thought to 
be expiated by a temporary confinement in a 
convent. From thence she returned more joy- 
ous and brilliant than ever, and “ people of qual- 
ity” hailed her return among them as honest 
folk in legends welcome back the victorious vir- 
gin who had gone forth to slay a dragon, or enact 
any other service for a distracted community. 

Like the buxom lady in the ‘* Marchande des 
Gonjons,” the device of the Duchess was, with | 
regard to des gros mots, that ‘‘les plus gros sont | 
les meilleurs.” She sat out orgies with the 
Vendémes, and feared nobody in heaven, or in 
the earth beneath, not even the King. More- 
over, though she appears to have had little be- 
lief in God, she had great faith in the Devil — 
for she, too, went to the poisoning fortune-teller, 
La Voisin; and her worship there was followed 
by an exile, part of which she spent in England 
with her sister, the Duchess of Mazarin. She 
remained here till the accession of William the 
Third. Marianne looked on him as a monster, 
and expected rough usage at his hands, but he 
gallantly sent her back to France in his own 
yacht. She did not experience any thing like 
similar gallantry at the hands of Louis, who, 
on her asking permission to reside in the capi- 
tal, replied that she might live where she pleased 
—except in any of the places she would have 
been pleased to livein. Nevertheless, after some 
wandering, she succeeded in returning to the 
capital, where, with or without her Duke, all the | 
court was at her feet, and all people beyond it 
bowed low to the idol, and named her Queen of 
Paris. She does not seem to have kept her po- 
sition there, but she did what was, probably, as 
agreeable to her—namely, retamed her beauty, 
her grace—indeed, her entire charms, until the 
period of her death, in 1714. 

We have said nothing of the nephews of Maz- 
arin. Indeed, of the three, Philippe, Duke de 
Nevers, alone reached man’s estate. The only 
thing that can be said of this worthless person- 
age—of whom some horrible, and, we trust, 
groundless, stories are told—is that he was the 
grandfather of the Duke de Nivernois, the last 
of the Mancinis. Even of the nieces, after the 
first two, we cease to ‘ régler nos comptes avec 
la vertu.” There is this, at least, remarkable in 
them — that, productive as was each marriage, 
for which such care was taken to secure wealth 
and greatness for the respective couples and their 
progeny, the families have, with their wealth, 
entirely perished. There are representatives 
of them, perhaps, in the case of the Colonnas, 
but there is no direct descendant of any one of 
them. Mazarin thought he had done every 
thing to secure the glory and greatness of his 
name, his family, and his adopted country, by 
these marriages. He failed in all; and if Ven- 











dome, the issue of one, rendered some service 


to France in the bad quarrel touching Spain, 
Eugéne of Savoy, the issue of another, inflicted 
more ruin on the country, the glory of which 
Mazarin hoped to indissolubly connect with that 
of himself and family, than any enemy who had 
ever before encountered in the field the bravest 
of the armies of France. The designs of Maz- 
arin were of those fantastic tricks which, accord- 
ing to the poet, exact tears from the angels. 
While he and his nieces were plotting and de- 
vising in the face of all France, there was one 
woman who quietly raised herself above them 
all. That woman, in her early days, had asked 
alms of Marie Mancini. Marie was then almost 
Queen of France. The recipient of her charity 
was, however, destined to become the wife of 
Louis; and Madame de Maintenon may have 
subsequently smiled at the recollection how she 
had silently risen above all the glittering, rest- 
less, ambitions, and disappointed Mazarins, Mar- 
tinozzis, and Mancinis. 





THREE CHAPTERS OF MY LIFE. 
CHAPTER L 
OT that I could not, if desirable, divide my 
life into three times three chapters, or in- 
deed divide and subdivide it after the manner 
of a modern novel, but that would divert me 
from my purpose. Besides, my life thus far 
seems to be distinctly marked by three epochs. 
I seem to have had psychologically three dis- 
tinct lives; to have been born, to have lived, 
and to have died three times, and a new self to 
have arisen from the ashes of the old. I am 
not so venerable but that, in time, I may add 
other chapters. Yet, at present, I will adhere 
to my plan, and, beginning with Chapter One, 
I make at once a very homely and unprepossess- 
ing assertion. I was the child of very poor pa- 
rents. My first recollections are of the priva- 
tions, the annoyances, the inconveniences of 
poverty. From the moment I was conscious 
of the possession of a pair of shoes the necessity 
of guarding them against accident destroyed all 
my satisfaction inthem; and so with every thing 
beyond our homeliestclothes; so, in fact, with the 
everyday garments of our childhood, we were 
impressed with the absolute necessity of preserv- 
ing them, and an unlucky rent or stain was vis- 
ited on our young heads with greater severity 
than many a gross dereliction of moral duty. 
Of course we were debarred the sports and free- 
dom that belong to childhood ; we could neither 
run, nor romp, nor scour the fields as other chil- 
dren did; we grew up without the sunshine, and 
a heavy atmosphere of care darkened our home; 
we felt its presence as a dead weight upon our 
souls, without comprehending what it was. I 
saywe. There were three of us once—my sisters 
Belle and Lucy, and myself. My name is Ann 
—a hard name, and I was hard; not by nature, 
but I would not yield to circumstances, and 
hardened myself against them. 
We were poor, very poor. ‘Oh! why are 
clothes so hard to get, and why should we care 
what we wear?” I used to say to Belle. 
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**I don’t care what I wear,” said Belle; ‘all 
I want is to be able to jump and run. I would 
be willing to go whitewashed all summer to 
have my liberty.” 

Lucy, the youngest of the family, was a pale, 
blue-eyed, very pious girl, always thoughtful, 
always conscientious. It makes my heart sad, 
now, to recall her sweet, sympathizing, helpful, 
patient ways. She took so much care upon her- 
self, tried to take so much from our mother. I 
can not remember her as a child; I used to 
watch her sometimes as she sat on the floor, a 
puny little baby whom nobody had time to play 
with. My mother would take her up, nurse her 
at her bosom, and set her down again when her 
hunger was satisfied. ‘The large blue eyes up- 
turned with that wonderful, beseeching infant 
look met no sunshine from my mother’s glance. 
She never cried, she never asked to be petted or 
caressed. People that came in said, ‘‘ What a 
good baby!” But she never looked or seemed 
like a baby; her soul, all at once, seemed to 
have outgrown its childish longings, and she 
never had a childlike existence. She grew up 
with a sweet, sad unconsciousness of her own 
wants, to take the burden of life from others and 
carry it herself. God fed her with the heavenly 
manna, that her soul might be earlier ripe for 
heaven. ‘‘As a dream when one awaketh,” 
we awoke one day to find her gone. She died 
in my father’s arms. She was Ais child—more 
like him than any of us—and when she left him 
she seemed to draw him after her. 

Nobody that saw my poor father moving on 
quietly in the profitless round of duty, that told 
little for himself and his family, knew of the 
wealth of love smothered in his heart. A great 
sorrow had passed over him, and the life of life 
was hid under the ashes of hopes gone out. A 
younger brother, one whom he had idolized, 
robbed him of his wealth; that he could have 
borne. But when he became a vagabond, and 
at last died in a prison, my father broke down ; 


he never got over that grief, that shock to his | 
He lost, little by little, all his energy | 


pride. 
and ambition. Our mother’s nature could not 
play gently into his—could not understand, 
much less soothe him. She had no patience 
with the weakness that succumbs under difficul- 
ties. She despised the heau that could not plan 
a fortune. Her father had been a rich man; 
she had brought a pretty property to her husband, 
but it had melted away through his carelessness 
and inefficiency. She never quite forgave him. 
Her milk of human kindness was turned to gall. 
We loved her because she was our mother, but 
we loved our father because he loved us. As 
his health declined, our life became harder and 
harder. We were so poor—oh! I can not tell 
how poor we were—we had enough to eat and 
to wear, but young girls, growing up into so- 
ciety, even into village society, have wants, no- 
tions, often false and foolish, but natural; ideas 
of beauty and fitness that can not yield to bare 
homely necessities. We could not begin to dress 
or to live like our neighbors. We tried to brace 





ourselves up sometimes on our antecedents ; but 
who cared for our good family? I had a deal 
of pride, and that was my bane. How mortifi- 
cation and disappointment rankled and rankled 
in my restless soul! Belle was of a merrier 
turn and wore the hard chain of necessity more 
lightly. Could but some gentle spirit have come 
to us in youth, and softened the asperities of life 
to us, directing us to something higher! But 
some natures are left to work out their own sal- 
vation without much help: such was our case. 

One bright winter morning there came to us 
an invitation to a sleigh-ride. Belle’s face was 
in a glow as she communicated the glad tid- 
ings; but I refused to go. ‘‘I will never go 
out in my old cloak again,” said I, firmly ; “ be- 
sides—” 

‘* Besides what?” asked Belle, despondingly. 

**It does not keep me warm,” said I. That 
was a falsehood, uttered to hide a truth I dared 
not own even to myself. ‘Who brought the 
invitation ?” I asked. 

‘*Thomas Carver,” replied Belle; ‘and I 
told him we would go.” 

‘*You may go,” said I, ‘* but I shall not ;” 
and I ran up stairs to our room. Our room! 
What a chilling recollection it calls up—our 
cold, north room, which the glow of sunlight 
never visited, nor ‘‘ shadows of the fitful fire- 
light” ever peopled. Belle followed me soon, 
and found me shivering in my cloak, gazing out 
of a little patch in my frosty window-pane which 
I had melted with my breath. 

‘*What is the matter, Ann?” she asked. 

“*T don’t know, Belle,” said I. ‘* I suppose 
I am cross; but I think it is something worse. 
Iam discouraged. Life is so hard, so comfort- 
less, so wretched. I wish I was dead.” 

“Oh, Ann!” 

“‘Yes, I wish I was dead. I am getting 
more wick.d every day.” 

**Then you ought not to wish to die, of all 
things.” 

‘** Better die now than live to grow worse,” 
said I; ‘‘and I don’t see any hope of better 
times. Think of being so poor always, and to 
have so many wants you can’t put down. To 
see what life might be, and what it is to some 
people. My heart is growing as hard asa stone.” 

‘* But, Ann, you don’t feel so always,” said 
Belle. 

“To look forward to nothing but work, 
work,” I continued. ‘‘ Mother working, father 
working—all of us working—and no good to 
come out of it; no pleasures, no kind words to 
make it easy, no time to be merry. Up in the 
morning by daylight, to do the same things 
over and over; and go to bed tired night after 
night.” 

‘* But it is not so always, Ann,” said Belle, 
good-humoredly. ‘‘We have to work, to be 
sure, but we have our laughs and our jokes 
sometimes. Ann, come down stairs by the fire. 
Your blood is freezing up. Come and thaw 


out, and you will see a good time coming.” 
“I don’t feel the cold,” said I; ‘‘ my blood 
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was frozen up long ago. I can not stay at 
home, Belle. I have been thinking about it for 
along time, and I have made up my mind to go.” 

‘*Go where ?” 

“* Any where,” said I. ‘*To the factory and 
work—to the city and teach—to Australia—to 
California—any where. ‘Thomas Carver came 
to invite us to the sleigh-ride, did he? Well, 
I suppose he thinks I didn’t see him turn down 
the lane, the other day, when he was walking 
with Ellen Giles, that he might avoid me. And 
how did I feel with my out-grown cloak and my 
splay shoes!” 

‘* But you are as handsome again in the face 
as Ellen Giles,” said Belle; ‘‘and I know 
Thomas Carver thinks so.” 

I felt the color mount to the roots of my hair. 
** And yet,” I added, ‘‘ he would be ashamed to 
own that he thought so. No, Belle, it’s no use. 
I ain’t a child or a fool. I know that to wear 
scant, old-fashioned clothes, to look like some 
old relic of the Ark, is a real disadvantage to 
one’s prospects in this world, and I know that 
the best-looking of us need something to set us 
off. One has a mean feeling to be dressed mean- 
ly. It shows itself in one’s walking—in every 
thing one does. From achild I had a hanker- 
ing for beautiful’ things. When I could steal 
out in the garden and trim my bonnet with 
marigolds, or dress myself before the glass with 
some old faded ribbon, and play queen, I felt 
happy. It is not that I care to be admired, but 
I like to feel satisfied with myself. It is a nat- 
ural feeling. God makes the earth beautiful ; 
He paints the flowers in fair colors; He clothes 
the birds in bright plumage; the trees are 
pleased to wear their green leaves, and the hills 
grow grander and higher as they look at them- 
selves in the clear pond. It is not fancy—it is 
reality. Ivo you remember the young lady who 
staid at Squire Robinson’s years ago—she came 
down from Boston for country air? Do you 
remember, Belle, how lovely she looked in her 
pink morning-dress, and her tiny cap trimmed 
with pink bows—her neat little feet in gaiters 
—her stockings so fine—her white collars so ex- 
quisitely worked; whatever she put on became 
beautiful with the air she gave it, and yet she did 
not seem to know it. She was happy, because 
that something within was satisfied. And do 
you remember that fine-looking young man that 
came to see her? They said she was engaged 
tohim. She was to him like a flower—like a 
sweet song. Could any body love me so?” 

Belle looked anxious and puzzled, but did not 
answer me at once. At last she said, serious- 
ly: ‘*1 don’t understand all about these things, 
and yet I understand somewhat. I think I am 
made for homely, common doings ; still, I find 
myself hoping for better times very often. It 
is not so much for beautiful things to wear, but 
for somebody to cheer up our hearts that I 
long. But what can we do? Let us ask the 
minister what is right and what is wrong.” 

‘The minister!” I exclaimed, with con- 
tempt; “what does the minister know about 





it? No, Belle, I must work it out for myself. 
The minister can’t help me, for I ain’t religious. 
He can talk, but I feel. I must keep on reach- 
ing after what seems good. My heart is my 
own, and my wants are my own. I shall nev- 
er be satisfied till I have tried to do something. 
Oh, Belle, the world is wide! There must be 
some place in it for me where I can feel at 
home, and God is every where. He is in my 
darkness, I suppose; but I want to go where it 
is light enough to see Him better. There is 
but one thing that holds me back.” 

** What is it?” asked Belle. 

**Our poor father. Oh! he is always look- 
ing for the good time that will never come. 
How patiently he works year after year!” Here 
Belle’s eyes moistened. ‘‘No, Ann, you ought 
not to leave our poor father,” said she; ‘it 
would be the drop too much if he thought his 
children were forced to go from home. Some 
time things will be different. Some time you 
can go and not reproach yourself. Think how 
much his pride has suffered already, and to 
have his children scattered—” 

Suddenly, as we stood side by side talking 
and shivering with cold and excitement, a 
noise, like the fall of a heavy body in the room 
below, startled us. We rushed together down 
stairs. Our father had fallen in a fit. 

** Run for the doctor!” said my mother. But 
it was of no avail. My father was going fast 
where no human help was needed. A ray of 
consciousness lit up the last hour. He looked 
the love he could not speak, and died. 

Well, we lived on in the old homestead, poor- 
er than ever, for we had lost the gentle pres- 
ence that kept our souls from starving. We 
did not seem to each other to mourn, because 
the old restraint lay on our hearts that had 
closed up all outward expression of grief. It 
seemed as if care and perplexity had blunted 
the fine edg’: of our feelings. I look back now 
to see how much selfishness lay at the root of 
our sorrows—to see that we might have been 
happy in spite of our poverty; but I see also 
that life was hard. I feel it now—that hard, 
unloving, unlovely life. 

With me the old feeling of discontent return- 
ed after the first shock and pressure of grief 
was removed. The old dreams and the old 
longings, too, came back. ‘‘The house is go- 
ing to rack and ruin, Belle,” said I; ‘‘ and, be- 
sides, there is a heavy mortgage on it, and by- 
and-by we shall be obliged to give it up. Now 
my will is strong, and here is an object. I am 
determined to go—” 

‘* What to do?” asked Belle. 

‘¢ See here,” said I, showing an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper: ‘‘ ‘ Nursery Governess 
Wanted.’ Look! the terms are liberal. It 
will do for a beginning, and I am not fitted for 
any thing better yet. Perhaps I can find time 
to study there, and you know I can teach very 
little children.” 

‘*T am afraid you won't like it,” said Belle. 
“You don’t know what kind of people they 
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may be—rich and heartless, perhaps; and yet, 
if you can bear it—if you can do any thing to 
buy back the old home; it is all we have—all 
mother has, and she is growing old. Dear 
Ann, something tells me you had better go, and 
I should be glad if I did not know how your 
feelings might be hurt, and you have so much 
pride.” 

“T have pride enough not to allow my feel- 
ings to hurt me, Belle,” said I. ‘‘ Such as we 
are too poor to nurse our feelings.” 

‘*Have you said any thing to mother?” ask- 
ed Belle. 

“No,” I replied. ‘I shall speak to her to- 
night ; but now, can I make myself decent to go 
to the city without a cent ?” 

**Perhaps you could borrow a little from 
Squire Robinson. I have heard father tell of 
the time when he helped him, a poor drover 
boy; how he wanted to get an education, and 
father was rich then, and lent him money. I 
suppose he paid it back, but I don’t think he 
has forgotten it. He will be glad to show that 
he remembers it.” 

“How can I ask him?” said I. ‘‘ What 
shall I say? I had rather go in my old 
clothes.” 

**T will ask him,” said Belle. 
will not refuse.” 

In the evening I spoke to my mother of my 
plans, showing her the paper. 

**You can not offer yourself without recom- 
mendation,” said my mother. 

**T can ask Squire Robinson,” said I. 
is a rich man, and has friends in Boston.” 

“Tf he would pay his debts it would be bet- 
ter than writing letters of recommendation,” 
said my mother, bitterly. ‘But ask him. I 
suppose it’s the only way.” 

I did not ask her what he owed us; but the 
fact that he was in our debt, gathered from my 
mother’s words, made me bold to present my 
claims. ‘And perhaps,” said I to Belle, ‘‘if 
he knows I am going away from home—go- 
ing to the city—going to try and support my- 
self—perhaps it may enter into his mind that a 
little money won’t come amiss, and perhaps he 
may offer tolend me some.” Belle encouraged 
me to hope for the result I had suggested, and 
T accordingly went, with considerable self-confi- 
dence, to the Squire, presenting my plan, and 
asking if he would give me a good word. He 
did so without a moment’s hesitation, and seat- 
ing himself at his desk, wrote a recommenda- 
tory letter, which he handed to me open, desir- 
ing at the same time that I would read it, and 
see how it suited me. 

I did not know then how easy it is to be gen- 
erous on paper, and thought every word of 
praise came straight from the heart. I felt my 
self-respect not a little heightened at the dis- 
covery of his high opinion of my character and 
my capabilities. I expressed my gratitude 
more warmly than was my custom, for a little 
spring of new life went bubbling up in my 
heart, and under its influence my accustomed 


**T know he 


“ He 





reserve of manner melted away. The convic- 
tion that he approved of my plan, and highly 
esteemed my capacities, gave me the additional 
courage to present my necessities more in de- 
tail; and I asked him, in full confidence that 
he would grant my wish, if he could lend me a 
little money for an outfit, promising that I would 
return it in a very short time if I was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the situation. 

I saw in a moment that I had ventured too 
far, and I would have given any thing to have 
unsaid those last words. He looked at me nar- 
rowly as he replied, ‘‘ You are not sure of ob- 
taining the situation.” No, I was not. At 
that moment I did not feel sure of any thing. 
I had begun to doubt my ability to fill any sit- 
uation—my self-respect faded as it came. It 
had gone, I knew not how or where, and the 
old demon of pride was roused again fiercer than 
ever. Iwas preparing to bid him a cold good- 
morning when he desired me to wait a minute, 
and, taking out his pocket-book, he unrolled a 
package of bank-bills, more in number than I 
had ever seen, and, presenting me a note, said, 
‘Young women appear best in plain clothes, 
particularly when they solicit the patronage of 
the rich. It would be very unbecoming in you, 
Miss Ann, to present yourself for service tricked 
out in finery and furbelows. Sensible people 
would be prejudiced against you at once.” 

I think every drop of blood in my body rushed 
to my face at this, as I considered it, imperti- 
nent and cruel speech. Had he not eyes, and 
could he not see for himself the meanness of 
my attire? Had he not daughters—daughters 
whom my father’s generosity enabled him to 
clothe in silk and jewels? Was not my family 
better born and better bred than his? I did 
not take the bill—I saw what it was—a two-dol- 
lar note. Could he thus insult the daughter 
of one who had been his benefactor at a time 
when he needed help? I did not take it, but, 
repeating my thanks for the letter, added, ‘“‘ With 
your opinion of what the daughter of respectable 
parents needs, I am only sorry to have asked a 
favor which, as you say, I may not be able to 
return.” His look of blank amazement made 
the recollection of our interview almost ludi- 
crous in spite of my vexation, and Belle had a 
hearty laugh over it. ‘‘I will make him eat 
his words some time,” I said. “I feel that it 
would be motive enough to work and struggle 
only to place myself high enough to look down 
on Squire Robinson and his whole family.” 

Impotent rage of poverty! What simpletons 
it makes of us! 

Belle said I must get a letter also from the 
minister, and the next day I went alone to his 
study to ask for one. That visit changed the 
Marah in my heart to sweetness. ‘“ My dear 


child,” said Parson Brooks, ‘‘ I honor your pur- 
pose, and I must do all I can to help you. I 
know many good people in Boston to whom I 
will write, that if you fail of getting the situation 
you hope for they may help you to find another. 
I suppose you are not unprepared for some an- 
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noyances and yexations. They are inevitable 
in any situation, but they will not seriously dis- 
turb your peace if you keep always in view the 
object for which you labor. My dear Ann, I 
have a father’s sympathy for you. You remem- 
ber my poor Helen. It seems but a little while 
ago that she left her home with the same pur- 
pose that now inspires you—to gain an honora- 
ble independence, and to provide for the de- 
clining years of her parents. Her career of 
usefulness was short, but she filled it well, God 
knows.” Then, opening his desk, he began 
busying himself with his papers—I thought to 
hide his emotion quite as much as to answer 
any other end; but returning in a few moments 
to the spot where I sat, he handed me a letter, 
which he said he wished me not to read until 
I got home; and added, ‘‘I will write to my 
friends, and also send you the needful testimo- 
nials this evening, and may God bless you, my 
child! Think of me as a father, and if trouble 
or sorrow overtake you come to me.” I could 
have kissed the hand that was extended to me, 
but the habit of restraint was too strong to be 
overcome by any sudden impulse. Yet I am 
sure he must have seen—he must have felt that 
I was grateful. I took the letter to my room, 
and as I opened it a bill fell out—a twenty-dol- 
lar note—more money than I had ever owned 
before. So kind and considerate were the few 
lines accompanying it, I believed, while I read 
them, that my heart was so softened toward the 
whole world that I never should cherish resent- 
ment again—that my pride was conquered for- 
ever. We do not know how deeply rooted is 
the selfishness of our own hearts. How rich I 
felt the midlionnaire can not comprehend, unless 
he can remember the first lucky turn in the tide 
which led him on to fortune. With Belle’s help 
I soon fitted out my wardrobe. I staid at home 
from church because I was too shy of being ob- 
served in my new bonnet, but I remember well 
the childish delight with which I contemplated 
the various tasteful articles that were spread out 
upon the bed preparatory to packing. I locked 
the door and tried on one after another before 
the glass; and with what exultation I made the 
discovery that my foot looked lady-like and trim 
in a neat-fitting shoe, and that my face, within 
a becoming bonnet, was a card of recommenda- 
tion in itself. Iam frank to confess it. I felt 
an honest satisfaction in the consciousness that 
Iwas handsome. But I must make my story 
short. I have an object in telling it, and will 
speak to the purpose. 


CHAPTER IL 

I partep from my mother and sister and 
went to Boston, presented myself with my testi- 
monials, and was accepted. Mrs. Hammond 
professed to be well pleased with my appearance. 
After talking with me a few moments in the 
drawing-room she led the way to the nursery— 
my field of duty. A young lady sat looking out 
upon the street as Ientered. Her back was to- 
ward the door. “Katharine,” said the elder 





lady, ‘‘ here is Miss Ann Callender, from Cam- 
den—perhaps she knows your old friend, Squire 
Robinson.” The young lady turned, and I 
recognized my heroine of the pink wrapper. It 
was she, but how changed! How pale and 
sick she looked! What a heavy drooping eye- 
lid she bore—as if it were weighed down with 
unshed tears! It was plain that she did not 
recognize me, not even by name, and I felt re- 
lieved. 

** Are you fond of children, Ann ?” she asked, 
after Mrs. Hammond left the room. 

‘*Tihink I am,” I replied; “ but I have never 
had the care of them.” 

**You will find it requires patience; but if 
you love children, if you can make them love 
you, it will be easier. These are very much 
spoiled. Harry—Susie—here is your new gov- 
erness. I hope you will try to make her hap- 
py-” 

“*T won't,” said the boy. ‘‘If she don’t do 
as I tell her I guess I'll kick her—won’t you, 
Susie?” And Susie said ‘‘ Yes,” of course. 

Miss Katharine sighed, ‘‘ Ah! they are sadly 
spoiled, Ann; but I will help you bring them 
into order. I love children. It is the delight 
of my life to have them about me. I will leave 
you now to get acquainted with them, for I have 
not been out to-day.” 

“What is your name, little boy ?” I inquired, 
as Miss Katharine shut the door. 

““I won’t tell you,” replied the child. 

“And you will tell me your name, little 
girl ?” said I, extending my hand toward her in 
the kindest manner I knew how to assume. 

**Don’t you do it,” said the boy; and the 
child echoed her brother, “I won’t do it.” 

“Qh, very well!” I said, determined that no 
coaxing should enter into my discipline. ‘‘Do 
as you please ;” and taking down a book from 
the shelves I began to read, quite regardless of 
their presence. 

‘*That’s my book,” said Master Harry, “and 
I won’t let you see it, Miss.” I paid no atten- 
tion to him, but kept on reading. He came 
round, of course, as I knew he would, and pres- 
ently mounted my knee to have me show him 
the pictures. 

It is unnecessary to describe my life day after 
day in my new capacity. It had its annoy- 
ances, its fatigues, and its perplexities; it had, 
also, its relief and its enjoyment. I learned 
soon to love the children, and they were truly 
fond of me. Yet many things seemed strange 
and mysterious in the family, and there was an 
atmosphere of unhappiness every where around. 
What was the strangest fact of all, I could not 
get a sight at Mr. Hammond. He never came 
into the nursery, and I seldom went out of it. 
I took my meals as they were prepared, at a 
different hour from the rest of the family. Some- 
times Miss Katharine dined with the children 
and myself, sometimes in her own room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond dined very late in the after- 
noon. How many times I tried, by making an 
errand down stairs, to meet him as he retired to 
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his room after dinner, but he came up the front | description of Mrs. Hammond ; I mean of her 
stair-case only occasionally, as there was a near-| person. Deeper than the outside it does not 
er way to his own room. As to catching a| now suit my purpose to fathom. If I could 
glimpse of him when he went out of the house | paint a portrait of her as she seemed to me at 
on a morning, that, too, was an impossibility, | the time I was domesticated in her family, you 
the front door being covered by a portico, which | would say never canvas showed a more beauti- 





entirely screened him from observation. I 
thought it very strange he never came up to see 
the children, and still stranger that I was never 
told to bring them down. I might have fancied 
him an old dotard whom his family wished to 
keep out of sight if I had not once heard his 
voice—the voice of a young man. One day I 
addressed Miss Katharine as Miss Hammond. 
She started. “Ann,” said she, ‘‘ never call me 
that again. Myname is not Hammond. Call 
me Miss Katharine, or Katharine, if you please. 
Mr. Hammond is not my father.” Why could 
she not have said more, and relieved my curi- 
osity? Was her silence, were these strange 
ways of the family, accidental? Did the mys- 
tery exist in my imagination merely? Cer- 
tainly Katharine was unhappy—certainly there 
was restraint all around. I enjoyed the excite- 
ment of trying to unravel the plot that I was 
convinced would make an interesting romance 
if known. 

** Ann,” said Miss Katharine to me one even- 
ing as we sat together in the nursery, ‘‘do you 
know how much I like you—how much I would 
love you if you would let me, but you are so 
cold ?” 

I looked up at her, amazed and incredulous. 

**T see you don’t understand me, and I sup- 
pose you can not. You have got some false 
and ridiculous notions in your head, and you 
won’t let me come near you.” 

**T do not wish to forget, Miss Katharine, 
said I, ‘‘that Iam nothing but a nursery gov- 
erness.” 

*“*T thought so! I knew how it was, Ann,” 
she continued. ‘‘ You are wickedly proud, and 
it makes you appear cold and hard. If you 
were not so, you would have seen long ago how 
my heart turns to you for love, how I would 
like to call you friend! You would have seen, 
perhaps, how much I need a friend.” 

I looked at her—she was very pale. 

** Yes, Ann,” said she, rising, and laying her 
thin hand on my head, ‘“‘I need a friend. I 
know I have one there where I am going, but I 
need one here — one who will be true to me in 
life and death. Will you be that one, Ann?” 

I burst into tears. 

** You are not cold! Oh, then, Ann, let us 
love each other. Be my sister. It will only be 
for a little while ; but when I am gone it will 
make you happy to remember the good you did 
me!” 

It is unnecessary to say that my life, before 
so barren, had now a new interest. Dear Kath- 
arine! I thank her for first calling me out of 
my own selfishness to feel that I could make 
one human life brighter by my sympathy. 

I am aware that before this time I ought to 
have given—or, at least, to have attempted—a 
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| fal face and form. She looked full ten years 
| younger than her daughter, and was more radi- 
| ant in her beauty than Katharine had ever been, 
thongh not so lovely in all the softness of wo- 
jmanhood. Those splendid dark eyes, that 
| wealth of raven hair, the matchless taste with 
| which she wore every thing, her manner of per- 
| fect ease that nothing could surprise into spon- 
| taneous emotion, that full, rounded, voluptuous 
| figure— But the portrait has been drawn by an 
artist more skillful than myself, the form mould- 
ed by a sculptor to adorn his own studio; why 
should I try to describe her in words ? 

Months passed, finding me still at the same 
post of duty. I loved it better—TI loved every 
thing and every body more, now that I had been 
| admitted to an equality with Katharine. I loved 
| her devotedly, and she was worthy. Yet, in my 
| inmost soui, i still quarreled with my destiny. 

One day, after returning with the children 
from their daily walk, I heard the sound of 
voices in Katharine’s room, which was adjoin- 
jing mine. As the children were unusually 
| sleepy and quiet, I could not help overhearing 
the conversation. Without intending to listen, 
I sat like one spell-bound. I must repeat it, in 
order to the unfolding of my story. 

**No, no, no—never!” It was Katharine’s 
| voice. She continued, after a moment’s pause, 
| I can never see him again! I do not judge, 
\T can not judge, him or you. It is not for me 
| to disturb the past—it is not for him to disturb 
my present !” 

‘* For my sake, Katharine,” replied another 
| voice, which I knew to be Mrs. Hammond’s. 

‘* He has asked of me this sacrifice—that I will 
| implore you to hear once more what he has to 
| Say. Can you refuse this to your mother? Is 
she not already wretched enough? Oh, my 
child, I kneel to you! Grant me this, my last 
| prayer! Though I stoop to this for his sake, 
| grant it, Katharine, for mine. You donot know, 
you can not comprehend, my heart. I am a 
slave, but I love my chains—love even the 
pangs that have eaten into my soul — because 
they come through him !” 

‘* Mother, I pity you!” 

** Yes, you may well say so, but I love my 
wretchedness endured for love of him. Will 
you see him to-night? He leaves to-morrow 
for an absence of some weeks; may he bid you 
farewell ?” 

‘* How cruel of you both to ask of me this 
sacrifice of my pride !” 

‘* Forgive me, Katharine. I have long ago 
lost mine. You can not lose yours.” 

** So much the worse for you, mother. 











You 


gave up that which is woman’s sole defense! 
You speak truly —I 
I left you to your 


But I do not blame you. 
do not understand such love. 
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happiness. I should never have returned but at | that they shall find rest for their souls. I wish 
your summons, or to shield you from the carp-| I could talk to you, my dear friend, but I must 
ing criticism of the world. You promised mej save up my strength. A great trial is before 
—he promised me —my retirement should be|me. After it is over I will unburden my heart 
inviolate. How have you kept your word ?” | to you. Let me lie here while you put the chil- 

‘* But it is the first, the last, time. Why are | dren in bed; and, Ann, when you hear a step 
you so implacable ?” | on the stairs, will you go into my room, and 

‘‘Implacable! Can I believe such an epi- | leave me alone—” She did not finish, but al- 
thet applied to me?” | ready I had gained a clew by which to solve the 

** Oh, forgive me, Katharine. Do not lay up mystery that hung over us. I had laid the chil- 
against me the words I utter in torture—on the | dren in their little beds, and prepared to seat 
rack !” | myself again beside Katharine, when the sound 

‘*Poor mother! Believe me, I would die to | of one ascending the stairs arrested me. ‘It 
secure your true happiness. Shall I, then,|is he! Go, Ann! I will call you presently.” 
shrink from what you ask me? No! I will) I had no excuse for lingering; and, in spite of 
see him this evening —this evening, in the | my curiosity to see the face of one whom I had 
nursery. Oh, mother, could I but make you| so long tried to fancy, I made not a moment's 
really, truly, wisely happy; that you need not | delay in ‘leaving the room, and not until the 
love him less, but God more — goodness, duty | door had closed behind me did I realize the 
more ; that you could only wake from this sleep, | golden opportunity I had thrown away. Oh, 
this death of the soul—from this wild dream of | how strongly I was tempted to make some er- 





passion—and find your true happiness ! 
lieve you may yet be happy; but what you fecl 
now is only a delirium. 
more—it is only saying over and over again the 
old story. Mother, while I live I will pray for 
you; when I die, if it is permitted me to draw 
nearer to your spirit than I can do here, I will 
try to make you feel what the peace of heaven 
is — what that love is which links the human 
heart with the souls that have been purified by 
suffering.” 

** God bless you, Katharine. I thank you on 
my knees! He is coming! His step, even at 
this moment, reaches my ear, although you can 
not hear it. It is a madness!—I know it. It 
is consuming my life, but I love even its tor- 
tures !” 

I heard the door close —I heard the retreat- 
ing steps of Mrs. Hammond; and in a few mo- 
ments more Katharine was in the chair beside 
me. She looked unearthly pale. 

**You are very ill,” said I. ‘Lie on the 
couch, and let me bathe your head.” 

She moved mechanically, and lay down. I 
could not rest until I had told her that I had 
overheard her conversation with her mother. 
She neither seemed surprised nor indignant. 

*“*T meant to have explained many. things 
long before this, Ann,” said she. ‘+I was wait- 
ing for a time which, I fear, will never come— 
when I can speak calmly, and tell you every 
thing—not for your sake, not to relieve my own 
heart even, but that you may tell my brother 
Alfred what he will wish to know when he 
comes home, and finds me gone. But I can 
not talk more now. Let me rest a little while. 
I have another ordeal to pass through, for which 
I must gain strength.” She lay back upon the 
pillow and closed her eyes, nor did she move 
until her cup of tea was brought by the maid, 
when I roused her. ‘‘I have not been asleep, 
Ann,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ but I feel refreshed. 
I feel an unaccountable peace here, as if my 
conflict was almost over. Ann, there is a prom- 
ise for the faithful who bear the yoke meekly 


I be-| 


We will not talk any | 


rand back into the nursery! But I was ashamed 
| —I lacked the assurance. Neither could I bear 
to know that I must, of necessity, overhear the 
conversation, unless I stopped my ears, or left 
the room—and she had desired me to remain 
|there. Seating myself at the farthest possible 
distance from the door, I set to work steadily 
at my sewing. At first I distinguished a low 
monotone; then a silence followed, which was 
almost as agitating to me as if I had been one 
of the parties concerned ; then a motion, when 
I heard Katharine’s voice, clear, firm, and de- 
cided. 

“Not a step nearer. I can hear you where 
you sit; and let me beg of you to shorten this 
interview as much as possible.” 

‘* Still unrelenting, Katharine,” replied her 
companion. ‘I obey you. I do not wish to 
presume upon your compliance with my request. 
It is the last time that we shall meet face to 
face. Can you not give me, by one gentle look 
or tone, by one last grasp of the hand, a token 
that you do not despise me, although I know too 
well I merit only your contempt?” 

‘* Why should I repeat the words of our last 
interview? Why should I say again what you 
know as well as I, how utterly futile, how im- 
possible in the nature of things it is for us to 
come to a verbal understanding which involves 
feelings that ought to be sacred? You talk of 
forgiveness! What have I to forgive in you? 
Shall I forgive you for having once deceived 
yourself with the belief that you loved me, or 
for waking to the truth that it was a delusion 
of the imagination? Shall I blame you that you 
loved another, who also loved and still loves 
you? Shall I blame you that, boy as you were, 
you were misled by boyish impulses, unused to 
the world, unacquainted with society—that you 
were ignorant of your own wants, ignorant of 
your own nature? Rather, should I ever for- 
give myself if I had permitted my poor, pitia- 
ble claims to your divided heart to have stood 
in the way of your greater happiness? Believe 
me, I should despise myself if I had not found 
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somewhere within me strength to say, Go, be 
free and happy! No matter how strong my love | 
for you might have been, I should consider my- 
self a reproach to woman’s nature if I had been 
willing to accept love at such a sacrifice of wo- | 
manly pride? But why should we try to talk | 
about it? It is useless, and it is unkind in you 
to allude to the past. Why will you not be 
happy?” 

Mr. Hammond groaned. 

*¢ You think I can not understand you,” con- 
tinued Katharine, and there was an inexpressi- 
ble kindness in her voice. ‘‘ You are mistaken, 
George. Believe me, I understand you—I an- 
ticipate what you would say this moment. But 
do not say it, for it is wrong—wrong in you to 
speak, wrong in me to listen; and, what is more, 
it is wronging her who loves you, and whose 
happiness ought to be sacred to you and to me, 
to prolong this interview. The fate of each one 
of us is sealed—we are not living in a land of 
dreams, we are not grappling with shadows, but 
with living, vital realities that take hold on eter- 
nity. We must stand up to the work of life 
with courage and steadiness—all of us. Perhaps 
I can the easier preach fidelity to virtue and 
truth, knowing, as I do, that my time of con- 
flict is short, yet if you could—” 

She hesitated. 

**Oh, speak on!” exclaimed her companion. 
** While I listen to you there is nothing I can 
not aspire to—nothing I have not the courage to 
undertake. What were you going to say tome? 
Why did you pause ?” 

** Tf you could but plant your aims so high as 
to be beyond the reach of earthly disappoint- 
ments and sorrows, how much real happiness, 
what blessedness life would yield you!” 

** Why then refuse the help you know so well 
how to giye, Katharine? Why cut me off from 
the possibility of obtaining that aid, that en- 
couragement which it is the delight of purity 
and goodness to bestow wherever it is needed ?” 

**T need not answer you. You know as well 
as I do the impossibility of such intercourse be- 
tween us. I have but a few words more to say 
on this our last meeting. It must be our last, 
else I must seek a shelter, a home elsewhere. 
Listen, for I speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. So near the world of realities, I could 
not trifle with your happiness or my own. I 
beseech of you take into your life the love of 
one bound to you by the holiest of ties, and let 
it mould you into a good, true man. Through 
it, lift up the nature that can not now rise above 
you, and become the noble ideal which it will 
exalt and purify her to love. Become for her 
sake, for your children’s sake, what you are ca- 
pable of becoming. George, these are my last 
words, this is my last prayer. Live for great 
ends, welcome the sacrifices that duty demands ; 
welcome even the trials and the anguish by 
which your soul’s strength is tested ; stand firm, 
and though your days of passion and fancy are 
over, believe in that divine life, the soul of 
every thing that deserves to be immortal. Sub- 





mit yourself to it. Be the faithful husband, the 
tender father, the true friend, the good man!” 

Again the silence which followed Katharine’s 
words was broken by a groan so deep, so ago- 
nizing, it must have touched a heart of stone. 
And it touched hers, I knew by the tender voice 
with which she said: ‘‘ You will go now, I am 
not strong enough. I claim your indulgence.” 

I heard his convulsive breathing, almost like 
sobs, as he said: ‘‘ Without one more word? To 
part so forever? Oh, God! Oh,God! Katha- 
rine do not talk to me of happiness, do not preach 
to me of blessedness. In losing you, I lose every 
thing. Henceforth I do not care where I go, 
what becomes of me. I know—I know—a great 
gulf separates us here—I know it was myself, 
not yours—I know you were too good for me to 
comprehend. I see you on the far shore, an 
angel in your garments of purity ; I would not 
profane by one unholy word or thought that 
spotless soul, but I feel that from henceforth it 
grows wider and wider between us. Oh, Kath- 
arine, while we can yet meet, while I can yet 
see you, stretch out your hand to me over this 
gulf, that I can carry back into my darkness the 
remembrance of this hour, and of these words. 
Perhaps some time they may win me back to 
virtue, perhaps they will keep me from being 
utterly lost.” 

I heard the noise as of one staggering; I 
heard the exclamation ‘‘ Good God, what have 
Idone!” Iheard Katharine’s voice ‘‘Call Ann,” 
and I opened the door to see my poor friend 
borne fainting in Mr. Hammond’s arms to the 
couch. He seemed perfectly unconscious of my 
presence until I requested him to stand aside 
that I might apply the usual restoratives. ‘She 
has fainted,’’ I said, for I saw he was in an 
agony. “Sheoften hastheseturns. Leave her 
to me, Sir, she will soon revive.” He knelt by 
the couch, and took within both his own her life- 
lesshand. He pressed it convulsively to his lips 
and to his heart—I never saw such a look of 
suffering—I shall never forget it—never, never 
to the last day of my life can I forget that ago- 
nized look, and as if the palsy of years had 
fallen upon him, he dropped the hand and stag- 
gered out of the room. 

My whole attention was now taken up with 
my poor friend, who lay gasping for breath al- 
most to suffocation. She saw that I was anx- 
ious, and as soon as she could speak assured me 
there was no cause foralarm. ‘It will be over 
soon,” said she, with a faint smile. 

“* Shall I call your mother?” I asked. 

‘No, not yet,” she replied. ‘‘I will tell you 
when. The time has come that I must speak 
to you, and to you alone. Let me rest but a 
few minutes more.” I bathed her head, and 
urged her to be quiet; but I was more and more 
alarmed at her paleness and evident prostration. 
Suddenly she rallied. A bright color came to 
her cheek. ‘I think you know—you must 


have heard enough to know—Ann you must tell 
my brother when he comes home that I died 
true to my convictions of duty—that I conquered 
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myself, that I forgave those who had wronged 
me—that I found peace at the last. Give him 
my writing desk in which are letters containing 
my last wishes. Give him the chain of my 
hair you will find in my box of jewels—comfort 
him for my loss, for we were life of each other’s 
life, soul of each other’s soul. He is noble and 
good. He is aperfect man, aChristian. Oh! 
would that I could have seen him once more— 
that I could have breathed my last on his true 
heart! My griefs, my sorrows were his a thou- 
sand fold. Oh, Ann, tell him I was happy 
when I died.” Overcome by the effort she had 
made, and by her own feelings, she lay back 
again, pallid and gasping. ‘‘ Let me call Mrs. 
Hammond,” I said again. She shook her head. 
**Not yet, I will tell you when,” she replied. 
Again I sat by her head, bathing her temples, 
chafing her hands already cold and moist with 
the damps of death. Again she revived and 
called my name. I put my head close to her. 
**T ought to tell you all,” said she; ‘‘I meant 
to—I know you must have felt many things 
strange and mysterious.” 

I begged her not to trouble herself to explain 
until she was stronger. She shook her head. 

‘*No, Ican not; Ihave nottime. This only, 
Ann, gives me real satisfaction now, to feel 
that through God's help I conquered. Love is 
strong, strong as life, stronger than our frail 
bodies, for they wear out—that neverdoes. But 
it may triumph over selfishness, it may lift up 
the soul to a higher life. If you wish to know 
more of my past, Alfred will tell you. He will 
need a friend. Be to him that friend. You 
are kind, Ann. You have a strong but a proud 
nature. Perhaps you need trouble to soften 
you. If you do, it will come: if it does come, 
bear it—use it well. You may call my moth- 
er. The light is growing dimmer—dimmer. 
Dear Lord, who bore the agony and bloody 
sweat—thou knowest human weakness must 
shrink—but—it is over now—” I did not dare 
leave her—I rushed to the hall—I called Mrs. 
Hammond. The mother came, but the daugh- 
ter had gone. 

CHAPTER III. 

I nave told of a childhood and youth of priva- 
tion and hardship, sore trials to a sensitive, self- 
conscious nature. I have described their effect 
upon me at the time, showing how they hard- 
ened and soured my disposition. I have de- 
scribed the gradual change which an interest in 
others awakened, and the good effect which the 
calling out of my affections and sympathies had 
established in my character. 

If I now look back upon my early trials as 
trivial and unsubstantial, it is because my ca- 
pacity for sorrow as for joy is now deep enough 
to contain a fuller measure of each. How will 
it be when, from the mountains of spiritual 
growth whose tops rise above these time-shad- 
ows, I look back upon the conflicts of maturer 
life? Will the sorrows, patiently borne and 
rightly used here, be turned into joy? Will the 
sea of happiness to which all the rivers of Eden 





flow, ever be filled there? But to go back in 
my story. Katharine dead, Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond with their children prepare to embark for 
Europe, driven by that spirit of unrest which 
mocks the wretched soul with the promise of es- 
cape from itself. 

Shall I, or shall I not, accompany them? 
That is the question. Love of novelty and ad- 
venture, thirst for knowledge, and a highly im- 
aginative temperament, urge me to go. The 
disagreeable limitations of my position hold me 
back. Besides, did I not promise Katharine to 
see her brother on his return? But who could 
say when he might appear? Mr. Hammond 
urged my going. I was necessary, he said, to 
the children. As if anticipating some of the 
drawbacks to my personal enjoyment, he assured 
me I should have all the advantages a reason- 
able person could desire—that I should be gov- 
erness, while the more menial services I had 
hitherto rendered should be performed by an- 
other. I liked Mr. Hammond. He was in- 
vested in my mind with that peculiar interest 
which a sentimental young woman always feels 
in an unhappy man—particularly if he be hand- 
some. Yet I aver noone could have lived with 
Mr. Hammond and not have felt an interest in 
him. I thought I saw deeper than the surface. 
I thought I knew the struggle that was going on 
within him. I felt that he was wrestling with 
a great sorrow. I did not know the facts of his 
past life, but I could supply materials from my 
own fancy; and already I had woven a story 
which I thought, could I but put it on paper, 
would enlist the sympathy and interest of many 
areader. And the ground-work of my tale was 
fact. 

Circumstances sometimes occur in real life 
as exactly to the point as any novel-writer could 
desire. My irresolution and vacillation of pur- 
pose was ended—not by my own will or wisdom, 
but by the sudden and unexpected arrival of Al- 
fred Sydney, Katharine’s only brother. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond were absent at the time at New 
York. I think this meeting with one so beloved 
by my dearest friend should not be passed over 
hastily, yet I do not know what to say in regard 
to it. It was my melancholy office to repeat to 
him in detail the last words, and to describe, 
over and over again, the last days of his idolized 
sister. I saw a manly heart bowed with grief; 
and yet, when I told him how she died, it seem- 
ed to take a load from his heart, and he said, 
“Thank God!” Yes, he alone of all earthly 
beings knew what she had suffered. Well he 
might say ‘“‘ Thank God!” for he knew she was 
ripe for the harvest. 

I can not describe Alfred Sydney. I thought 
I saw at once how good and great he was. I 
have learned that my life is not yet long enough 
to grasp it all—can never grasp it—because all 
goodness is eternal, ever widening and deepen- 
ing; and I do not wish to feel that, standing on 
this sphere of apparent boundaries, I can meas- 
ure the capacities of any human soul—of his 
soul, who owned no boundaries to its own 
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growth. Yet, should I try and describe him, I 
might say he was calm, strong, tender, and true; 
that he looked all this; that in all he said and 
did—in his face, in his bearing—he gave the 
impress of himself. You could see in him a 
quick, impassioned, fervent human nature, led 
by the noblest spiritual truth, warmed by a Di- 
vine love. Was he faultless? Do not ask me 
—ask him. To me, so imperfect as I was, and 
am now, he was faultless; to himself, with his 
far-reaching aspirations, it was still the call to 
buckle on his armor for conflict with new foes, 
and more and more interior temptations. 

No, I can not describe him. I shall not try. 
I saw much of him the few days he was at 
home. I learned much through him of his sis- 
ter’s past life. We did not meet as strangers 
at the first, and not once while with him was 
the reflection forced upon me that we occupied 
different positions in life. I forgot that I was a 
hireling in his mother’s house—that I worked 
for wages—forgot that I was poor—forgot that 
I had ever been poor. Oh, wondrous alchemy 
of love, changing the very meanest things of 
life to gold! I was too rich in his confidence, 
in the offer of his friendship, in the assurance 
of his remembrance of me, in his promise to see 
me at my return from Europe, to think of pov- 
erty—too wise in my new consciousness to call 
that poverty which pertains solely to the extern- 
als of life. All the waters of the ocean which 
I crossed soon after he left could not wash from 
my hand that good-by clasp with which he said, 
*¢ See all you can, learn all you can, be as hap- 
py as youcan. We shall meet again.” 

I was absent three years. [I traveled the 
greater part of the time, visiting the principal 
cities of Europe, and lingering over the enchant- 
ed ground of Poetry and Art. I did see much, 
I learned much, enjoyed much, suffered—yes, 
such‘a nature as mine can not escape suffering. 
Had I not suffered myself, I must have seen, 
I must have felt, how those suffered whom I 
saw every day. Perhaps I felt happier than I 
otherwise should in the consciousness that I was 
able to beguile some of the weary hours of those 
with whom I was associated. Poor Mrs. Ham- 
mond! How often she rises before me now, 
with that smile on her face she always wore, as 
if by it she tried to cheat herself, as well as oth- 
ers, into the belief that she was happy. How 
deeper and deeper the fire of passion burned 
into that face, line after line, mocking at that 
dreadful smile. And Mr. Hammond. I be- 
lieve he tried sometimes to follow the beckon- 
ings of that invisible hand which once pointed 
upward the path of sacrifice he must achieve ; 
but the lower triumphed over the nobler part of 
his nature. Little by little he yielded to the 
seductions of sensuality, and when he could not 
conquer his wretchedness and self-reproach, he 
sought to drown it in dissipation and the va- 
rious forms of excitement which European so- 
ciety offers to the pleasure-seeker and the un- 
principled. For myself, I was not sorry when 
our pilgrimage was at an end. 





I was willing, | 


glad to do all I could for the happiness of those 
who could do no more than turn to my poor 
solace for relief, but it began to wear upon me. 
The children loved me; and, God knows, I 
tried to be faithful to them. They were truly 
orphans in all that is the birthright of child- 
hood. One great, absorbing passion, in its un- 
healthy development, swallowed up the gentle 
instincts of maternity. Wide was the separa- 
tion between the fevered restlessness and un- 
sanctified love of the woman, and the guileless 
innocence of the children. I need not dwell on 
this part of the picture, but hasten now to close 
this third chapter of my book of life. 

I am in a home of my own, now; but it is 
not what it was years ago, when, filled with love 
and happiness, I went from room to room, in 
which every tasteful decoration, every conven- 
ience, elegance, and comfort had been provided 
for me by him whom I worshiped—my dear, 
my noble, my generous husband. For once in 
my life it seemed as if every desire was grati- 
fied, as if there was nothing left to wish for. I 
could not have believed it possible that I should 
ever be ungrateful for the fullness, the beauty 
of my life. It did not seem that, in a heart so 
filled with love and happiness as mine was, room 
could be found for one envious thought, one 
selfish emotion. I have learned, I see that this 
is a great truth. No love but the heavenly can 
exclude the evils of our selfish nature. I was 
ambitious; I was exacting; I was worldly. I 
wished to be first every where. When Squire 
Robinson insulted me, as I thought, by arraign- 
ing my motives, and by offering me the paltry 
sum of two dollars when I was penniless, I 
longed for the day to come when I could look 
down upon him from a social position far above 
his own. This time came with my marriage; 
nor had love so changed and purified my nature 
that I did not enjoy my triumph. Blanche 
Robinson was married and living nearme. We 
moved in the same circle, and I was always 
glad of an opportunity to bring down her colors. 
Nor was this the only sign of a worldly and 
haughty spirit. Well I knew these faults in 
my character gave my husband pain. Well I 
knew they were unworthy of me ; but there they 
were, along with many others which even the 
constant presence of a noble nature could not 
wholly restrain. 

But the scene changes. First came loss of 
property, to bring down my pride; then loss of 
my children, to wring my heart with anguish. 
Then I perceived, I felt that the foundations of 
my earthly happiness were shaken. I seemed 


to have no foothold in time or eternity. How 
rebellious I was! how unreconciled! In my 
heart I longed to curse God and die. For a 


while even my love for my husband failed to 
comfort me. I could not bear the home that 


was swept of its beautiful adornments, the home 
desolated of its joy and mirth, the ringing laugh 
of my children, mocking my memory in dreams. 
Oh! I could not bear the sight of any thing I 
I went for change of scene to my 


had loved. 
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early home. That, too, was changed; my moth- 
er was gone, and my sister lived there alone, 
the same merry, cheerful spirit as ever. She 
never could forget to be grateful to me for hav- 
ing secured for her the asylum which she now 
enjoyed in peace. I found but little to console 
me there, and soon fled back to my only tower 
of strength, my husband’s love. While I leaned 
upon him in my selfish sorrow I did not perceive 
how that, too, began to fail and totter. When 
I discovered this, it was too late to build it up 
by my repentance or my prayers. Absorbed in 
my own grief, I had forgotten that he could suf- 
fer—that my loss was his loss. 1 thought be- 
cause he was so calm and sustained he did not 
feelas I did. Need I fill up the outline? Will 
not these few lines tell all I mean to convey? 
No, they can not tell all. Words could not 
measure the happiness or the misery of one hu- 
man life. 

I sit in my own home now—a widow and 
childless. The sound of children’s voices echo 
through the house, calling up the cherub faces 
that once smiled on me, but they are not mine, 
except by adoption. I love all children now. 

A young married pair occupy the sunny room 
in the front of my house. It is their home, but 
their happiness is not bounded by its four walls. 
The girl-wife calls me mother. I seem old 
enough to be her mother; but that does not 
wound me since she thinks me kind enough to 
merit the dear name. She was a stranger once 
and I took her in, for thy sake, dear Lord. 

I sit in my own room, writing—that room so 
full of sacred associations, to which, years ago, 
I came a happy bride—that room from which 
was borne the last stay of my earthly affections. 
I seem to live, day by day, those years that are 
gone. Iseem to watch again that bedside whose 
lessons of patience, of love, and trust, of heav- 
enly beatitude haye made me what I am now— 
humble and thankful beneath my Father’s teach- 
ings. I seem to feel that clasp—the same that 
told so much to my heart in youth of hope and 
happiness. The dying fingers still clung to my 
hand, and I knew the last faint throb was one 
of love for me. I wondered I could be so calm. 
I wonder often now I can be so happy; and yet, | 
why should I wonder? Delayed long, perhaps, 
still it comes at last, the verdure and the flowers | 
over our buried loves and hopes. Grief har- | 
rowed the stubborn soil; tears watered the heay- 
enly seat—but I am not writing a sermon, and 
my story is ended. 

It may not be amiss to add, that the desk of 
letters which Katharine left my husband threw | 
all the additional light on the history of the | 





womanhood, that can sacrifice the happiness of 
another to its selfish desires, can only end in 
misery. 





LIVING WITH OTHERS. 
HE comfort and success of life depend so 
much on our relations to other people that 
it would seem we ought to give no small atten- 
tion to the art of living happily with them. The 
most of our waking hours are spent in some 
sort of society, and there is scarcely a moment 
of that time when we are not the better or the 
worse from the presence and influence of oth- 
ers. Whether recognized or not, society is al- 
ways acting on us, and we, in turn, act on it; 
we give and receive, so that there is a constant 
interchange of thought and feeling. Now, it is 
certainly a matter of importance that we should 
know how to maintain just and agreeable asso- 
ciations, lest we pervert the ends of society, and 
convert into an evil what was meant to be a 
blessing. 

First of all, let it be remembered that society 
is a divine institution for divine purposes. Men 
exist in families and communities for something 
more than economic objects. Human interests 
are made reciprocal, human hearts are linked 
together that human nature may find scope for 
exercise in all its motives and sensibilities — 
that it may have the means of growth and cul- 
ture—that personal excellence may be devel- 
oped and individual power advanced to its high- 
est degree of earthly perfection. Agreeably to 
this provision of Infinite Wisdom, society has 
claims on us which can not be denied or neg- 
lected without positive injury to the character. 
On the other hand, every individual is bound 
to fulfill the aims of his own being; to rever- 
ence the laws of his nature; to stand on his 
own foundation, and execute that portion of 
God's providential system which is organized in 
his peculiar constitution. To balance this two- 
fold claim, to be true to society, and yet true 
to himself, is the problem of daily duty. Here, 
then, we have a starting-point. Society con- 
fers benefits on us, and we are to promote its 
welfare. It exists for our sake, and we exist, 
in present relations, for its sake—so that we are 
partners to a common good, and are under mu- 
tual obligations ¢o co-operate in the accomplish- 
ment of God’s design. 

If we would live successfully with others, we 
must cultivate a truthful sense of justice in all 
our associations. Not sufficient is that com- 
mercial justice which is honest in all business, 
and pays due respect to the rights of others in 
the transactions of trade. For it often happens 





family which my imagination could not supply. | that men are rigidly exact in fulfilling this class 
The daughter's lover became the mother’s hus- | of obligations, and are yet shamefully insensi- 
band, by what arts those can judge who know | ble to the requirements of justice in all other 
what arts selfish women have at their command | respects. Mercantile justice is too frequently a 
to compass their ends. But the happiness she | virtue that has no force beyond the counting- 
looked to obtain vanished in the possession of | room and the exchange. It is a policy —a 
its object. It was not love she enkindled; it| thing of expediency, and character derives no 
was not love that inspired her. That passion, | strength from its action. We need the sense 
unworthy the name, unworthy the nature of true | of justice in all our opinions, in our judgments, 
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in our conduct toward others. It is a temper 
of mind invaluable to its possessor, tor it puts 
him, so far as his inward state is involved, in 
that position which prepares him to form a 
proper estimate of the character and circum- 
stances of his fellow-men. This sense of jus- 
tice controls him in awarding to them the full 
measure of their merits. Praise is felt to be a 
debt whenever it has been fairly won, and in no 
stinted strain, but with outgushing freeness, he 
rejoices to acknowledge the superiority of gen- 
uine worth. If he has to condemn, it will not 
be done until he has examined the whole ground 
on which censure ought to rest; nor will there 
be that malignant spirit in his condemnation 
which so often vitiates a judgment abstractly 
true in itself. The moral tenderness of his 
mind will be preserved, and the heart, faithful 
to its sympathies, will adorn the intellect that 
has yielded to the stern demands of truth. 
Where our social relations are thus protected 
by justice, there is a strength in confidence, a 
permanence in sentiment, a certainty in con- 
duct, not attainable by any other means. Our 
appreciation of others is generally a matter of 
taste, and hence so many of our social ties are 
at the mercy of circumstances. Casual whims, 
inauspicious moments, petty incidents, destroy 
the attachments of years. No love is secure 
that has no higher guarantee than taste. The 


character of others, if truly endeared to our | 


hearts, must appeal to the noblest qualities of 


our nature, and be fortified by justice no less | 


than by feeling. 

Injustice to character rarely assumes the pro- 
portions of a gigantic evil. But in every day 
life how numerous are the instances in which 
a hasty, censorious, ill-regulated judgment com- 
mits wrong! Few persons are conscious to 
what an extent this pernicious habit of mind 
has control over them, nor do they imagine the 
amount of mischief which results from its gen- 
eral prevalence in society. How many petty 
vices spring up in social intercourse because of 
the want of faith in other people! One wears 
a mask; another takes an equivocal attitude, 
and persists life-long in it; a third abates his 
sympathies, and reduces intercourse to a piece 
of machinery; a fourth intrenches himself be- 
hind a false manner, and never allows his spirit 
to flow out in behavior, and all because of that 
restraint which a fear of unjust opinions creates. 
The effect on the intellect is quite as bad as on 
the affections. Men hesitate to resign them- 
selves to the free working of thought, and the 
native force of mind is held under reserve lest 
they should be misunderstood. We weaken 
our best powers from an apprehension that we 
shall be deemed guilty of an absurdity or a her- 
esy. Our feelings, too, are half suppressed. 
A wide, broad, genuine contact of mind; an 
unembarrassed exposure of the whole surface 
of our nature to give and receive the current 
impress of the hour; a generous temperament, 
too warm to extinguish its glow, too hospitable 
to close an avenue of entrance to its cordial en- 


tertainments : these are things that we dare not 
practice. All this is unmanly enough. But 
conventionalism will rule us. Real independ- 
| ence is seldom seen in social intercourse; and 
never can this cardinal virtue become the com- 
mon property of society until we learn, on prin- 
ciple, to be truly, thoroughly, heartily just to 
the opinions, sentiments, habits of all around 
us. 

Living with others requires still more a lively 
state of the sympathies, as a habit of mind, and 
a capacity to enter easily and freely into their 
peculiarities. Not only should we adjust our- 
selves, as far as possible, to their marked feat- 
ures of character, but we should strive to be 
adapted even to their evanescent moods. There 
are times when our friends are genial; all with- 
in them comes forth to greet our approach; and 
| they put on their full array of charms to gratify 
lus. At such moments they can bear much. 
| Not being quick to take offense, nor specially 
prone to fall into a disputatious temper, they 
can readily make allowance for any thing that 
may be an occasion of inconvenience. Then, 
again, the tone of their minds is entirely 
changed. Fretful, inconsiderate, and unsym- 
pathetic, they are sure to seize on the worst 
| points in every thing. They take the knife by 

the blade, and not by the handle. Truth shows 
| its repulsive aspects, and life presents its dark 
side. A breath of wind throws them off their 
| balance, and even their faith in the grandest 
realities of life seems to waver. Now, pride 
and haughty egotism may promptly refuse to 
have any consideration for such infirmities, and 
vigorously insist on holding up their subjects to 
the standard of fair and equal intercourse. But 
good sense always takes the weakness of others 
into account, and Christianity exhorts the strong 
‘**to bear the infirmities of the weak.” It may 
| demand some sacrifice on our part, and it may 
|be far from agreeable to force our reluctant’ 
| tempers into an acquiescence with their petty 
|morbidness. But, within proper bounds, it is 
|much better to restrain our willfulness, and 
| submit to the claims on our forbearance. If 
these demands are excessive, they ought ordi- 
narily to be resisted; but, in general, it is the 
part of practical wisdom to humor these erratic 
moods, and strive gently to cure them. No- 
thing but a large and reflective sympathy is 
competent to such a task. A genuine tender- 
ness of nature—a politeness, strong in principle 
as well as sentiment—a soul of real charity, can 
alone discharge, under such circumstances, the 
offices of friendship. 

But this active sympathy is always needed in 
social fellowship. It is the quick-sighted eye 
| seeing at a glance what the moment calls for; 
| and, while it promptly conforms to the laws of 
| courtesy, it goes deeper than the forms of well- 
bred manner, seeking to improve the heart, and, 
in auspicious seasons, dropping here and there 
a seed for future growth. Whatever resources 
are in its possession can be readily commanded ; 
| its wealth is not invested in distant gains, but 
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fills its purse; and just as opportunity asks, it 
can enrich. It is the very soul of tact, doing 
the right thing at the right instant in the right 
way. Never mistaking its company, never blun- 
dering, never out of keeping with the time and 
the place, it has the precision of geometry in its 
actions, united with all the fluency and freedom 
of impulse. How easily this sympathy glides 
into the knowledge of others, surpassing all our 
intellectual methods in the clearness and vigor 
of its perceptions, in the scope of its compre- 
hension, in the accuracy of its judgments! 
Learning through itself the wants of our social 
nature, its own experience guides it safely and 
wisely in the multitudinous adaptations of hu- 
man life, and, insensibly to themselves, others 
conform to its intellectual and moral state. Its 
presence disposes all appreciative minds to as- 
sume its attitude, and while in its association 
they see and feel by virtue of the power which 
it transfuses into them. No quality is so char- 
acteristic as this of a fine social constitution. 
It is the source of all large-heartedness. It 
alike inspires generous thoughts and deeds; 
magnanimity borrows a massive grace from its 
lofty sentiments and feelings. It forms the 
soul to benevolence, teaching a politeness above 
the arts of etiquette, and creating those accom- 
plishments which chivalry and high-breeding 
have prized as the badges of social distinction. 

The cultivation of this spirit of sympathy is 
one of the surest means to social influence. It 
draws others to our side, unites them to our na- 
ture, and establishes a more potent bond than 
interest or selfishness between us. For what do 
we need like sympathy? Talent and genius 
may serve us; philanthropy is often the arch- 
angel in the ministry of Providence; but what 
are these, great as are their offices, in compari- 
son with the silent, subtle, ceaseless operations 
of sympathy, as it bestows succor and strength ? 
It is not limited to one kind of aid, nor does it 
confine itself to one sort of relief. To lessen 
the evil, to augment the good, to build up a 
force of intellect and character in every thing, 
to ennoble humanity in all its relations—this is 
its broad and majestic scope. Viewed in this 
light, what is it but the effort of our nature to 
recover its sense of oneness with all created 
mind, and to enjoy the common fellowship of 
being ? 

















The art of living with others requires that we | 
should not exaggerate our own importance, nor 
ever betray an overweening idea of personal | 
merits. ‘The bane of social intercourse is the | 
prominence we claim for ourselves. Even where 
egotism is not kept in the foreground, there are | 
numberless ways of suggesting a lordly appre- 
ciation of our own worth that is deadly to all | 
reciprocal emotions. The instinct of society re- 
pels the egotist, and all tacitly agree to leave him | 
to the enjoyment of his self-complacency. In} 
their own sphere men are wise to be self-reliant | 
and self-competent. We honor this trust where | 
it reveals itself in earnest struggles, in bold en- | 
deavors, in heroic deeds. But the conscious- 


ness must not escape from the action and utter 
itself in proud, boastful words. Neither coun- 
tenance nor manner must tell it. Individual 
pretensions are never recognized in society, if 
the claimants themselves are the pleaders of 
their causes. Society levels a man’s personal- 
ity the moment he sets it up for notice. It can 
not tolerate the temper that presents a flaming 
placard in its face, and rarely opens its mouth 
without issuing a newspaper advertisement. 
The human heart is the most democratic thing 
in the world, and it will meet friends and foes 
on terms of perfect equality. And hence there 
is great room for wisdom in managing, just here, 
our social relations. It is often the part of good 
sense to abate our power, to conceal our accom- 
plishments, to say less than we might say, so as 
to induce others to say more. A well-bred man 
uses his endowments to stimulate others, and 
finds ample opportunity for the exercise of his 
rare gifts in being tributary to the intelligence 
of his company. Humility is the crowning 
grace of his mind and manner. There is a 
charm in the humility, because it is a deference 
to yourself, and is not confounded with servility 
and fawning. Without sacrificing its dignity, 
it is full of the beauty of self-forgetfulness; it 
loses itself in you; and, by its efforts to exalt 
your worth, it secures a passage for its own ex- 
cellence to your heart. Living with others de- 
mands the constant use of practical wisdom in 
the management of our virtues and talents. 
Indeed, our excellences require quite as much 
prudence to control and order them aright as 
our defects. Infirmities of character are not 
the only barriers to social intercourse, for a 
man’s best and strongest points are often antag- 
onistic to frankness and cordiality of fellowship. 
To be one’s self in solitude is easy ; but to be 
one’s self in social relations—to preserve the 
native truth and inborn strength of our being in 
high and uncompromising integrity, and yet, 
avoiding the frivolity of shallow natures, yield 
ourselves to the occasions of life, and pour forth 
the swelling tide of the heart into the receptive 
souls of others, calls for a mastery of ourselves 
seldom attained. If aman has a genuine char- 
acter—if he has a soul born from above, and 
whose sentiments and words, like electric flash- 
es, are emanations from a higher realm, then 
he may afford to trust it for a passport into other 
souls. For such visitations the immortal mind, 
longing and burning with an intense thirst for 
companionship in its inward being, is always in 
waiting. But let us remember that the soul 
will execute its own offices. It loves, at times, 
to supersede all inferior service ; to put a serene 
contempt on all intellectual aids; to vail its arts 
and accomplishments; and to disclose itself in 
the original language of its divine birth-place. 
At such seasons we feel how the laws of true 
fellowship lie far down in the depths of our ex- 
istence. We feel how the real hearts of the 
world beat to a music whose scale was written 
in heaven. We feel the impotence of intellect, 
the nothingness of auxiliary means, the supreme 
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triflingness of manners; and the genuine souls 
of men and women gather themselves closely to- 
gether and blend in the perfectness of a common 
brotherhood. But these rare intervals teach us 
the spiritual code of humanity ; they bid us be- 
ware of too much reliance on intellect, taste, and 
studied elegance. For, after all, the gifts of 
mind and the adornments of behavior, like vol- 
atile essences, can not bear much exposure. 
The open air scatters and wastes them. But 
the voice of the soul, speaking from its own hal- 
lowed recess, is always sure of a hearing, and, 
once heard, it is an angel-tone that is never for- 
“gotten. 


THE DOOM OF THE GRIFFITHS. 


BY MRS. GASKELL, 

Author of “‘Mary Barton,” etc., etc. 
[Written exclusively for Harrer’s MaGAzrne. ] 
L 

HAVE always felt much interested by the 

traditions which are scattered up and down 
North Wales relating to Owen Glendower 
(Owain Glendwr is the national spelling of the 
name), and I fully enter into the feeling which 
makes the Welsh peasant still look upon him as 
the hero of his country. There was great joy 
among many of the inhabitants of the principal- 
ity when the subject of the Welsh prize poem 
at Oxford, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
was announced to be ‘‘ Owain Glendwr.” It 
was the most proudly national subject that had 
been given for years. 

Perhaps the American reader may not be 
aware that this redoubted chieftain is as famous 
for his magical powers as for his patriotism 
among his illiterate countrymen, even at the 
present day of enlightenment. He says him- 
self — or Shakspeare says it for him, which is 
much the same thing— 





“ At my nativity 


And few among the lower orders in the princi- 
pality would think of asking Hotspur’s irreverent 
question in reply. 

Among other traditions preserved relative to 
this part of the Welsh hero’s character is the 
old family prophecy which gives a title to this 
tale. When Sir David Gam, “‘as black a trait- 
or as if he had been born in Builth,” sought to 
murder Owen at Machynlleth, there was one 
with him whose name Glendwr little dreamed 
of having associated with his enemies. Rhys 
ap Gryfydd, his ‘‘ old familiar friend,” his re- 
lation, his more than brother, had consented 
unto his blood. Sir David Gam might be for- 
given, but one whom he had loved, and who 
had betrayed him, could never be forgiven. 
Glendwr was too deeply read in the human 
heart to kill him. No, he let him live on, the 
loathing and scorn of his compatriots, and the 
victim of bitter remorse. The mark of Cain 
was upon him. 





But before he went forth—while yet he stood 
a prisoner, cowering beneath his conscience be- 
fore Owain Glendwr— that chieftain passed a 
doom upon him and his race : 

**T doom thee to live, because I know thou 
wilt pray for death. Thou shalt live on beyond 
the natural term of the life of man, the scorr 
of all good men. The very children shall point 
to thee with hissing tongue, and say, ‘ There 
goes one who would have shed a brother's 
blood!’ For I loved thee more than a broth- 
er, oh Rhys ap Gryfydd! Thou shalt live on 
to see all of thy house, except the weakling in 
arms, perish by the sword. Thy race shall be 
accursed. Each generation shall see their lands 
melt away like snow; yea, their wealth shall 
vanish, though they may labor night and day to 
heap up gold. And when nine generations have 
passed from the face of the earth, thy blood 
shall no longer flow in the veins of any human 


being. In those days the last male of thy race 
shall avenge me. The son shall slay the fa- 
ther.” 


Such was the traditionary account of Owain 
Glendwr’s speech to his once-trusted friend. 
And it was declared that the doom had been 
fulfilled in all things; that, live in as miserly a 
manner as they would, the Griffiths never were 
wealthy or prosperous—indeed, that their world- 
ly stock diminished without any visible cause.» 

But the lapse of many years had almost 
deadened the wonder-inspiring power of the old 
curse. It was only brought forth from the 
hoards of Memory when some untoward event 
happened to the Griffiths family, and in the 
eighth generation the faith in the prophecy was 
nearly destroyed by the marriage of the Grif- 
fiths of that day to a Miss Owen, who unex- 
pectedly, by the death of a brother, became an 
heiress—to no considerable amount, to be sure, 
but enough to make the prophecy appear re- 
versed. The heiress and her husband removed 
from his small patrimonial estate in Merioneth- 
shire to her heritage in Caernarvonshire, and for 
a time the prophecy lay dormant. 

If you go from Tremadoc to Criccaeth you 
pass by the parochial church of Ynysynhanarn, 
situated in a boggy valley running from the 
mountains, which shoulder up to the Rivals, 
down to Cardigan Bay. This tract of land has 
every appearance of having been redeemed at no 
distant period of time from the sea, and has all 
the desolate rankness often attendant upon such 
marshes. But the valley beyond, similar in 
character, had yet more of gloom at the time of 
which I write. In the higher part there were 
large plantations of firs, set too closely to attain 


| to any size, and remaining stunted in height and 


scrubby in appearance. Indeed many of the 
smaller and more weakly had died, and the bark 
had fallen down on the brown soil neglected 
and unnoticed. These trees had a ghastly ap- 
pearance with the white trunks, seen by the 
dim light which struggled through the thick 
boughs above. Nearer to the sea the valley 


assumed a more open, though hardly a more 
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cheerful character; it looked dank and over- 
hung by sea-fog through the greater part of the 
year, and even a farm-house, which usually im- 
parts something of cheerfulness to a landscape, 
failed to do so here. This valley formed the 
greater part of the estate to which Owen Grif- 
fiths became entitled by right of his wife. In 
the higher part of the valley was situated the 
family mansion, or rather dwelling-house, for 
‘* mansion” is too grand a word to apply to the 
clumsy, but substantially -built Bodowen. It 
was square and heavy-looking, with just that 
much pretension to ornament necessary to dis- 
tinguish it from the mere farm-house. 

In this dwelling Mrs. Owen Griffiths bore her 
husband two sons—Llewellyn, the future Squire, 
and Robert, who was early destined for the 
Church. The only difference in their situa- 
tion, up to the time when Robert was entered at 
Jesus College, was that the elder was invariably 
indulged by all around him, while Robert was 
thwarted and indulged by turns; that Llewellyn 
never learned any thing from the poor Welsh 
tutor who was nominally his private tutor; 
while occasionally Squire Griffiths made a 
great point of enforcing Robert's diligence, tell- 
ing him that, as he had his bread to earn, he 
must pay attention to his learning. There is 
no knowing how far the very irregular educa- 
tion he had received would have carried Robert 
through his college examinations; but, luckily 
for him in this respect, before such a trial of his 
learning came round, he heard of the death of 
his elder brother, after a short illness, brought 
on by a hard drinking bout. Of course Robert 
was summoned home, and it seemed quite as 
much of course, now that there was no ne- 
cessity for him to ‘‘ earn his bread by his learn- 
ing,” that he should not return to Oxford. So 
the half-educated but not unintelligent young 
man continued at home during the short re- 
mainder of his parent’s lifetime. 

His was not an uncommon character. In 
general he was mild, indolent, and easily man- 
aged; but once thoroughly roused, his passions 
were vehement and fearful. He seemed, in- 
deed, almost afraid of himself, and in common 
hardly dared to give way to justifiable anger — 
so much did he dread losing his self-control. 
Had he been judiciously educated, he would, 
probably, have distinguished himself in those 
branches of literature which call for taste and 
imagination rather than any exertion of reflec- 
tion or judgment. As it was, his literary taste 
showed itself in making collections of Cambrian 
antiquities of every description, till his stock of 
Welsh MSS. would have excited the envy of 
Dr. Pugh himself, had he been alive at the 
time of which I write. 

There is one characteristic of Robert Griffiths 
which I have omitted to note, and which was 
peculiar among his class. He was no hard- 
drinker; whether it was that his head was very 
easily affected, or that his partially-refined taste 
led him to dislike intoxication and its attendant 
circumstances, I can not say. But at five-and- 
Vou. XVI.—No. 92.—P 








twenty Robert Griffiths was habitually sober— 
a thing so rare in Llyn that he was almost 
shunned as a churlish, unsocial being, and pass- 
ed much of his time in solitude. 

About this time he had to appear in some 
case that was tried at the Caernarvon assizes; 
and while there was a guest at the house of his 
agent, a shrewd, sensible Welsh attorney, with 
one daughter, who had charms enough to cap- 
tivate Robert Griffiths. Though he remained 
only a few days at her father’s house, they were 
sufficient to decide his affections, and short was 
the period allowed to elapse before he brought 
home a mistress to Bodowen. The new Mrs. 
Griffiths was a gentle, yielding person, full of 
love toward her husband, of whom, neverthe- 
less, she stood something in awe, partly arising 
from the difference in their ages, partly from 
his devoting much time to studies of which she 
could understand nothing. 

She soon made him the father of a blooming 
little daughter, called Augharad after her mo- 
ther. Then there came several uneventful years 
in the household of Bodowen; and when the 
old women had one and all declared that the 
cradle would not rock again, Mrs. Griffiths bore 
the son and heir. His birth was soon followed 
by his mother’s death ; she had been ailing and 
low-spirited during her pregnancy, and she 
seemed to lack the buoyancy of body and mind 
requisite to bring her round after her time of 
trial. Her husband, who loved her all the 
more from having few other claims on his affec- 
tions, was deeply grieved by her early death, 
and his only comforter was the sweet little boy 
whom she had left behind. That part of the 
Squire’s character, which was so tender, and al- 
most feminine, seemed called forth by the help- 
less situation of the little infant, who stretched 
out his arms to his father with the same earnest 
cooing that happier children make use of to 
their mother alone. Augharad was almost neg- 
lected, while the little Owen was king of the 
house ; still, next to his father, none tended 
him so lovingly as his sister. She was so ac- 
customed to give way to him that it was no 
longer a hardship. By night and by day Owen 
was the constant companion of his father, and 
increasing years seemed only to confirm tl:e 
custom. It was an, unnatural life for the child, 
seeing no bright little faces peering into his 
own (for Augharad was, as I said before, five 
or six years older, and her face, poor mother- 
less girl, was often any thing but bright), hear- 
ing no din of clear ringing voices, but day after 
day sharing the otherwise solitary hours of his 
father, whether in the dim room, surrounded by 
wizard-like antiquities, or pattering his little 
feet to keep up with his ‘‘ tada” in his mount- 
ain rambles or shooting excursions. When the 
pair came to some little foaming brook, where 
the stepping-stones were far and wide, the fa- 
ther carried his little boy across with the ten- 
derest care ; when the lad was weary, they rest- 
ed, he cradled in his father’s arms, or the Squire 
would lift him up and carry him to his home 
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again. The boy was indulged (for his father 
felt flattered by the desire) in his wish of shar- 
ing his meals and keeping the same hours. All 
this indulgence did not render Owen unamia- 
ble, but it made him willful, and not a happy 
child. He had a thoughtful look, not common 
to the face of a young boy. He knew no 
games, no merry sports; his information was 
of an imaginative and speculative character. 
His father delighted to interest him in his own 
studies, without considering how far they were 
healthy for so young a mind. 

Of course Squire Griffiths was not unaware 
of the prophecy which was to be fulfilled in his 
generation. He would occasionally refer to it 
when among his friends, with skeptical levity ; 
but in truth it lay nearer to his heart than he 





chose to acknowledge. His strong imagination 
rendered him peculiarly impressible on such | gharad is gone?” ‘‘ How dull we shall be when 


subjects ; while his judgment, seldom exercised 
or fortified by severe thought, could not prevent 
his continually recurring to it. He used to 
gaze on the half sad countenance of the child, 
who sat looking up into his face with his large 
dark eyes, so fondly yet so inquitingly, till the 
old legend swelled around his heart, and be- 
came too painful for him not to require sympa- 
thy. Besides, the overpowering love he bore 
to the child seemed to demand fuller vent than 
tender words; it made him like, yet dread, to 
upbraid its object for the fearful contrast fore- 
told.’ Still Squire Griffiths told the legend in 
a half-jesting manner to his little son when 
they were roaming over the wild heaths in the 
autumn days, ‘‘the saddest of the year,” or 
while they sat in the oak-wainscoted room, sur- 
rounded by mysterious relics that gleamed 
strangely forth by the flickering fire-light. The 
legend was wrought into the boy’s mind, and 
he would crave yet tremble to hear it told over 
and over again, while the words were intermin- 
gled with caresses and questions as to his love. 
Occasionally his loving words and actions were 
cut short by his father’s light yet bitter speech 
—‘ Get thee away, my lad; thou knowest what 
is to come of all this love.” 

When Augharad was seventeen, and Owen 
eleven or twelve, the rector of the parish in 
which Bodowen was situated, endeavored to 
prevail on Squire Griffiths to send the boy to 
school. Now this rector had many congenial 
tastes with his parishioner, and was his only 
intimate ; and by repeated arguments he at 
length convinced the Squire that the unnatural 
life Owen was leading was in every way inju- 
rious. Unwillingly was the father wrought to 
part from his son; but he did at length send 
him to the Grammar School at Bangor, then 
under the management of an excellent classic. 
Here Owen showed that he had more talents 
than the rector had given him credit for when 
he affirmed that the lad had been completely 
stupefied by the life he led at Bodowen. He 
bade fair to do credit to the school in the pecu- 
liar branch of learning for which it was famous. 
But he was not popular among his school-fel- 





lows. He was wayward, though, to a certain 
degree, generous and unselfish; he was re- 
served but gentle, except when the tremendous 
bursts of passion (similar in character to those 
of his father) forced their way. 

On his return from school one Christmas 
time when he had been a year or so at Bangor, 
he was stunned by hearing that the underval- 
ued Augharad was about to be married to a 
gentleman of South Wales, residing near Abe- 
rystwith. Boys seldom appreciate their sisters ; 
but Owen thought of the many slights with 
which he had requited the patient Augharad, 
and he gave way to bitter regrets, which, with 
a selfish want of control over his words, he kept 
expressing to his father, until the Squire was 
thoroughly hurt and chagrined at the repeated 
exclamations of ‘‘ What shall we do when Au- 


Augharad is married!” Owen’s holidays were 
prolonged a few weeks, in order that he might 
be present at the wedding; and when all the 
festivities were over, and the bride and bride- 
groom had left Bodowen, the boy and his father 
really felt how much they missed the quiet, lov- 
ing Augharad. She had performed so many 
thoughtful, noiseless little offices, on which their 
daily comfort depended ; and now she was gone, 
the household seemed to miss the spirit that 
peacefully kept it in order; the servants roamed 
about in search of commands and directions, 


the rooms had no longer the unobtrusive order- 


ing of taste to make them cheerful, the very 
fires burned dim, and were always sinking down 
into dull heaps of gray ashes. Altogether Owen 
did not regret his return to Bangor, and this 
also the mortified parent perceived. Squire 
Griffiths was a selfish parent. 

Letters in those days were a rare occurrence. 
Owen usually received one during his half- 
yearly absences from home, and occasionally 
his father paid him a visit. This half year the 
boy had no visit, nor even a letter, till very near 
the time of his leaving school, and then he was 
astounded by the intelligence that his father 
was married again. 

Then came one of his paroxysms of rage; 
the more disastrous in its effects upon his char- 
acter because it could find no vent in action. 
Independently of the slight to the memory of 
the first wife, which children are so apt to fancy 
such an action implies, Owen had hitherto con- 
sidered himself (and with justice) the first ob- 
ject of his father’s life. They had been so much 
to each other; and now a shapeless, but too real 
something had come between him and his fa- 
ther there forever. He felt as if his permission 
should have been asked, as if he should have 
been consulted. Certainly he ought to have 
been told of the intended event. So the Squire 
felt, and hence his constrained letter, which had 
so much increased the bitterness of Owen’s feel- 
ings. 

With all this anger, when Owen saw his step- 
mother, he thought he had never seen so beau- 
tiful a woman for her age; for she was no lon- 
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ger in the bloom of youth, being a widow when 
his father married her. Her manners, to the 
Welsh lad, who had seen little of female grace 
among the families of the few antiquarians with 
whom his father visited, were so fascinating that 
he watched her with a sort of breathless admi- 
ration. Her measured grace, her faultless move- 
ments, her tones of voice, sweet, till the ear was 
sated with their sweetness, made Owen less an- 
gry at his father’s marriage. Yet he felt, more 
than ever, that the cloud was between him and 
his father; that the hasty letter he had sent in 
answer to the announcement of his wedding 


was not forgotten, although no allusion was ever | 


made to it. He was no longer his father’s con- 
fidant—hardly ever his father’s companion, for 
the newly-married wife was all in all to the 
Squire, and his son felt himself almost a cipher, 
where he had so long been every thing. The 
lady herself had ever the softest consideration 
for her step-son ; almost too obtrusive was the 
attention paid to his wishes, but still he fancied 
that the heart had no part in the winning ad- 
vances. There was a watchful glance of the 
eye that Owen once or twice caught when he 
had imagined himself unobserved, and many 
other nameless little circumstances that gave 
him a strong feeling of want of sincerity in his 
step-mother. Mrs. Owen brought with her into 
the family her little child by her first husband, 
a boy nearly three years old. He was one of 
those elfish, observant, mocking children, over 
whose feelings you seem to have no control; 
agile and mischievous, his little practical jokes, 
at first performed in ignorance of the pain he 
gave, but afterward proceeding to a malicious 
pleasure in suffering, really seemed to afford 
some ground to the superstitious notion of some 
of the common people that he was a fairy 
changeling. 

Years passed on; and as Owen grew older he 
became more observant. He saw, even in his 
occasional visits at home (for from school he 
had passed on to college), that a great change 


had taken place in the outward manifestations | 


of his father’s character; and by degrees Owen 
traced this change to the influence of his step- 
mother; so slight, so imperceptible to the com- 
mon observer, yet so resigtless in its effects. 
Squire Griffiths caught up his wife’s humbly 
advanced opinions, and, unawares to himself, 
adopted them as his own, cefying all argument 
and opposition. It was the same with her 
wishes; they met with their fulfillment, from 
the extreme and delicate art with which she in- 
sinuated them into her husband’s mind, as his 
own. She sacrificed the show of authority for 
the power. Atlast, when Owen perceived some 
oppressive act in his father’s conduct toward his 
dependents, or some unaccountable thwarting 
of his own wishes, he fancied he saw his step- 
mother’s secret influence thus displayed, how- 
ever much she might regret the injustice of his 
father’s actions in her conversations with him 
when they were alone. His father was fast 
losing his temperate habits, and frequent intox- 


ication soon took its usual effect upon the tem- 
per. Yet even here was the spell of his wife 
upon him. Before her he placed a restraint 
upon his passion, yet she was perfectly aware 
of his irritable disposition, and directed it hither 
and thither with the same apparent ignorance 
of the tendency of her words. 

Meanwhile Owen’s situation became peculiar- 
ly mortifying to a youth whose early remem- 
brances afforded such a contrast to his present 
state. Asa child, he had been elevated to the 
consequence of a man before his years gave 
any mental check to the selfishness which such 
conduct was likely to engender; he could re- 
member when his will was law to the servants 
and dependents, and his sympathy necessary to 
his father: now he was as a cipher in his fa- 
ther’s house; and the Squire, estranged in the 
first instance by a feeling of the injury he had 
done his son by not sooner acquainting him 
with his purposed marriage, seemed rather to 
avoid than to seek him as a companion, and too 
frequently showed the most utter indifference to 
the feelings and wishes wuich a young man of 
a high and independent spirit might be supposed 
to indulge. 

Perhaps Owen was not fully aware of the 
| force of all these circumstances; for an act- 
| or in a family drama is seldom unimpassioned 

enough to be perfectly observant. But he be- 
| came moody and soured; brooding over his un- 
| loved existence, and craving with a human heart 
| after sympathy. 

This feeling took more full possession of his 
mind when he had left college, and returned 
home to lead an idle and purposeless life. As 
the heir there was no worldly necessity for exer- 
tion ; his father was too much of a Welsh squire 
to dream of the moral necessity, and he him- 
self had not sufficient strength of mind to decide 
at once upon abandoning a place and mode of 
life which abounded in daily mortifications ; yet 
to this course his judgment was slowly tending 
when some circumstances occurred to detain 
him at Bodowen. 

It was not to be expected that harmony would 
long be preserved, even in appearance, between 
an unguarded and soured young man, such as 
Owen, and his wary step-mother, when he had 
once left college, and come not as a visitor, but 
as the heir to his father’s house. Some cause 
of difference occurred, where the woman sub- 
dued her hidden anger sufficiently to become 
convinced that Owen was not entirely the dupe 
she had believed him to be. Henceforward 
there was no peace between them. Not in vul- 
gar altercations did this show itself; but in 
moody reserve on Owen’s part, and in undis- 
guised and contemptuous pursuance of her own 
plans by his step-mcther. Bodowen was no 
longer a place where, if Owen was not loved or 
attended to, he could at least find peace, and 
care for himself; he was thwarted at every step, 
and in every wish, by his father’s desire appa- 
rently, while the wife sat by with a devilish smile 
of triumph on her beautiful lips. 
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So Owen went forth at the early day dawn, 
sometimes roaming about on the shore or the 
upland; shooting or fishing, as the season might 
be, but oftener “‘stretched in indolent repose” 
on the short, sweet grass, indulging in gloomy 
and morbid reveries. He would fancy that this 
mortified state of existence was a dream, a hor- 
rible dream, from which he should awaken and 
find himself again the sole object and darling of 
his father. And then he would start up and 
strive to shake off the incubus. 





There was the | 


wretched in worldly circumstances, to step in, 
and take his evening meal where at least his 
presence was of some consequence. It was a 
busy day in that little hostel. A flock of sheep 
amounting to some hundreds had arrived at 
Penmorfa, on their road to England, and throng- 
ed the space before the house. Inside was the 
shrewd, kind-hearted hostess, bustling to and 
fro, with merry greetings for every tired drover 
who was to pass the night in her house, while 
the sheep were penned in a field close by. Ever 


molten sunset of his childish memory ; the gor- | and anon she kept attending to the second crowd 
geous crimson piles of glory in the west, fading | of guests who were celebrating a rural wedding 


away into the cold, calm light of the rising; in her house. 


It was busy work to Martha 


moon, while here and there a cloud floated | Thomas, yet her smile never flagged, and when 
across the western heaven, like a seraph’s wing, | Owen Griffiths had finished his evening meal 


in its flaming beauty; the earth was the same 
as in his childhood’s days, full of gentle even- 
ing sounds, and the harmonies of twilight—the 
breeze came sweeping low over the heather and 
blue-bells by his side, and the turf was sending 
up its evening incense of perfume. But life, 
and heart, and hope were changed forever since 
those by-gone days! 

Or he would seat himself in a favorite niche 
of the rocks on Moel Gést, hidden by a stunted 
growth of the whitty or mountain-ash, from 
general observation, with a rich-tinted cushion 
of stone-crop for his feet, and a straight preci- 
pice of rock rising just above. Here would he 
sit for hours, gazing idly at the bay below with 
its back-ground of purple hills, and the little 
fishing sail on its bosom, showing white in the 
sunbeam, and gliding on in such harmony with 
the quiet beauty of the glassy sea; or he would 
pull out an old school-volume, his companion 
for years, and in morbid accordance with the 
dark legend that still lurked in the recesses of 
his mind, a shape of gloom in those innermost 
haunts awaiting its time to come forth in distinct 


outline, would he turn to the old Greek dramas | 


which treat of a family foredoomed by an aveng- 
ing Fate. The worn page opened of itself at 
the play of the GEdipus Tyrannus, and Owen 
dwelt with the craving of disease upon the proph- 
ecy so nearly resembling that which concerned 
himself. With his consciousness of neglect 
there was a sort of self-flattery in the consequence 
which the legend gave him. He almost won- 
dered how they durst, with slights and insults, 
thus provoke the Avenger. 

The days drifted onward. Often he would ve- 
hemently pursue some sylvan sport, till thought 
and feeling were lost in the violence of bodily 
exertion. Occasionally his evenings were spent 
at some small public house, such as stood by 
the unfrequented wayside, where the welcome, 
hearty though bought, seemed so strongly to 
contrast with the gloomy negligence of home— 
unsympathizing home. 

One evening (Owen might be four or five-and- 
twenty), wearied with a day’s shooting on the 
Cleusny Moors, he passed by the open door of 
**The Goat” at Penmorfa. The light and the 
cheeriness within tempted him, poor, self-ex- 
hausted man, as it has done many a one more 


| 


| 
| 





she was there, ready with a hope it had done 
him good, and was to his mind, and a word of 
intelligence that the wedding-folk were about 
to dance in the kitchen, and the harper was the 
famous Edward of Corwen. 

Owen, partly from good-natured compliance 
with his hostess’s implied wish, and partly from 
curiosity, lounged to the passage which led to 
the kitchen—not the everyday, working, cook- 
ing kitchen which was beyond, but a good-sized 
room where the mistress sat when her work was 
done, and where the country-people were com- 
monly entertained at such merry-makings as the 
present. The lintels of the door formed a frame 
for the animated picture which Owen saw within 
as he leaned against the wall in the dark pas- 
sage. The red light of the fire, with every now 
and then a falling piece of turf sending forth a 
fresh blaze, shone full upon four young men 
who were dancing a measure something like a 
Scotch reel, keeping admirable time in their 
rapid movements to the capital tune the harper 
was playing. They had their hats on when 
Owen first took his stand, but as they grew 
more and more animated they flung them away, 
and presently their shoes were kicked off with 
like disregard to the spot where they might hap- 
pen toalight. Shouts of applause followed any 
remarkable exertion of agility, in which each 
seemed to try to excel his companions. At 
length wearied and exhausted they sat down, 
and the harper gradually changed to one of those 
wild, inspiring national airs for which he was so 
famous. The thronged audience sat earnest 
and breathless, and you might have heard a pin 
drop, except when some maiden passed hurriedly 
with flaring candle and busy look, through to 
the real kitchen beyond. When he had finished 
playing his beautiful theme on ‘‘ The march of 
the men of Harlech,” he changed the measure 
again to ‘* Tri chant o’ bunnan” (‘Three hundred 
pounds), and immediately a most unmusical- 
looking man began chanting ‘‘ Penillion,” or a 
sort of recitative stanzas, which were soon taken 
up by another, and this amusement lasted so 
long that Owen grew weary, and was thinking 
of retreating from his post by the door, when 
some little bustle was occasioned on the oppo- 
site side of the room by the entrance of a mid- 
dle-aged man, and a young girl, apparently his 
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daughter. The man advanced to the bench 
occupied by the seniors of the party, who wel- 
comed him with the usual pretty Welsh greet- 
ing, “Pa sit mae galon?” (‘* How is thy heart?”) 
and drinking his health, passed on to him the 
cup of excellent cwrw. The girl, evidently a 
village belle, was as warmly greeted by the 
young men, while the girls eyed her rather as- 
kance with a half-jealous look, which Owen set 
down to the score of her extreme prettiness. 
Like most Welsh women, she was of middle size 
as to height but beautifully made, with the most 
perfect yet delicate roundness in every limb. 
Her little mob-cap was carefully adjusted to a 
face which was excessively pretty, though it 
never could be called handsome. It also was 
round, with the slightest tendency to the oval 
shape, richly colored, though somewhat olive in 
complexion, with dimples in cheek and chin, 
and the most scarlet lips Owen had ever seen, 
that were too short to meet over the small pearly 
teeth. The nose was the most defective feat- 
ure; but the eyes were splendid. They were 
so long, so lustrous, yet at times so very soft 
under their thick fringe of eyelash! The nut- 
brown hair was carefully braided beneath the 
border of delicate lace ; it was evident the little 
village beauty knew how to make the most of 
all her attractions, for the gay colors which 
were displayed in her neck-kerchief were in com- 
plete harmony with the complexion. 

Owen was much attracted, while yet he was 
amused, by the evident coquetry the girl dis- 
played, collecting around her a whole bevy of 
young fellows, for each of whom she seemed to 
have some gay speech, some attractive look or 
action. In a few minutes young Griffiths of 
Bodowen was by her side, brought thither by a 
variety of idle motives, and as her undivided 
attention was given to the Welsh heir, her ad- 
mirers, one by one, dropped off, to seat them- 
selves by some less fascinating but more atten- 
tive fair one. The more Owen conversed with 
the girl, the more he was taken; she had more 
wit and talent than he had fancied possible; a 
self-abandon and thoughtlessness, to boot, that 
seemed full of charms; and then her voice was 
so clear and sweet, and her actions so full of 
grace, that Owen was fascinated before he was 
well aware, and kept looking into her bright, 
blushing face, till her uplifted flashing eye fell 
beneath his earnest gaze. 

While it thus happened that they were silent 
—she from confusion at the unexpected warmth 
of his admiration, he from an unconsciousness 
of any thing but the beautiful changes in her 
flexile countenance—the man whom Owen took 
for her father came up, and addressed some ob- 
servation to his daughter, from whence he glided 
into some commonplace yet respectful remark 
to Owen, and at length, engaging him in some 
slight, local conversation, he led the way to the 
account of a spot on the peninsula of Penthryn 
where teal abounded, and concluded with beg- 
ging Owen to allow him to show him the exact 
place, saying that whenever the young Squire 





felt so inclined, if he would honor him by a call 
at his house he would take him across in his 
boat. While Owen listened, his attention was 
not so much absorbed as to be unaware that the 
little beauty at his side was refusing one or two 
who endeavored to draw her from her place by 
invitations to dance. Flattered by his own con- 
struction of her refusals, he again directed all 
his attention to her, till she was called away by 
her father, who was leaving the scene of festiv- 
ity. Before he left he reminded Owen of his 
promise, and added, 

‘* Perhaps, Sir, you do not know me. My 
name is Ellis Pritchard, and I live at Ty Glas, 
on this side of Moel Gést; any one can point it 
out to you.” 

When the father and daughter had left, Owen 
slowly prepared for his ride home ; but, encoun- 
tering the hostess, he could not resist asking a 
few questions relative to Ellis Pritchard and his 
pretty daughter. She answered shortly, but 
respectfully, and then said, rather hesitating- 
ly— 

‘¢ Master Griffiths, you know the triad, ‘Tri 
pheth tebyg y naill i’r Ilall, ysgnbawr heb yd, 
mail deg heb ddiawd, a merch deg heb ei geir- 
da’ (‘Three things are alike: a fine barn 
without corn, a fine cup without drink, a fine 
woman without her reputation’).” She hastily 
quitted him, and Owen rode slowly to his un- 
happy home. 

Ellis Pritchard, half farmer and half fisher- 
man, was shrewd, and keen, and worldly; yet 
he was good-natured, and sufficiently generous 
to have become rather a popular man among his 
equals. He had been struck with the young 
Squire’s attention to his pretty daughter, and 
was not insensible to the advantages to be de- 
rived from it. Nest would not be the first peas- 
ant girl by any means who had been trans- 
planted to a Welsh manor-house as its mistress ; 
and accordingly her father had shrewdly given 
the admiring young man some pretext for fur- 
ther opportunities of seeing her. 

As for Nest herself, she had somewhat of her 
father’s worldliness, and was fully alive to the 
superior station of her new admirer, and quite 
prepared to slight all her old sweethearts on his 
account. But then she had something more of 
feeling in her reckoning; she had not been in- 
sensible to the earnest yet comparatively refined 
homage which Owen paid her; she had noticed 
his expressive and occasionally handsome coun- 
tenance with admiration, and was flattered by 
his so immediately singling her out from her 
companions. As to the hint which Martha 
Thomas had thrown out, it is enough to say 
that Nest was very giddy, and that she was 
motherless. She had high spirits and a great 
love of admiration, or, to use a softer term, she 
Icved to please ; men, women, children, all, she 
delighted to gladden with her smile and her 
voice. She coquetted, and flirted, and went to 
the extreme lengths of Welsh courtship, till the 
seniors of the village shook their heads, and 
cautioned their daughters against her acquaint- 
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ance. If not absolutely guilty, she had too 
frequently been on the verge of guilt. 

Even at the time Martha Thomas’s hint made 
but little impression on Owen, for his senses 
were otherwise occupied; but in a few days the 
recollection thereof had wholly died away, and 
one warm, glorious summer’s day he bent his 
steps d Ellis Pritchard’s with a beating 
heart; for, except some very slight flirtations 
at Oxford, Owen had never been touched; his 
thoughts, his fancy had been otherwise en- 
gaged. 

Ty Glas was built against one of the lower 
rocks of Moel Gést, which, indeed, formed a 
side to the low, lengthy house. The materials 
of the cottage were the shingly stones which 
had fallen from above, plastered rudely togeth- 
er, with deep recesses for the small oblong win- 
dows. Altogether, the exterior was much ruder 
than Owen had expected; but inside there seem- 
ed no lack of comforts. The house was divided 
into two apartments, one large, roomy, and dark, 
into which Owen entered immediately ; and be- 
fore the blushing Nest came from the inner 
chamber (for she had seen the young Squire 
coming, and hastily gone to make some altera- 





tion in her dress) he had had time to look around | 


him, and note the various little particulars of the 
room. Beneath the window (which command- 
ed a magnificent view) was an oaken dresser, re- 
plete with drawers and cupboards, and brightly 
polished to a rich dark color. In the farther 
part ofthe room Owen could at first distinguish 
little, entering as he did from the glaring sun- 
light, but he soon saw that there were two oak- 
en beds, closed up after the manner of the 
Welsh; in fact, the dormitories of Ellis Pritch- 
ard and the man who served under him, both 
on sea andonland. There was the large wheel 
used for spinning wool left standing on the mid- 
dle of the floor, as if in use only a few minutes 
before; and around the ample chimney hung 
flitches of bacon, dried kid’s-flesh, and fish, that 
was in process of smoking for winter’s store. 

Before Nest had shyly dared to enter, her fa- 
ther, who had been mending his nets down be- 
low, and seen Owen mounting to his house, came 
in and gave him a hearty yet respectful welcome; 
and then Nest, downcast and blushing, full of 
the consciousness which her father’s advice and 
conversation had not failed to inspire, ventured 
to join them. To Owen’s mind this reserve and 
shyness gave her new charms. 

It was too bright, too hot, too any thing, to 
think of going to shoot teal till later in the day, 
and Owen was delighted to accept a hesitating 
invitation to share the noonday meal. Some 
ewe-milk cheese, very hard and dry, oat-cake, 
slips of the dried kid’s-flesh broiled, after hay- 
ing been previously soaked in water for a few 
minutes, delicious butter and fresh buttermilk, 
with a liquor called “‘diod griafol” (made from 
the berries of the Sorbas aucuparia, infused in 
water and then fermented), composed the fru- 
gal repast; but there was something so clean 
and neat, and withal such a true welcome, that 


Owen had seldom enjoyed a meal so much. In- 
deed, at that time of day the Welsh squires dif- 
fered from the farmers more in the plenty and 
rough abundance of their manner of living than 
in the refinement of style of their table. 

At the present day, down in Llyn, the Welsh 
gentry are not a whit behind their Saxon equals 
in the expensive elegances of life; but then 
(when there was but one pewter-service in all 
Northumberland) there was nothing in Ellis 
Pritchard’s mode of living that grated on the 
young Squire’s sense of refinement. 

Little was said by that young pair of wooers 
during the meal; the father had all the conver- 
sation to himself, apparently heedless of the ar- 
dent looks and inattentive mien of his guest. 
As Owen became more serious in his feelings, 
he grew more timid in their expression, and at 
night, when they returned from their shooting 
excursion, the caress he gave Nest was almost 
as bashfully offered as received. 

This was but the first of a series of days 
devoted to Nest in reality, though at first he 
thought some little disguise of his object was 
necessary. The past, the future, was all for- 
gotten in those happy days of love. 

And every worldly plan, every womanly wile 
was put into practice by Ellis Pritchard and his 
daughter to render his visits agreeable and al- 
luring. Indeed, the very circumstance of his 
being welcome was enongh to attract the poor 
| young man, to whom the feeling so produced 
| was new and full of charms. He left a home 
where the certainty of being thwarted made him 
chary in expressing his wishes, where no tones of 
love ever fell on his ear save those addressed to 
others, where his presence or absence were mat- 
ters of utter indifference ; and when he entered 
Ty Gias, all, down to the little cur which, with 

clamorous barkings, claimed a part of his atten- 
| tion, all seemed to rejoice. His account of his 
| day’s employment found a willing listener in 
| Ellis; and when he passed on to Nest, busy at 
her wheel or at her churn, the deepened color, 
the conscious eye, and the gradual yielding of 
herself up to his lover-like caress, had worlds 
of charms. Ellis Pritchard was a tenant on 
the Bodowen estate, and therefore had reasons 
in plenty for wishing to keep the young Squire’s 
visits secret; and Owen, unwilling to disturb 
the sunny calm of these halcyon days by any 
storm at home, was ready to use all the artifice 
which Ellis suggested as to the mode of his calls 
at Ty Glas. Nor was he unaware of the prob- 
able, nay, the hoped-for termination of these re- 
peated days of happiness. He was quite con- 
scious that the father wished for nothing better 
than the marriage of his daughter to the heir 
of Bodowen; and when Nest had hidden her 
face in his neck, which was encircled by her 
clasping arms, and murmured into his ear her 
acknowledgment of love, he felt only too de- 
sirous of finding some one to love him forever. 
Though not highly principled, he would not 
| have tried to obtain Nest on other terms save 
| those of marriage; he did so pine after endur- 
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ing love, and fancied he should have bound her 
heart forevermore to his, when they had taken 
the solemn oaths of matrimony. 

There was no great difficulty attending a se- 
cret marriage at such a place and at such a 
time. One gusty autumn day Ellis Pritchard 
ferried them round Penthryn to Llandutrwyn, 
and there saw his little Nest become future lady 
of Bodowen. 

How often do we see giddy, coquetting, rest- 
less girls become sobered by marriage! A great 
object in life is decided; one on which their 
thoughts have been running in all their vaga- 
ries, and they seem to verify the beautiful fable 
of Undine. A new soul beams out in the gen- 
tleness and repose of their future lives. An 
indescribable softness and tenderness takes place 
of the wearying vanity of their former endeay- 
ors to attract admiration. Something of this 
sort took place in Nest Pritchard. If at first 
she had been anxious to attract the young Squire 
of Bodowen, long before her marriage this feel- 
ing had merged into a truer love than she had 
ever felt before ; and now that he was her own, 
her husband, her whole soul was bent toward 
making him amends, as far as in her lay, for 
the misery which, with a woman’s tact, she saw 
that he had toendure at his home. Her greet- 
ings were abounding in delicately-expressed 
love; her study of his tastes unwearying, in 
the arrangement of her dress, her time, her 
very thoughts. 

No wonder that he looked back on his wed- 
ding-day with a thankfulness which is seldom 
the result of unequal marriages. No wonder 
that his heart beat aloud as formerly when he 
wound up the little path to Ty Glas, and saw— 
keen though the winter’s wind might be—that 
Nest was standing out at the door to watch for 
his dimly-seen approach, while the candle flared 
in the little window as a beacon to guide him 
aright. 

The angry words and unkind actions of home 
fell deadened on his heart; he thought of the 
love that was surely his, and of the new promise 
of love that a short time would bring forth, and 
he could almost have smiled at the impotent 
efforts to disturb his peace. 

A few more months and the young father was 
greeted by a feeble little cry when he hastily 
entered Ty Glas one morning early, in conse- 
quence of a summons conveyed mysteriously to 
Bodowen; and the pale mother, smiling, and 
feebly holding up her babe to its father’s kiss, 
seemed to him even more lovely than the bright 
gay Nest who had won his heart at the little inn 
of Penmorfa. 

But the curse was at work! The fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy was nigh at hand! 

IL 


It was the autumn after the birth of their 
boy; it had been a glorious summer, with bright, 
hot, sunny weather; and now the year was 
fading away as seasonably into mellow days, 
with mornings of silver mists and clear frosty 
nights. The blooming look of the time of flow- 





ers was past and gone; but instead there were 
even richer tints abroad in the sun-colored 
leaves, the lichens, the golden-blossomed furze: 
if it was the time of fading, there was a glory in 
the decay. 

Nest, in her loving anxiety to surround her 
dwelling with every charm for her husband's 
sake, had turned gardener, and the little cor- 
ners of the rude court before the house were 
filled with many a delicate mountain-flower, 
transplanted more for its beauty than its rarity. 
The sweet-brier bush may even yet be seen, old 
and gray, which she and Owen planted a green 
slipling beneath the window of her little cham- 
ber. In those moments Owen forgot all be- 
sides the present; all the cares and griefs he 
had known in the past, and all that might await 
him of woe and death in the future. The boy, 
too, was as lovely a child as the fondest parent 
was ever blessed with; and crowed with de- 
light, and clapped his little hands as his mother 
held him in her arms at the cottage-door to 
watch his father’s ascent up the rough path that 
led to Ty Glas one bright autumnal morning; 
and when the three entered the house together, 
it was difficult to say which was the happier. 
Owen carried his boy, and tossed and played 
with him, while Nest sought out some little ar- 
ticle of work, and seated herself on the dresser 
beneath the window, where now busily plying 
the needle, and then again looking at her hus- 
band, she eagerly told him the little articles of 
domestic intelligence, the winning ways of the 
child, the result of yesterday’s fishing, and such 
of the gossip of Penmorfa as came to the ears 
of the now retired Nest. She noticed that when 
she mentioned any little circumstance that bore 
the slightest reference to Bodowen her husband 
appeared chafed and uneasy, and at last avoid- 
ed any thing that might in the least remind him 
ofhome. In truth, he had been suffering much 
of late from the irritability of his father, shown 
in trifles to be sure, but not the less galling on 
that account. 

While they were thus talking, and caressing 
each other and the child, a shadow darkened 
the room, and before they could catch a glimpse 
of the object that had occasioned it, it vanished, 
and Squire Griffiths lifted the door-latch and 
stood before them. He stood and looked— 
first on his son, so different, in his buoyant ex- 
pression of content and enjoyment, with his no- 
ble child in his arms, like a proud and happy 
father, as he was, from the depressed, moody 
young man he too often appeared at Bodowen ; 
then on Nest—poor, trembling, sickened Nest! 
—who dropped her work, but yet durst not stir 
from her seat on the dresser, while she looked 
to her husband as if for protection from his fa- 
ther. 

The Squire was silent as he glared from one 
to the other, his features white with restrained 
passion. When he spoke, his words came most 
distinct in their forced composure. It was to 
his son he addressed himself: 

‘*That woman! who is she ?” 
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Owen hesitated one moment; and then re- 
plied, in a steady, yet quiet voice : 

**Pather, that woman is my wife.” 

He would have added some apology for the 
long concealment of his marriage; have ap- 
pealed to his father’s forgiveness; but the foam 
flew from Squire Owen’s lips as he burst forth 
with invective against Nest: 

**You have married her! It is as they told 
me! Married Nest Pritchard yr buten! And 
you stand there as if you had not disgraced 
yourself forever and ever with your accursed 
wiving! And the fair harlot sits there, in her 
mocking modesty, practicing the mimming airs 
that will become her state as future lady of 
Bodowen. .But I will move heaven and earth 
before that false woman darken the doors of my 
father’s house as mistress!” 

All this was said with such rapidity that 


Owen had no time for the words that thronged | 


to his lips. ‘‘ Father!” (he burst forth at length) 
‘* Father, whosoever told you that Nest Pritch- 
ard was a harlot told you a lie as false as hell! 
Ay! a lie as false as hell!” he added, in a 
voice of thunder, while he advanced a step or 
two nearer to the Squire. And then, in a low- 
er tone, he said: 


“She is as pure as your own wife; nay, God | 


help me! as the dear, precious mother who 
brought me forth, and then left me—with no 
refuge in a mother’s heart—to struggle on 
through life alone. I tell you Nest is as pure 
as that dear, dead mother!” 

** Fool—poor wittol fool!” 

At this moment the child—the little Owen— 
who had kept gazing from one angry counte- 
nance to the other, and with earnest look, try- 
ing to understand what had brought the fierce 
glare into the face where till now he had read 
nothing but love, in some way attracted the 
Squire’s attention, and increased his wrath. 

**Yes!” he continued, ‘‘ poor, weak fool that 
you are, hugging the child of another man as if 
it were your own offspring!” Owen involunta- 
rily caressed the affrighted child, and half smiled 
at the implication of his father’s words. This 
the Squire perceived, and raising his voice to a 
scream of rage, he went on: 

**T bid you, if you call yourself my son, to 
cast away that miserable, shameless woman’s off- 
spring; cast it away this instant—this instant!” 

In his ungovernable rage, seeing that Owen 
was far from complying with his command, he 
snatched the poor infant from the loving arms 
that held it, and throwing it to its mother, left 
the house inarticulate with fury. 

Nest—who had been pale and still as marble 
during this terrible dialogue, looking on and 
listening as if fascinated by the words that 
smote her heart—opened her arms to receive 
and cherish her precious babe ; but the boy was 
not destined to reach the white refuge of her 
breast. The furious action of the Squire had 
been almost without aim, and the infant fell 
against the sharp edge of the dresser down on 
to the stone floor. 








Owen sprang up to take the child, but he lay 
so still, so motionless, that the awe of death 
came over the father, and he stooped down to 
gaze more closely. At that moment the up- 
turned, filmy eyes rolled convulsively—a spasm 
passed along the body—and the lips, yet warm 
with kissing, quivered into everlasting rest. 

A word from her husband told Nest all. She 
slid down from her seat, and lay by her little son 
as corpse-like as he, unheeding all the agoniz- 
ing endearments and passionate adjurations of 
her husband. And that poor, desolate husband 
and father! Scarce one little quarter of an 
hour and he had been so blessed in his con- 
sciousness of love; the bright promise of many 
years on his infant’s face, and the new, fresh 
soul beaming forth in its awakened intelli- 
gence. And there it was; the little clay image, 
that would never more gladden up at sight of 
him, nor stretch forth to meet his embrace ; 
whose inarticulate, yet most eloquent cooings 
might haunt him in his dreams, but would nev- 
er more be heard in waking life again! And 
by the dead babe, almost as utterly insensate, 
the poor mother had fallen in her merciful 
faint—the slandered, heart-pierced Nest! Owen 
struggled against the sickness that came over 
him, and busied himself in vain attempts at her 
restoration. 

It was now near noonday, and Ellis Pritch- 
ard came home, little dreaming of the sight that 
awaited him; but, though stunned, he was able 
to take more effectual measures for his poor 
daughter's recovery than Owen had done. 

By-and-by she showed symptoms of return- 
ing sense, and was placed in her own little bed 
in a darkened room, where, without ever wak- 
ening to complete consciousness, she fell asleep. 
Then it was that her husband, suffocated by 
pressure of miserable thought, gently drew his 
hand from her tightened clasp, and printing 
one long soft kiss on her white waxen forehead, 
hastily stole out of the room, and out of the 
house. 

Near the base of Moel Gést—it might be a 
quarter of a mile from Ty Glas—was a little 
neglected solitary copse, wild and tangled with 
the trailing branches of the dog-rose and the 
tendrils of the white bryony. Toward the mid- 
dle of this thicket lay a deep crystal pool—a 
clear mirror for the blue heavens above—and 
round the margin floated the broad green leaves 
of the water-lily, and when the regal sun shone 
down in his noonday glory the flowers arose 
from their cool depths to welcome and greet 
him. The copse was musical with many sounds 
—the warbling of birds rejoicing in its shades, 
the ceaseless hum of the insects that hovered 
over the pool, the chime of the distant water- 
fall, the occasional bleating of the sheep from 
the mountain-top, were all blended into the de- 
licious harmony of nature. 

It had been one of Owen’s favorite resorts 
when he had been a lonely wanderer—a pilgrim 
in search of love in the years gone by. And 


| thither he went, as if by instinct, when he left 
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Ty Glas ; quelling the uprising agony till he 
should reach that little solitary spot. 

It was the time of day when a change in the 
aspect of the weather so frequently takes place ; 
and the little pool was no longer the reflection 
of a blue and sunny sky; it sent back the dark 
and slaty clouds above, and every now and then 
a rough gust shook the painted autumn leaves 
from their branches, and all other music was 
lost in the sound of the wild winds piping down 
from the moorlands lying up and beyond the 
clefts in the mountain-side. Presently the rain 
came on and beat down in torrents. 

But Owen heeded it not. He sat on the dank 
ground, his face buried in his hands, and his 
whole strength, physical and mental, employed 
in quelling the rush of blood which rose and 
boiled and gurgled in his brain as if it would 
madden him. 

The phantom of his dead child rose ever be- 
fore him and seemed to cry aloud for vengeance. 
And when the poor young man thought upon 
the victim whom he required in his wild long- 
ing for revenge, he shuddered, for it was his 
father! 

Again and again he tried not to think; but 
still the circle of thought came round, eddying 
through his brain. At length he mastered his 
passions, and they were calm; then he forced 
himself to arrange some plan for the future. 

He had not, in the passionate hurry of the 
moment, seen that his father had left the cot- 
tage before he was aware of the fatal accident 
that befell the child. Owen thought he had 
seen all; and once he planned to go to the 
Squire and tell him of the anguish of heart he 
had wrought, and awe him, as it were, by the 
dignity of grief. But then again he durst not 
—he distrusted his self-control—the old proph- 
ecy rose up in its horror—he dreaded his doom. 

At last he determined to leave his father for- 
ever; to take Nest to some distant country 
where she might forget her first-born, and where 
he himself might gain a livelihood by his own 
exertions. 

But when he tried to descend to all the little 
arrangements which were involved in the exe- 
cution of this plan he remembered that all his 
money (and in this respect Squire Griffiths was 
no niggard) was locked up in his escritoire at 
at Bodowen. In vain he tried to do away with 
this matter-of-fact difficulty ; go to Bodowen he 
must; and his only hope—nay his determina- 
tion—was to avoid his father. 

He rose and took a by-path to Bodowen. 
The house looked even more gloomy and deso- 
late than usual in the heavy down-pouring rain, 
yet Owen looked on it with something of regret 
— for sorrowful as his days in it had been, he 
was about to leave it for many, many years, if 
not forever. He entered by a side-door, open- 
ing into a passage that led to his own room, 
where he kept his books, his guns, his fishing- 
tackle, his writing materials, etc. 

Here he hurriedly began to select the few 
articles he intended to take; for, besides the 





dread of interruption, he was feverishly anxious 
to travel far that very night, if only Nest was 
capable of performing the journey. As he was 
thus employed, he tried to conjecture what his 
father’s feelings would be on finding out that his 
once loved son was gone away forever. Would 
he then awaken to regret for the conduct which 
had driven him from home, and bitterly think 
on the loving and caressing boy who haunted 
his footsteps in former days? Or, alas! would 
he only feel that an obstacle to his daily happi- 
ness—to his contentment with his wife, and his 
strange doting affection for her child — was 
taken away? Would they make merry over 
the heir’s departure? Then he thought of 
Nest—the young childless mother, whose heart 
had not yet realized her fullness of desolation. 
Poor Nest! so loving as she was, so devoted to 
her child — how should he console her? He 
pictured her away in a strange land, pining for 
her native mountains, and refusing to be com- 
forted because her child was not. 

Even this thought of the home-sickness that 
might possibly beset Nest hardly made him hes- 
itate in his determination ; so strongly had the 
idea taken possession of him that only by put- 
ting miles and leagues between him and his fa- 
ther could he avert the doom which seemed 
blending itself with the very purposes of his life 
as long as he staid in proximity with the slayer 
of his child. 

He had now nearly completed his hasty work 
of preparation, and was full of tender thoughts 
of his wife, when the door opened, and the elf- 
ish Robert peered in, in search of some of his 
brother’s possessions. On seeing Owen he hes- 
itated, but then came boldly forward, and laid 
his hand on Owen’s arm, saying, 

‘Nesta yr buten! How is Nest yr buten?” 

He looked maliciously into Owen's face to 
mark the effect of his words, but was terrified at 
the expression he read there. He started off 
and ran to the door, while Owen tried to check 
himself, saying continually, ‘‘ He is but a child. 
He does not understand the meaning of what 
he says. Heis but a child.” Still Robert, now 
in fancied security, kept calling out his insult- 
ing words, and Owen’s hand was on his gun, 
grasping it as if to restrain his rising fury. 

But when Robert passed on daringly to mock- 
ing words relating to the poor dead child, Owen 
could bear it no longer; and before the boy was 
well aware, Owen was fiercely holding him in 
an iron clasp with the one hand, while he struck 
him hard with the other. 

In a minute he checked himself. He paused, 
relaxed his grasp, and, to his horror, he saw 
Robert sink to the ground; in fact, the lad was 
half-stunned, half-frightened, and thought it 
best to assume insensibility. 

Owen—miserable Owen—seeing him lie there 
prostrate, was bitterly repentant, and would have 
dragged him to the carved settle, and done all 
he could to restore him to his senses, but at this 
instant the Squire came in. 

Probably when the household at Bodowen 
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rose on that morning there was but one among 
them ignorant of the heir’s relation to Nest 
Pritchard and her child; for secret as he had 
tried to make his visits to Ty Glas, they had 
been too frequent not to be noticed, and Nest’s 
altered conduct — no longer frequenting dances 
and merry-makings—was a strongly corrobora- 
tive circumstance. But Mrs. Griffiths’ influence 
reigned paramount, if unacknowledged at Bod- 
owen, and till she sanctioned the disclosure none 
would dare to tell the Squire. 

Now, however, the time drew near when it 
suited her to make her husband aware of the 
connection his son had formed; so, with many 
tears, and much seeming reluctance, she broke 
the intelligence to him — taking good care, at 
the same time, to inform him of the light char- 
acter Nest had borne. Nor did she confine this 
evil reputation to her conduct before her mar- 
riage, but insinuated that even to this day she 
was a ‘‘ woman of the grove and brake” — for 
centuries the Welsh term of opprobrium for the 
loosest female characters. 

Squire Griffiths easily tracked Owen to Ty 
Glas; and without any aim but the gratifica- 
tion of his furious anger followed him to up- 
braid as we have seen. But he left the cottage 
even more enraged against his son than he had 
entered it, and returned home to hear the evil 
suggestions of the step-mother. He had heard 
a slight scuffle in which he caught the tones of 
Robert’s voice, as he passed along the hall, and 
an instant afterward he saw the apparently life- 
less body of his little favorite dragged along by 
the culprit Owen—the marks of strong passion 
yet visible on his face. Not loud, but bitter 
and deep were the evil words which the father 
bestowed on the son; and as Owen stood proud- 
ly and sullenly silent, disdaining all exculpa- 
tion of himself in the presence of one who had 
wrought him so much graver—so fatal an inju- 
ry—Robert’s mother entered the room. At 
sight of her natural emotion the wrath of the 
£quire was redoubled, and his wild suspicions 
that this violence of Owen’s to Robert was a 
premeditated act appeared like the proven truth 
through the mists of rage. He summoned do- 
mestics as if to guard his own and his wife’s life 
from the attempts of his son; and the servants 
stood wondering around—now gazing at Mrs. 
Griffiths, alternately scolding and sobbing, while 
she tried to restore the lad from his really bruised 
and half unconscious state; now at the fierce 
and angry Squire; and now at the sad and si- 
lent Owen. And he—he was hardly aware of 
their looks of wonder and terror; his father’s 
words fell on a deadened ear; for before his 
eyes there rose a pale dead babe, and in that 
lady’s violent sounds of grief he heard the wail- 
ing of a more sad, more hopeless mother. For 
by this time the lad Robert had opened his eyes, 
and though evidently suffering a good deal from 
the effects of Owen’s blows, was fully conscious 
of all that was passing around him. 

Had Owen been left to his own nature his 
heart would have worked itself round to doubly 





love the boy whom he had injured ;* but he was 
stubborn from injustice, and hardened by suffer- 
ing. He refused to vindicate himself; he made 
no effort to resist the imprisonment the Squire 
had decreed, until a surgeon’s opinion of the 
real amount of Robert’s injuries was made 
known. It was not until the door was locked 
and barred, as if upon some wild and furious 
beast, that the recollection of poor Nest, with- 
out his comforting presence, came upon his 
mind. Oh! thought he, how she would be 
wearying, pining for his tender sympathy ; if, 
indeed, she had recovered the shock of mind 
sufficiently to be sensible of consolation. What 
would she think of his absence? Could she 
imagine he believed his father’s words, and had 
left her, in this her sore trouble and bereave- 
ment? The thought maddened him, and he 
looked around for some mode of escape. 

He had been confined in a small unfurnished 
room on the first floor, wainscoted, and carved 
all round, with a massy door, calculated to re- 
sist the attempts cf a dozen strong men, even 
had he afterward been able to escape from the 
house unseen, unheard. The window was 
placed (as it is common in old Welsh houses) 
over the fire-place; with branching chimneys 
on either hand, forming a sort of projection on 
the outside. By this outlet his escape was easy, 
even had he been less determined and desper- 
ate than he was. And when he had descended, 
with a little care, a little winding, he might elude 
all observation and pursue his original inten- 
tion of going to Ty Glas. 

The storm had abated, and watery sunbeams 
were gilding the bay, as Owen descended from 
the window, and, stealing along in the broad 
afternoon shadows, made his way to the little 
plateau of green turf in the garden at the top of 
a steep precipitous rock, down the abrupt face 
of which he had often dropped by means of a 
well-secured rope into the small sailing boat 
(his father’s present, alas! in days gone by) 
which lay moored in the deep sea-water below. 
He had always kept his boat there, because it 
was the nearest available spot to the house; but 
before he could reach the place—unless, indeed, 
he crossed a broad sun-lighted piece of ground 
in full view of the windows on that side of the 
house, and without the shadow of a single shel- 
tering tree or shrub—he had to skirt around a 
rude semicircle of underwood, which would have 
been considered as a shrubbery had any one 
taken pains with it. Step by step he stealthily 
moved along—hearing voices now, again seeing 
his father and step-mother in no distant walk, 
the Squire evidently caressing and consoling his 
wife, who seemed to be urging some point with 
great vehemence, again forced to crouch down 
to avoid being seen by the cook, returning from 
the rude kitchen garden with a handful of 
herbs, This was the way the doomed heir of 


Bodowen left his ancestral house forever, and 
hoped to leave behind him his doom. At length 
he reached the plateau—he breathed more free- 
He stooped down to discover the hidden 
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coil of rope, kept safe and dry in a hole under 
a great round flat piece of rock; his head was 
bent down ; he did not see his father approach, 
nor did he hear his footstep for the rush of 
blood to his head in the stooping effort of lift- 
ing the stone; the Squire had grappled with 
him before he rose up again, before he fully 
knew whose hands detained him, now, when 
his liberty of person and action seemed secure. 
He made a vigorous struggle to free himself ; he 
wrestled with his father for amoment—he pushed 
him hard, and drove him on -to the great dis- 
placed stone, all unsteady in its balance. 

Down went the Squire, down into the deep 
waters below—down after him went Owen half 
consciously half unconsciously, half compelled 
by the sudden cessation of any opposing body, 
partly from a vehement irrepressible impulse to 
rescue his father. But he had instinctively 
chosen a safer place in the deep sea-water pool 
than that into which his push had sent his 
father. The Squire had hit his head against 
the side of the boat with much violence in his 
fall; it is,indeed, doubtful whether he was not 
killed before ever he sank into the sea. But 
Owen knew nothing but that the awful doom 
seemed even now present. He plunged down, 
he dived below the water in search of the body 
which had none of the elasticity of life to buoy 
it up; he saw his father in those depths, he 
clutched at him, he brought him up and cast 
him, a dead weight, into the boat, and exhaust- 
ed by the effort he had begun himself to sink 
again before he instinctively strove to rise and 
climb into the rocking boat. There lay his 
father, with a deep dent in the side of his head 
where his skull had been fractured by his fall; 
his face blackened by the arrested course of the 
blood. Owen felt his pulse, his heart—all was 
still. He called him by his name. 

“Father, father!” he cried, ‘‘Come back! 
come back! You never knew how I loved you! 
how I could love you still—if—oh God !” 

And the thought of his little child rose be- 
fore him. ‘‘ Yes, father,” he cried afresh, 
**you never knew how he fell—how he died! 
Oh, if I had but had patience to tell you! If 
you, oh dead father! would have borne with 
me and listened! And now it is over! Oh, 
father! father!” 

Whether she had heard this wild wailing 
voice, or whether it was only that she missed 
her husband and wanted him for some little ev- 
eryday question, or, as was perhaps more likely, 
she had discovered Owen’s escape, and came to 
inform her husband of it, I do not know; but 
on the rock, right above his head, as it seemed, 
Owen heard his step-mother calling her husband. 

He was silent, and softly pushed the boat 
right under the rock till the sides grated against 
the stones, and the overhanging branches con- 
cealed him and it from all not on a level with 
the water. Wet as he was, he lay down by his 
dead father the better to conceal himself; and 
somehow the action recalled those early days 
of childhood—the first in} the Squire’s widow- 
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hood—when Owen had shared his father’s bed, 
and used to waken him in the morning to hear 
one of the old Welsh legends. How long he 
lay thus—body chilled and brain hard-working 
through the heavy pressure of a reality as terri- 
ble as a nightmare—he never knew, but at 
length he roused himself up to think of Nest. 

Drawing out a great sail, he covered up the 
body of his father with it where he lay in the 
bottom of the boat. Then with his numbed 
hands he took the oars, and pulled out into the 
more open sea, toward Criccaeth. He skirted 
along the coast till he found a shadowed cleft 
in the dark rocks; to that point he rowed, and 
anchored his boat close in land. Then he 
mounted, staggering, half longing to fall into 
the dark waters and be at rest—half instinct- 
ively finding out the surest foot-rests on that 
precipitous face of rock, till he was high up, 
safe landed on the turfy summit. He ran off, 
as if pursued, toward Penmorfa; he ran with 
maddened energy. Suddenly he paused, turn- 
ed, ran again with the same speed, and threw 
himself prone on the summit, looking down into 
his boat with straining eyes to see if there had 
been any movement of life—any displacement 
of a fold of sail-cloth. It was all quiet deep 
down below, but as he gazed the shifting light 
gave the appearance of a slight movement. 
Owen ran to a lower part of the rock, stripped, 
plunged into the water, and swam to the boat. 
When there all was still—awfully still! Fora 
minute or two he dared not lift up the cloth. 
Then reflecting that the same terror might be- 
set him again—of leaving his father unaided 
while yet a spark of life lingered in the body— 
he removed the shrouding cover. The eyes 
looked into his with a dead stare! He closed 
the lids and bound up the jaw. Again he look- 
ed. This time he raised himself out of the wa- 
ter and kissed the brow. 

“‘It was my doom, father! It would have 
been better if I had died at my birth !” 

Daylight was dying away. Precious day- 
light! He swam back, dressed, and set off 
afresh for Penmorfa. When he opened the 
door of Ty Glas, Ellis Pritchard looked at him 
reproachfully from his seat in the darkly-shad- 
owed chimney corner. 

**You’re come at last,” said he. ‘‘One of 
our kind (i. e., station) would not have left his 
wife to mourn her lane over her dead child; 
nor would one of our kind have let his father 
kill his own true bairn. I’ve a good mind to 
take her from you forever.” 

“TI did not tell him,” cried Nest, looking 
piteously at her husband; ‘‘he made me tell 
him part, and guessed the rest.” 

She was nursing her babe on her knee as if it 
was alive. Owen stood before Ellis Pritchard. 

‘*Be silent,” said he, quietly. ‘‘ Neither 
words nor deeds but what are decreed can come 
to pass. I was set to do my work for a hun- 
dred years and more. The time waited for 
me, and the man waited for me. I have done 
what was foretold of me for generations !” 
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Ellis Pritchard knew the old tale of the 
prophecy, and believed in it in a dull, dead 
kind of way, but somehow never thought it 
would come to pass in his time. Now, how- 
ever, he understood it all in a moment, though 
he mistook Owen’s nature so much as to believe 
that the deed was intentionally done out of re- 
venge for the death of his child; and viewing 
it in this light, Ellis thought it little more than 
@ just punishment for the cause of all the wild 
despairing sorrow he had seen his only child 
suffer during the hours of this long afternoon. 
But he knew the law would not so regard it. 
Even the lax Welsh law of those days would 
take up the cause of the death of a man of 
Squire Griffiths’ standing. So the acute Ellis 
thought how he could conceal the culprit for a 
time. 

**Come,” said he; ‘don’t look so scared! 
It was your doom, not your fault ;” and he laid 
a hand on Owen’s shoulder. 

‘* You're wet,” said he, suddenly. ‘‘ Where 
have you been? Nest, your husband is drip- 
ping, drookit wet. That’s what makes him look 
so blue and wan.” 

Nest softly laid her baby in its cradle; she 
was half stupefied with crying, and had not un- 
derstood to what Owen had alluded when he 
spoke of his doom being fulfilled, if indeed she 
had heard the words. 

Her touch thawed Owen’s miserable heart. 

“Qh, Nest!” said he, clasping her in his 
arms; ‘‘do you love me still—can you love 
* me, my own darling?” 

‘* Why not?” asked she, her eyes filling with | 
tears. ‘*I only love you more than ever, for 
you were my poor baby’s father !” 





**But, Nest— Oh, tell her, Ellis! you know.” 

‘*No need, no need!” said Ellis. ‘‘She’s| 
had enough to think on. Bustle, my girl, and | 
get out my Sunday clothes.” 

‘**T don’t understand,” said Nest, putting her | 
hand up to her head. ‘‘ What is to tell? and | 
why are you so wet? God help me for a poor 
crazed thing, for I can not guess at the mean- 
ing of your words and your strange looks! I 
only know my baby is dead!” and she burst | 
into tears. 

**Come, Nest! go and fetch him a change, 
quick ;” and as she meekly obeyed, too languid 
to strive further to understand, Ellis said rapid- 
ly to Owen, in a low, hurried voice, 

‘* Are you meaning that the Squire is dead? | 
Speak low, lest she hear! Well, well, no need | 
to talk about how he died. It was sudden, I | 
see; and we must all of us die; and he'll have | 
to be buried. It’s well the night is near. And} 
I should not wonder now if you'd like to travel | 
for a bit; it would do Nest a power of good; 
and then—there’s many a one goes out of his 





better stockings nor those; find the blue wool- 
ens I bought at Llanrwst fair. Only don’t lose 
heart. It’s done now and can’t be helped. It 
was the piece of work set you to do from the 
days of the Tudors, they say. And he deserved 
it. Look in yon cradle. So tell us where he 
is, and I'll take heart of grace and see what can 
be done for him.” 

But Owen sat wet and haggard, looking into 
the peat fire as if for visions of the past, and 
never heeding a word Ellis said. Nor did he 
move when Nest brought the armful of dry 
clothes. 

“Come, rouse up, man!” said Ellis, grow- 
ing impatient. 

But he neither spoke nor moved. 

‘*What is the matter, father?” asked Nest, 
bewildered. 

Ellis kept on watching Owen for a minute or 
two, till, on his daughter's repetition of the ques- 
tion, he said, 

‘** Ask him yourself, Nest.” 

**Oh, husband, what is it?” said she, kneel- 
ing down and bringing her face to a level with 
his. 

** Don’t you know?” said he, heavily. “You 
won’t love me when you do know. And yet it 
was not my doing. It was my doom.” 

‘* What does he mean, father?” asked Nest, 
looking up; but she caught a gesture from Ellis 
urging her to go on questioning her husband. 

*T will love you, husband, whatever has hap- 
pened. Only let me know the worst.” 

A pause, during which Nest and Ellis hung 
breathless. 

‘* My father is dead, Nest.” 

Nest caught her breath with a sharp gasp. 

‘*God forgive him!” said she, thinking on 
her babe. 

**God forgive me!” said Owen. 

**You did not—” Nest stopped. 

“Yes, I did. Now you know it. It was my 
doom. How could I help it? The devil helped 
me—he placed the stone so that my father fell. 
I jumped into the water to save him. I did, 
indeed, Nest. I was nearly drowned myself. 
But he was dead—dead—killed by the fall!” 

‘* Then he is safe at the bottom of the sea?” 
said Ellis, with hungry eagerness. 

**No, he is not; he lies in my boat,” said 
Owen, shivering a little, more at the thought of 
his last glimpse at his father’s face than from 
cold. 

“Oh, husband, change your wet clothes!” 
pleaded Nest, to whom the death of the old man 
was simply a horror with which she had nothing 
to do, while her husband’s discomfort was a pres- 
ent trouble. 

While she helped him to take off the wet gar- 
ments which he would never have had energy 


own house and never comes back again; and | enough to remove of himself, Ellis busied him- 
—I trust he’s not lying in his own house—and | self in preparing food, and mixing a great tum- 
there’s a stir for a bit, and a search, and a won- \bler of spirits and hot water. He stood over 
der—and, by-and-by, the heir just steps in, as | the unfortunate young man and compelled him 
quiet as can be. And that’s what you'll do, and | to eat and drink, and made Nest too taste some 
bring Nest to Bodowen after all. Nay, child, | mouthfuls—all the while planning in his own 
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mind how best to conceal what had been done, 
and who had done it; not altogether without a 
certain feeling of vulgar triumph in the reflec- 
tion that Nest, as she stood there, carelessly 
dressed, disheveled in her grief, was in reality 
the mistress of Bodowen, than which Ellis 
Pritchard had never seen a grander house, 
though he believed such might exist. 

By dint of a few dextrous questions he found 
out all he wanted to know from Owen, as he 
ate and drank. In fact, it was almost a relief 
to Owen to dilute the horror by talking about 
it. Before the meal was done, if meal it could 
be called, Ellis knew all he cared to know. 

** Now, Nest, on with your cloak and haps. 
Pack up what needs to go with you, for you and 
your husband must be half way to Liverpool by 
to-morrow’s morn. [I'll take you past Rhyl 
Sands in my fishing-boat, with yours in tow; 
and, once over the dangerous part, I'll return 
with my cargo of fish, and learn how much stir 
there is at Bodowen. Once safe hidden in Liv- 
erpool no one will know where you are, and 
you may stay quiet till your time comes for re- 
turning.” 

**T will never come home again,” said Owen, 
doggedly. ‘‘The place is accursed !” 

“Hoot! be guided by me, man. Why, it 
was but an accident, after all! And we’ll land 
at the Holy Island, at the Point of Llyn; there 
is an old cousin of mine the parson there—for 
the Pritchards have known better days, Squire— 
and we'll bury him there. It was but an acci- 
dent, man. Hold up your head! You and 
Nest will come home yet and fill Bodowen with 
children, and I'll live to see it.” 

‘* Never!” said Owen. ‘I am the last male of 
my race, and the son has murdered his father !” 

Nest came in laden and cloaked. Ellis was 
for hurrying them off. The fire was extin- 
guished, the door was locked. 

‘* Here, Nest, my darling, let me take your 
bundle while I guide you down the steps.” But 
her husband bent his head, and spoke never a 
word. Nest gave her father the bundle (already 
loaded with such things as he himself had seen 
fit to take), but clasped another softly and tightly. 

**No one shall help me with this,” said she, 
in a low voice. 

Her father did not understand her; her hus- 
band did, and placed his strong, helping arm 
round her waist, and blessed her. 

‘We will all go together, Nest,” said he. 
‘¢ But where ?” and he looked up at the storm- 
tossed clouds coming up from windward. 

‘*It is a dirty night,” said Ellis, turning his 
head round to speak to his companions at last. 
**But never fear, we'll weather it!” And he 
made for the place where his vessel was moored. 
Then he stopped, and thought a moment. 

‘Stay here!” said he, addressing. his com- 
panions. ‘‘I may meet folk, and I shall maybe 
have to hear and tospeak. You wait here till 
I come back for you.” So they sate down 
close together in a corner of the path. 

**Let me look at him, Nest!” said Owen. 





She took her little dead son out from under 
her shawl; they looked at his waxen face long 
and tenderly; kissed it, and covered it up rev- 
ently and softly. 

** Nest,” said Owen, at last, ‘‘ I feel as though 
my father’s spirit had been near us, and as if it 
had bent over our poor little one. <A strange 
chilly air met me as I stooped over him. I 
could fancy the spirit of our pure, blameless 
child guiding my father’s safe over the paths 
of the sky to the gates of heaven, and escaping 
those accursed dogs of hell that were darting up 
from the north in pursuit of souls not five min- 
utes since.” 

**Don’t talk so, Owen,” said Nest, curling 
up to him in the darkness of the copse. ‘* Who 
knows what may be listening ?” 

The pair were silent in a kind of nameless 
terror, till they heard Ellis Pritchard’s loud 
whisper. ‘‘ Where are ye? Come along, soft 
and steady. There were folk about even now, 
and the Squire is missed, and madam in a 
fright.” 

They went swiftly down to the little harbor, 
and embarked on board Ellis’s boat. The sea 
heaved and rocked even there; the torn clouds 
went hurrying overhead in a wild tumultuous 
manner. 

They put out into the bay; still in silence, 
except when some word of command was spo- 
ken by Ellis, who took the management of the 
vessel. They made for the rocky shore, where 
Owen’s boat had been moored. It was not 
there. It had broken loose and disappeared. 

Owen sate down and covered his face. This 
last event, so simple and natural in itself, struck 
on his excited and superstitious mind in an ex- 
traordinary manner. He had hoped for a cer- 
tain reconciliation, so to say, by laying his fa- 
ther and his child both inone grave. But now 
it appeared to him as even there there was to 
be no forgiveness; as if his father revolted even 
in death against any such peaceful union. Ellis 
took a more practical view of the case. If the 
Squire’s body was found drifting about in a boat 
known to belong to his son, it would create ter- 
rible suspicion as to the manner of his death. 
At one time in the evening Ellis had thought 
of persuading Owen to let him bury the Squire 
in a sailor’s grave; or, in other words, to sew 
him up in a spare sail, and weighting it well 
sink it forever. He had not broached the sub- 
ject from a certain fear of Owen’s passionate 
repugnance to the plan; otherwise, if he had 
consented, they might have returned to Penmor- 
fa, and passively awaited the course of events se- 
cure of Owen’s succession to Bodowen, sooner 
or later: or if Owen was too much overwhelm- 
ed by what had happened, Ellis would have ad- 
vised him to go away for a short time, and re- 
turn when the buzz and the talk was over. 

Now it was different. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that they must leave the country for a 
time. Through those stormy waters they must 
plow their way that very night. Ellis had no 
fear—would have had no fear at any rate, with 
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Owen as he had been a week, a day ago; but 
with Owen wild, despairing, helpless, fate- 
pursued, what could he do? 

They sailed into the tossing darkness, and 
were never more seen of men. 

The house of Bodowen has sunk into damp, 
dark ruins; and a Saxon stranger holds the 
lands of the Griffiths. 





A MOHAMMEDAN GENTLEMAN: 
HIS DEALINGS WITH HIS FELLOW-CREATURES. 


MOHAMMEDAN of the sacred order, a 

descendant of Shah Kahmaluddin Maulvi 
(whoever that may be), and native of the an- 
cient city of Dhéranagar, in Malwa, a province 
of Hindostan, has recently given to the Chris- 
tian public some account of his experiences and 
opinions of the world. 

Shekh Lutfu’llah—so he writes himself—pre- 
faces this autobiography with a pedigree tracing 
his ancestry through Noah, Methuselah, Enoch, 
Mahalaleel, and Seth, back to Adam, proving 
thus that the business of the, herald’s office of 
Dharanagar is conducted upon unusually liberal 
principles. 

Lutfu'llah, who is ninetieth from Adam, 
‘*made his appearance in this world of won- 
ders on Thursday, the 7th of Rajab, 1217 a.u.,” 
which corresponds with the 4th of November, 
1802. His father became a widower in his 
forty-ninth year. Although lost in grief he 
was induced, by the earnest solicitation of his 
friends, at the end of a year of widowerhood, to 
wed a girl of seventeen, ‘‘exquisite in beauty, 
perfect in virtue and goodness, and of a family 
fully equal to his own, both as regarded sacred 
and social advantages.” 

It was not till three years after he had con- 
tracted this alliance that the tree of the father’s 
hope became fruitful, and the ‘‘ humble author 
of these memoirs made his appearance on the 
stage of existence, to gladden the hearts of his 
fond parents, and of all those who felt an inter- 
est in their happiness.” To mark their grate- 
ful sense of Heaven’s kindness, and at the same 
time to commemorate the event in a manner 
which they considered the most appropriate, 
they bestowed on the child the name of Lut- 
fu’llah, which, being interpreted, means ‘‘ The 
favor of God.” 

Young Lutfu’llah’s misfortunes began at a 
very early period of his life. He was but four 
years old when his father died, leaving to his 
widow and son for their subsistence naught but 
a share in the contributions made by pilgrims to 
the tomb and shrine of one of their ancestors, a 
Mohammedan saint of some renown. The only 
return from this share ever received by the sur- 
vivors of the Maulvi, was the enmity of those 
members of the family who shared with them 
in these alms. These tried to murder the wid- 
ow and her son; but failing in this, contented 
themselves with cheating them systematically 
of their share in the contributions of the Mo- 
hammedan pious. 





To add to the distress of the family, a famine 
swept the country. Numbers of people died 
daily of starvation; famished corpses were 
dragged out of the cities by tens or twenties, 
and buried in huge pits dug for the purpose; 
and one woman, convicted of having killed, 
boiled, and eaten her neighbor's child, was pa- 
raded through the ‘streets of the city, seated 
astride upon a donkey, with one side of her face 
painted white, the other black. 

The famine was succeeded by the Pindarees— 
a set of robber-outcasts who inhabited the mount- 
ain fastnesses, and, two or three times a year, 
came down to the plains on excursions for pur- 
poses of pillage and murder. When news came 
of the advance of these marauders, jewels, mon- 
ey, and other valuables, were buried in the earth, 
and general preparations made to resist and en- 
dure. When an attack did take place, the in- 
habitants of Dhdrénagar seem to have been in 
most miserable plight. The cannon-balls of the 
citadel, intended for the enemy, generally fell 
short, and caused fearful loss of life and prop- 
erty among the citizens; while the shots of the 
besiegers, which also fell short of the citadel, 
in like manner wrought destruction among the 
doomed inhabitants. 

Finally, when victory declared in favor of the 
Pindarees, such of the citizens as had survived 
the onslaught became victims of the most re- 
fined tortures which these robber hordes prac- 
ticed as the readiest meahs of getting at con- 
cealed treasures. The victim was pinioned and 
exposed bareheaded to the burning rays of the 
sun, his ears being at the same time pounded 
with a mallet or pinched with a gun-lock. If 
this was ineffectual, a stone of peculiar form and 
considerable weight was placed upon the head. 
A projection in its lower surface, about the size 
of 4 grape, caused intense torture by gradually 
forcing its way through the skull into the brain. 
Another mode was to tie tightly over the victim’s 
face a horse’s grain-bag, half filled with ashes and 
powdered red pepper. This caused first a vio- 
lent fit of sneezing, but in a quarter of an hour 
a horrible death by suffocation. 

The famine spared no one. The Pindarees, 
on the contrary, with admirable piety, religious- 
ly respected the sacred families. ‘Thus, while 
their neighbors were being killed for their gold, 
Lutfu’llah and his mother were unmolested in 
their house, and received from the pious mur- 
derers much reverence and a small portion of 
the booty. Inasmuch, however, as it was knowi 
that the robbers held sacred even the houses of 
such as Lutfu’llah, the wise among the people 
had a habit of making deposits of valuables with 
the youth, on the eve of a Pindaree attack, for 
the safe keeping of which they afterward paid a 
small percentage. Thus our hero and his moth- 
er found their account in these misfortunes. 

On the other hand, however, the Pindarees 
were sometimes beaten. And then woe to the 
poor devils who were caught alive. All the 


genius for torturing latent in the bosom of the 
East Indian was then aroused, and the prison- 
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ers atoned in blood and misery for the past mis- 
deeds of their confederates. Beheading with 
the sword, blowing from the cannon’s mouth, 
and throwing headlong from towers or down 
precipices, were the mildest of these punish- 
ments. One mode was to cause the victim to 
lay his head upon a flat stone; a nine-pound ball 
was then placed upon the temples, and the exe- 
cutioner, first asking permission three times of 
the presiding officer, struck the ball with a 
heavy wooden mallet, at once dashing out the 
brains and splintering the head. A dozen men 
were sometimes tied to an elephant, and dragged 
through the town. But the favorite style was 
to tear the prisoner to pieces. In this case 
an elephant, trained for the purpose, puts one 
foot on one of the legs of the culprit, and seiz- 
ing the other leg with his trunk, with one twitch 
rends the body asunder, the covering of the 
bowels and half the skin of the body generally 
coming off with the leg pulled up. 

At the age of five our hero, growing trouble- 
some at home, was sent to school. A day of 
good luck was fixed upon, and the book being 
placed under his arm, he ‘‘ was led to the place 
of instruction like a lamb to the slaughter- 
house.” He made good progress in his lessons, 
and in the course of six months learned all the 
prayers of Islam, and was received every where 
with much consideration. 

Presently, at the age of seven, he knew all 
the Koran by heart, was an adept in all the 
forms of prayer, and was sometimes put in the 
pulpit to repeat sermons on Fridays (the Moham- 
medan Sabbath), where he acquitted himself so 
well that every body kissed his hand, and the 
little priest was respected by all. 

Soon after this he was placed under a Per- 


sian master, and, in addition, was forced to | 


study Arabic in his spare hours, which, he says, 
‘*T hated, not knowing the importance of what 
I was learning.” At the age of eight, this pre- 
cocious young priest had gone through the cel- 
ebrated works of the immortal Sadi, could write 
a passable hand in Persian, and knew thor- 
oughly the elements of the Arabic grammar. 

About this time (1810) Lutfu’llah first heard 
of the Feringees, or English. He gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the rumors which 
preceded the conquering march of those in- 
vaders : 

‘* About sixty years previously, during the 
reign of Mohammed Shah, some foreign ad- 


Christians ; but would not act upon the laws of 
the sacred Anjil, which holy book they had 
changed in several places to serve their worldly 
purposes. Most of them still worshiped images, 
and they ate every thing, and particularly things 
forbidden by the holy Moses, and this in spite 
of the order of the sacred Anjil (St. Matthew, v. 
18 and 19); nay, they did not spare human 
flesh when driven to extremity. They had 
made three gods for themselves instead of one 
—the only Omnipotent Supreme Being—con- 
trary to their first commandment ; and, most ab- 
surd of all, they attributed to the Almighty God 
the having wife and children; and by the same 
token they called their Prophet and themselves 
Son and children of God. Such reports were 
the topic of almost all conversations, and many 
other things were said against them, and only 
one in their favor—that they were not unjust; 
and in the administration of justice never de- 
viated from the sacred book of the ancient law 
of Solomon, son of David.” 

The necessities of his family shortly made a 
journey to Baroda advisable. Accordingly they 
embarked in some opium carts, the drivers of 
which, being faithful Moslems, of the Oilmen 
caste, ‘‘regularly worshiped” them, and, de- 
‘spite their poverty, ‘‘prayed five times a day 
with them, and made comfortable places in the 
carts” for the young priest, his mother, and un- 
cle. It was in Baroda that Lutfu’llah first met 
| with Feringees. He says: 
| ‘One morning as I was walking in the city 
| to divert myself, I saw four men, two of them 
| on horseback, and the other two walking along 
| with them; to my great curiosity I found their 
|} complexion corresponding with what we had 
‘heard. I heard them talking among them- 
selves, and their jargon sounded harsh and wild 
to my hearing. Their dress tightly fitted their 
| bodies, without any skirt to screen such parts as 
| the law of modesty has taught man to conceal. 
I felt inclined to accost them, but thought my- 
self too young to venture on such an intrusion 
|in a foreign city. I raised my hand, however, 
|to my forehead, in token of salutation, without 
uttering the sacred sentence, ‘ As salaémun alai- 
| kum,’ to which my mind whispered none were 
entitled except true believers. They returned 
| my salutation very kindly, which civility greatly 
| softened my prejudices against them.” 

When the money raised by contributions of 
| the Barodian faithful was spent, our hero’s un- 








venturers, wonderful in their character and jcle projected another begging trip to Ujain. 
“manners, appeared in the country, where they | Here Lutfu’llah’s mother married a man occu- 
began to establish themselves, taking advant- | pying a high position at court, and for a while 
age of the Emperor’s weakness and of the uni- | the star of our hero’s good fortune seemed to be 
versal discord among the nobles and govern-|in the ascendant. He had horses to ride, two 
ors of the provinces. Strange things were said | men to wait upon him, masters to teach him 
regarding this wonderful people, who, it was | the use of arms; and when he rode out to show 
affirmed, had no skin, but a thin membrane | himself to the people “was received with accla- 
covering their body, which made them appear | mations. 
abominably white. They were perfect in mag-| In the midst of which glory he was awakened 
ical art, which made them successful in all their | one morning at four o’clock by a volley of mus- 
undertakings. They did not believe in our ketry and a shower of musket-balls about his 
blessed Prophet, and they called themselves | ears; and, jumping up, found the house sur- 
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rounded by a troop of matchlock-men coolly re- 
loading for another volley. 

The Queen, whose favorite Lutfu’llah’s fa- 
ther-in-law was, had died, and her successor 
had given orders that the late favorites be put 
out of the way. Of course the household was 
terror-struck. As for Lutfu’llah, he “felt firm 
enough, believing that there was no chance of 
my being killed, as I felt conscious of my inno- 
cence; and, further, that even if they put me to 
death, I should die a martyr, and would, in con- 
sequence, go to heaven, where I was sure to en- 
joy a better life in the palaces of rubies and dia- 
monds, fed with nectarous food, and associating 
with Htiries—instead of this miserable life.” 

Meanwhile the doors were broken open, and 
the soldiery began to pillage the late favor- 
ite’s house, carrying off whatever valuables 
they could lay their hands upon. Only the wo- 
men’s apartments were held sacred, even these 
lawless vagabonds refusing to invade the por- 
tion of the house devoted tothe females. Here 
the household had taken refuge, and hence the 
late favorite made terms with his pursuers, by 
which the chief of these, in consideration of be- 
ing permitted unrestrained pillage, swore a sol- 
emn oath to respect the favorite’s person. Ac- 
cordingly, a cow and a Brahmin, or priest, were 
brought, and the latter, putting the cow’s tail in 
the commander’s hand, poured water upon it, 
and uttered some sacred words in Sanscrit so 
terrible as to cause the poor man to tremble. 
Hereupon the family gave themselves up. 

A further donation of 500 rupees made the 
commander of the attacking party their fast 
friend; and in two months, by means of vari- 
ous other bribes, the discarded favorite was fa- 
vored with a robe of honor and a long speech, 
in high Durbar, as a balm for his troubles. Not 
receiving back his property, however, he organ- 
ized a band of highwaymen, who, under charge 
of his brother, Lutfu'llah’s uncle-in-law, pil- 
laged his fellow-citizens for some years so ef- 
fectually that the old fellow recovered more than 
he originally lost. 

Meantime he consoled himself in his mis- 
fortunes by attributing them partly to destiny, 
and partly to the fact—now first remembered— 
that he had lately had his head shaved upon an 
unlucky day. Apropos of which, Shekh Lut- 
fu’llah favors us with a list of omens, and a ta- 
ble of favorable and unfavorable days and sea- 
sons. He says: Although the law of our bless- 
ed Prophet rejects every kind of superstition, 
whether founded upon astrology or Arab tradi- 
tions of the Dark Ages, yet even Mohammed- 
ans in general do still follow the errors of the 
false religions. Upon almost all undertakings 
of importance they will consult astrology ; mar- 
riages, going on a journey, the birth of a child, 
the commencement of a building, venesection, 
and even shaving one’s head, are all occasions 
which require an astrologer to be consulted, and 
lucky days and hours are appointed for such 
acts. Six days in every lunar month are con- 
sidered unlucky ; to find out these, count on the 





tips of the fingers, beginning from the little fin- 
ger to the thumb, and repeating the same for 
the thirty days; and the days that come on the 
tip of the middle finger are avoided. They are 
as follows: 3d, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23d, and 28th. 

Mohammedans are particular in shunning 
the performance of business or going on a jour- 
ney, as forbidden by the Prophet himself, dur- 
ing the moon’s rotation of about fifty-four hours 
in the sign Scorpio. The rule for ascertain- 
ing this period every Mohammedan has by 
heart. 

The seven planets—that is to say, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars—have dominion assigned to them by as- 
trologers over the seven days of the week, and 
then each of the twenty-four hours of the day 
has been allotted to a planet dominant during 
that time. The times of the planets Saturn 
and Mars are considered unlucky, and those of 
the remaining five planets are thought good, 
except Thursday. On this day, though not an 
unlucky day, a visi: to a sick person, inquiring 
after his health, or taking medicine, is strictly 
forbidden. Wednesday, governed by the plan- 
et Mercury, is appointed for commencing study ; 
but to begin with any other business is prohib- 
ited. A child born on the day or hour of the 
planet Mars is thought to be by nature crafty, 
greedy, unjust, and hypocritical. A cat cross- 
ing the road of an individual on a journey will 
surely prevent his going at the time. In the 
same manner, a sneeze in his opposite direction 
will deter him from going to any place or un- 
dertaking any business: a sneeze heard at the 
right-hand side will prove to be of a contrary 
effect. In the same way, flights of birds, sight 
of a herd of deer, and many other things, are 
good or bad omens. 

The following is a table of days, showing 
what employment may be successfully carried 
on upon each: 
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Curiously enough, Friday is here given as a 
fortunate day for commencing a journey, di- 
rectly eontrary to a superstition very prevalent 
among Christian nations. 
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When Lutfu’llah’s mother had been married 
three years, she became the mother of a boy. 
His step-father, who had hitherto treated him 
kindly, now began to neglect and abuse him; 
whereupon our young Gil Blas determined to 
seek his fortune at a distance from his home. 
Providing himself with ‘‘one loaf, one sacred 
book, a beautiful volume of Hafiz, and a small 
cimeter,” he set off on his journey toward 
Agra. On the second day of his journey, look- 
ing about for a solitary place to take rest for 
the night, he saw from afarawell. “ Arriving 
near it, I asked one of the Réjput maidens, 
who were busily engaged in drawing water and 
carrying it home for their use, to give me a lit- 
tle water to quench my thirst. 

**In reply, she asked me a question, with a 
lovely air, as pretty as herself: ‘ Have you no- 
body else to quench your thirst with but me ?’ 

*** Madam,’ replied I, ‘I have none; but 
even if I had one, she could not be more than 
an atom before your incomparable beauty: a 
lamp can have no splendor before the sun.’ 

‘*This flattery produced a smile in her fair 
countenance, and she held her pot to me very 
gracefully, telling me, ‘ Drink till thou art sa- 
tiated.’” 

Thanking her, he put both of his hands to 
his mouth in the form of a cup, and she kindly 
poured the water in a fine stream, ‘‘ which I 
found greatly sweetened with the excellent scent 
of her rosy hand, and I drank until I was full. 
I then made a grateful bow to the beauty, who, 
taking her pot on her head, went home.” 

The reader will perceive that Munshi Lut- 
fu’llah possesses the true Oriental gallantry. 

Shortly after he meets a traveler, who proved 
to be a most dangerous customer—no less than 
a Thug. This fellow, at first, would have mur- 
dered the poor boy; but finding him too poor to 
make his murder profitable, he swore him to 
secrecy, and then initiated him into the mys- 
teries of his horrible trade, remarking, at the 
same time, that he had seven pupils already in 
the neighborhood who worked for him. Being 
satisfied of his protegé’s fidelity, he said to Lut- 
fu’llah that it was not difficult to put an end to 
a man’s life; but it was difficult to delude him, 
and to get iato a little confidence with him for 
the performance of the act. ‘* We adopt vari- 
ous modes,” said he, *‘in making ourselves fa- 
miliar with travelers: by appearing to them as 
mendicants, by engaging to be their guides, and 
even by acting as pimps for them. The woman 
I mentioned to you is for the last purpose. She 
attracts a traveler’s attention immediately, and, 
fascinating him in her enchanting conversation, 
she leads him apart from the road, and then, 
pretending to be tired, sits under a tree, and 
takes out a tinder-box from her bag to strike 
fire for smoking. In the mean time, one of us 
arriving there, the traveler naturally dislikes 
such an intrusion, but the woman pacifies him 
by telling him ‘he is my husband, or brother, 
and will soon go away about his business after 
taking a little fire, and then we will smoke and 
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talk at leisure.’ During this talk, if the travel- 
er is not enough off his guard in smoking and 
talking, etc., she, as if by accident, removes 
such a part of her dress as naturaliy very soon 
attracts his whole attention; and then any one 
of us throwing a handkerchief like this (exhib- 
iting a long silk handkerchief with a knot) over 
his neck, gives him a pull which brings him 
down senseless; he, however, shakes his hands 
and legs a little, which are instantly silenced 
by giving one fatal kick. His person is then 
searched, and immediately interred at the same 
spot, and we pursue our way separately, en- 
gaging to meet again at a certain place on a 
certain day.” 

Listening to these abominable narratives, says 
Lutfu’llah, my ears became deaf, my eyes mo- 
tionless, and my blood thrilled in my veins. My 
self-possession, however, I still maintained, and 
asked him another question, with the same in- 
difference as before. 

“Do you not relent at all when you commit 
this act?” 

**No,” replied he, ‘‘we are accustomed to it; 
a butcher is never moved when he kills his goat 
orcow. In the beginning one always feels com- 
passionate a little, but practice renders every 
thing easy ; upon such occasions we must think 
of the people’s unkindness, selfishness, and re- 
morselessness. For example, they would not 
give us a rupee were we dying with starvation, 
and they would not be moved at all if we were 
punished to death; so they must be treated sim- 
ilarly by us. In the commencement of the pro- 
fession I myself was once very much disgusted 
at it. 

**Tt happened that once I followed an old 
priest for about thirty miles from Kota, in the 
direction of Udepur. In the course of the first 
day’s journey with him, I could find no oppor- 
tunity to finish him. In the evening he put up 
with some of his friends, where I could not pos- 
sibly intrude. The next morning, very early, 
he marched, and I accompanied him, sometimes 
following and sometimes preceding him. When 
the first quarter of the day had elapsed, he took 
his bree:fast near a village, and, seeing me in 
a wretched condition, he gave me a piece of 
bread, which I received from him with an ap- 
parent eagerness, and thanked him, but never 
tasted it, thinking that eating his salt and then 
killing him would be an unpardonable infidelity 
in me. I told him I was going to Udepur to 
look for a situation, and he replied, ‘ May your 
undertaking be prosperous!’ He proceeded on 
after his breakfast, and I after him, till noon, 
when the time of his prayer, or I may say his 
death, approached. He asked me if I knew 
any place nigh where water could be found for 
his ablution, if not, he might purify himself 
with the sand, and pray. I told him there was 
a stream of water running about a quarter of a 
mile thence, but it was a little apart from the 
road. He asked me to show it to him, and I 
made him follow me to the water, where he 
performed his purifications; and spreading his 
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cloth began his prostrations. On rising up, 
heediess as he was, in the latter act of his de- 
votion, I strangled him. He soon gave up the 
ghost, and, to my great despair, in searching 
his person I found only one ‘pice’ (half a cent) 
with him in ready cash, a rosary, and some 
pieces of dry bread. The body, however, I in- 
terred immediately, and returned. The next 
day I came to the village, where I had pre- 
viously appointed to see my old mother, and 
found her there. I mentioned to her what had 
taken place, my being moved with compas- 
sion, and my determination of giving up my 
profession, telling her that I would rather starve 
to death than be obliged to stain my hands in 
future with innocent blood for such trifling 
gains. She did not like this unmanliness of 
mine, and taking the pice from me, she pro- 
ceeded to the market-place, whence she return- 
ed with a bundle of about one pound in weight 
of small fish, or prawns. Placing the bundle 
before me, she said, 

**¢Can you count these small animals, my 
son?” 

‘< ¢ Yes,’ said I, ‘ but it will require one whole 
day to count them, without any use.’ 

*¢¢ Then,’ returned she, ‘ you fgplish boy, do 
you not see how many lives are destroyed here 
for one pice? and you, like a stupid, cowardly, 
relenting fellow, seem concerned at the death 
of an old priest, who had one foot already in 
the grave. If a lion,’ observed she, ‘feels re- 
morse over his prey, it is quite clear he must 
starve to death.’ 

‘This wholesome advice of the manly old 
woman,” continued Juma, ‘‘ restored my mind 
to my favorite profession, and I never afterward 
felt foolish remorse for my deeds.” 

After these revelations the old Thug turned 
his face from the fire, and commending his soul 
to the care of the Prophet, calmly sank to sleep. 
Lutfu’lah, waiting until he began to snore, crept 
quietly out of the mosque where they had found 
shelter, and then took to his heels, and stopped 
only when he was safe within the gates of Go- 
had, the nearest town. It was just daylight. 
The guards, alarmed at his appearance, imme- 
diately arrested him. He had only sufficient 
breath left to utter the words, ‘‘ Juma, the Thug.” 
At this name the entire guard was called out. 
Our hero described the place where he had left 
the famed Thug, respectfully declining to ac- 
company the expedition which was immediately 
sent out for his capture. 

Ere long Juma was brought in, securely pin- 
ioned. He was thrashed, beaten, and cut with 
swords all over his body. The minister and 
the people present recognized: him, as he had 
escaped from their prison once before. All of 
them spat on his face, and his person then being 
searched, the money found thereon was taken 
by the officers, and without any further inquiry 
or delay, he was tied to the mouth of a large 
cannon, and in a second blown into atoms, and 
all his hopes of committing murders in future 
avere in one instant at an end. 





After various adventures, Lutfu’llah at length 
reached Agra. Here he remained in prosperity 
for five years—till 1817—when he started again 
upon his wanderings, first, however, going to 
Ujain to see his mother, for whom he seems to 
have entertained through life a most earnest 
and beautiful affection. We have not space to 
report his haps and mishaps for the next six 
years, among Bheels and mountain robbers, as 
courtier, as teacher of Persian and Hindostanee 
to English officers, as deputy postmaster in a 
remote village, and again as teacher. Suffice 
it that, in 1823, he was settled in Satara, a forti- 
fied town on the Malabar coast, where he taught 
Arabic, Persian, Maratha, and Hindostanee, and 
studied English. His time now passed quietly, 
and he was evidently preparing to enjoy a rest 
after his wanderings. But his domestic affairs 
caused him much trouble and uneasiness. Serv- 
ants were but thieves, and by their neglect and 
their misdeeds his quiet was embittered. “To 
remedy such evils,” he says, “I felt the neces- 
sity of having a person to superintend my house- 
hold, and be a companion to me during my lone- 
some hours.” 

Thus, ‘‘ being compelled by circumstances,” 
he married, in September, 1824, a young lady 
from a neighboring town. Upon this important 
event he moralizes somewhat uniquely as fol- 
lows: 

**Man is naturally deluded by temptations, 
and in many cases he is not undeceived until 
he finds himself completely entangled in the 
net of trouble. In overrating small evils we 
generally bring upon ourselves heavier ones. 
The dream of my happiness in the married state 
was but a short one, and I soon found myself 
more involved in domestic anxieties than be- 
fore. When a bachelor, I thought for myself 
only, but now I had to think for another person 
too, whose fate had joined mine. The repletion 
of my purse likewise began to be changed for 
depletion ; and to crown all these difficulties, 
to my great sorrow, I discovered my new com- 
panion to be of a very pettish and hypochon- 
driacal temper, to which I had to submit in 
future. 

“Such inconveniences can be easily obviated 
by our law in divorcing a wife, not only for 
crimes, but even if she is disagreeable. But 
who can have the heart to part with his faithful 
companion without serious cause? This bad 
practice prevails only among the lower classes 
of the people. A man of high station in life 
may marry four wives at once or gradually, and 
may have as many handmaids as he can sup- 
port; then from among such a number he is 
sure to find one who gives him every satisfac- 
tion, and the rest may be maintained without 
being repudiated, each knowing that she has 
only herself to thank for a rival in her lord’s 
affections, as she ought to have made herself so 
dear to him that he could not have desired a 
change. Here I drop the grand subject of mo- 


nogamy and polygamy, controverted between 
the doctors of Mohammedanism and Christian- 
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ity. There are many things to be said on both 

sides, but I will not enlarge my journal with 

these discussions. I side with my own law, 
though I have been a monogamist throughout 
all my life.” 

With this result, it is not strange that ere 
many years Munshi Lutfu'llah again set out 
upon a tour, which lasted until March, 1833, 
when he returned to Surat, the then residence 
of his wife. Here for a while he practiced med- 
icine; but a son being born to him, he was so 
burdened with the heavy charges of a nurse and 
the expense of alms and presents requisite upon 
such occasions in India, that he was obliged to 
begin teaching again. Presently, however, he 
was asked to become secretary to the then Nu- 
wab of Surat, who, on his accepting the office, 
gave him a very valuable pair of shawls and a 
memorandum of his future emoluments, of which 
the following is a copy: 

** Memorandum of the Monthly Allowances of the Mun- 
shi Lutfu'llah Khan Séhib, from the Sarkar of His 
Highness Kamru'd-daulah, Hashmat Jang, Bahddur, 
Nuwdd of Strat. 

“Rupees, fifty-one in ready cash; Free Table; Dry 
Provisions for the Family; one Horse, with a Groom 
and two Peons always in attendance upon him; two Suits 
of Clothes annually.”” 

This he found ‘‘quite sufficient for a gentle- 
man of India blessed with contentment.” 

Scarce is a year passed, however, ere our 
“gentleman of India blessed with contentment” 
resigns his office in disgust, and again becomes 
tutor to British officers. In this employment 
he follows his pupils, marching with the army, 
and undergoing various hardships. Always pa- 
tient, always ready to seize Dame Fortune by 
the forelock, always believing that what is writ- 
ten must come to pass, and that man is power- 
less to struggle against the hand of destiny, our 
Munshi goes through the world eating calmly 
the bread of contentment, and taking the ills 
and the favors of life with the like imperturb- 
able spirit. 

Rising from his couch one morning he be- 
holds an immense scorpion resting tranquilly 
beside him. It was black in the body, with 
small bristles all over, dark green in the tail, 
and red at the sting. An European would have 
made haste to put the reptile out of the world. 
Lutfu’llah, on the contrary, long regards it with 
horror. An Afghan friend coming in and see- 
ing it says, grandiloquently, 

“Lutfu'llah, you are a lucky man, having 
made a narrow escape this morning. This 
cursed worm is called Jerrara, and its fatal sting 
puts a period to animal life in a moment; re- 
turn, therefore, your thanks to the Lord, all 
merciful, who gave you a new life in having 
saved you from the mortal sting of this evil bed- 
companion of yours.” 

‘**T have no fear of the worm,” replies Lut- 
fu’llah, ‘‘for it dare not sting me unless it is 
written in the book of my fate to be stung by 
it.” 

** Saying this, I made the animal crawl into 
a small earthen vessel, and stopped the mouth 





of it with clay; and then making a large fire, 
I put the vessel therein for an hour or so, to 
turn the reptile into ashes, which, administered 
in doses of half a grain to adults, are a specific 
remedy for violent colicky pains.” 

In his journeys he meets some European la- 
dies, whose beauty exceedingly delights him, 
but whose freedom from restraint causes him a 
bitter pang. He thinks the Mohammedan cus- 
tom of secluding women infinitely preferable, 
and says: 

The time of the Mohammedan ladies being 
occupied in needle-work, in the performance of 
their religious duties five times a day, in look- 
ing over their kitchens and other household af- 
fairs, they have no leisure to think of admirers. 
Their marriages are arranged by their parents, 
who are their best friends, and whose experience 
in worldly affairs must be greater than theirs. 
Opportunities are in general afforded to the 
bride to see her would-be husband from a loop- 
hole or a window before she is married to him; 
and no matrimonial contract is considered bind- 
ing unless the lawfully attested consent of both 
parties is first obtained, and taken down by the 
law officer appointed by the Government to sol- 
emnize the marriage. Thus many bitter feuds 
and lasting animosities, which poison the minds 
of contending rivals, are avoided. In short, se- 
clusion secures women from those delusions and 
temptations which irritate the mind with fleet- 
ing joys, leaving behind the permanent sting of 
bitter remorse; while, never having tested the 
universal triumph and dominion which beauty 
gives in the circle of Europe, the pang of lost 
power is not added to the painful sensation of 
fading charms. 

Finally, Mir Jaffir Ali, a prince deposed by 
the East India Company, desirous of visiting 
England in search of justice, engaged our Mun- 
shi to accompany him as secretary; and thus 
was brought about a journey, as he says, “from 
the middle of the globe to the end of the world,” 
which ‘‘end of the world” he characterizes as 
a country “where the sun appears, far to the 
south, as weak as the moon, and the polar star 
nearly vertical; where the country all over is 
fertile, and the people ingenious, civil, and act- 
ive; where the language, customs, and man- 
ners are entirely different from our own; where, 
in fine, the destiny of our sweet native land lies 
in the hand of some twenty-five great men. It 
can not be, I am sure, without the will of that 
one Supreme Being that this small island, which 
seems on the globe like a mole on the body of a 
man, should command the greater part of the 
world, and keep the rest in awe.” 

Among the sights which caused him most 
surprise on this journey was an ocean steamer, 
of which he says: 

“Upon the whole, the sight of this exceed- 
ingly big sea-monster will vive you an idea of a 
roaring Satan making its appearance to devour 
up all that may come in its way.” 

At Aden they landed for a few hours, and, to 
Lutfu’llah’s disgust, were beset with requests to 
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take a donkey ride. In India, to ride an ass is 
a public disgrace. As a citizen of the world, 
however, our Munshi hesitated not to suit him- 
self to the necessities of the case — there being 
naught but asses to be ridden. Not so the 
Prince Mir Jaffir Ali Khan, a large, heavy man, 
who, after a vain refusal, demonstrated to the 
Arab driver the impossibility of the required 
feat, by taking the donkey up in his arms and 
carrying it easily to some distance. After that 
the question of donkey-riding was considered 
settled—so far as regarded the Khan. 

Of Jeddah, the port of Mecca, he has the 
following curious legend : 

“When our first parents were thrown from 
the blissful region, under the wrath of God, for 
their transgression, Adam was destined to fall 
at Ceylon, and Eve at this place. They there 
wandered about for some years in the wilder- 
ness, and had at last the pleasure of meeting 
each other in the holy land of Jerusalem. The 
old lady, it is stated, at the concluding part of 
her life, requested to be conveyed to the same 
place where her feet first touched the earth. 
‘This being done, she departed this life, and was 
interred at this place, whence it has been call- 
ed Jeddah from time immemorial. I have been 
informed there is a tomb of enormous length in 
the vicinity of this town, consecrated up to this 
time in the name of Mother Eve.” 

Of the wonders Lutfu’llah saw in England we 
can give naught, having space only for the short 
paragraph wherein he sums up his opinion of 
Englishmen, saying that “they are entirely sub- 
missive to the law, and obedient to the com- 
mands of their superiors. Their sense of pa- 
triotism is greater than that of any nation in the 
world. Their obedience, trust, and submission 
to the female sex are far beyond the limit of 
moderation. In fact, the freedom granted to 
womankind in this country is great, and the 
mischief arisingfrom this unreasonable tolera- 
tion is most deplorable.” 

Having failed to accomplish their mission, the 
party returned to Surat in December, 1844. In 
January, 1847, Madame Lutfu’llah, having had 
an attack of the cholera, “ left this world for the 
next.” 

And here comes the worthy Munshi’s fare- 
well word, which we give, uncurtailed of its fair 
proportions « 

‘*My grief for this severe and irreparable 
loss was so great, that I thought of renouncing 
the world at once. But my friends and com- 
panions, especially my chief, blindfolded me 
again, and led me into the worldly delusions 
by degrees, and again I gave in my neck to be 
yoked to the wagon of worldly cares. On Mon- 
day, the 12th of July, 1847, again I entered into 
the marriage contract with Wildyati Khinum, 
the adopted daughter of Najibu’nnissabegam, 
eldest daughter of the late Nuwab of Siirat ; 
and by this lady I am blessed with four chil- 
dren—three girls and one boy. May God bless 
them all! My domestic cares are now aggra- 
vated, my years advanced, and my income in- 





adequate to cover the expenses of a large fam- 
ily. But I resign myself to the will of that 
Omniscient Being whose omnipotent power first 
creates the food, and then his creatures destined 
to live upon it. Amen!” 

To which we respond, Amen! 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER V. 
FAMILY JARS. 


S Harry Warrington related to his new- 
found relative the simple story of his ad- 
ventures at home, no doubt Madam Bernstein, 
who possessed a great sense of humor and a 
remarkable knowledge of the world, formed her 
judgment respecting the persons and events de- 
scribed ; and if her opinion was not in all re- 
spects favorable, what can be said but that men 
and women are imperfect, and human life not 
entirely pleasant or profitable? The court and 
city-bred lady recoiled at the mere thought of 
her American sister’s countryfied existence. 
Such a life would be rather wearisome to most 
city-bred ladies. But littke Madam Warrington 
knew no better, and was satisfied with her life, 
as indeed she was with herself in general. Be- 
cause you and I are epicures or dainty feeders, 
it does not follow that Hodge is miserable with 
his homely meal of bread and bacon. Madam 
Warrington had a life of duties and employ- 
ments which might be hum-drum, but at any 
rate were pleasant to her. She was a brisk lit- 
tle woman of business, and all the affairs of her 
large estate came under her cognizance. No 
pie was baked at Castlewood but her little fin- 
ger was init. She set the maids to their spin- 
ning, she saw the kitchen wenches at their 
work, she trotted afield on her pony, and over- 
saw the overseers and the negro hands as they 
worked in the tobacco and corn-fields. If a 
slave was ill, she would go to his quarters, in 
any weather, and doctor him with great resolu- 
tion. She had a book full of receipts after the 
old fashion, and a closet where she distilled wa- 
ters and compounded elixirs, and a medicine- 
chest which was the terror of her neighbors, 
They trembled to be ill, lest the little. lady 
should be upon them with her decc.:ions and 
her pills. 

A hundred years back there were scarce any 
towns in Virginia; the establishments of the 
gentry were little villages, in which they and 
their vassals dwelt. Rachel Esmond ruled like 
a little queen in Castlewood ; the princes, her 
neighbors, governed their estates round about. 
Many of these were rather needy potentates, 
living plentifully but in the roughest fashion ; 
having numerous domestics whose liveries were 
often ragged; keeping open houses, and turn- 
ing away no stranger from their gates; prond, 
idle, fond of all sorts of field sports, as became 
gentlemen of good lineage. The widow of Cas- 
tlewood was as hospitable as her neighbors, and 
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a betier economist than most of them. More 
than one, no doubt, would have had no objec- 
tion to share her life-interest in the estate, and 
supply the place of papa to her boys, But 
where was the man good enough for a person 
of her ladyship’s exalted birth? There was a 
talk of making the Duke of Cumberland vice- 
roy, or even king, over America. Madam War- 
rington’s gossips laughed, and said she was wait- 
ing for him. She remarked, with much gravity 
and dignity, that persons of as high birth as his 
Royal Highness had made offers of alliance to 
the Esmond family. 

She had, as lieutenant under her, an officer’s 
widow, who has been before named, and who 
had been Madam Esmond’s companion at school, 
as her late husband had been the regimental 
friend of the late Mr. Warrington. When the 
English girls at the Kensington Academy, where 
Rachel Esmond had her education, teased and 
tortured the little American stranger, and laugh- 
ed at the princified airs which she gave herself 
from a very early age, Fanny Parker defended 
and befriended her. They both married ensigns 
in Kingsley’s. They became tenderly attached 
to each other. It was ‘“‘my Fanny” aud “my 
Rachel” in the letters of the young ladies. Then, 
my Fanny’s husband died in sad out-at-elbowed 
circumstances, leaving no provision for his widow 
and her infant; and, in one of his annual voy- 
ages, Captain Franks brought over Mrs. Mount- 
ain, in the Young Rachel, to Virginia. 

There was plenty of room in Castlewood 
House, and Mrs. Mountain served to enliven 
the place. She played cards with the mistress; 
she had some knowledge of music, and could 
help the eldest boy in that way; she laughed 








and was pleased with the guests; she saw 
to the strangers’ chambers, and presided 
over the presses and the linen. She was a 
kind, brisk, jolly-looking widow, and more 
than one unmarried gentleman of the col- 
ony asked her to change her name for his 
own. But she chose to keep that of Mount- 
ain, though, and perhaps because, it had 
brought her no good fortune. One mar- 
riage was enough for her, she said. Mr. 
Mountain had amiably spent her little for- 
tune and his own. Her last trinkets went 
to pay his funeral; and as long as Madam 
Warrington would keep her at Castlewood, 
she preferred a home without a husband to 
any which as yet had been offered to her in 
Virginia. The two ladies quarreled plen- 
tifully; but they loved each other: they 
made up their differences: they fell out 
again, to be reconciled presently. When 
either of the boys was ill, each lady vied 
with the other in maternal tenderness and 
} care. In his last days and illness, Mrs. 
Mountain’s cheerfulness and kindness had 
been greatly appreciated by the Colonel, 
whose memory Madam Warrington regard- 
ed more than that of any living person. 
£o that, year after year, when Captain 
Franks would ask Mrs. Mountain, in his 
pleasant way, whether she was going back with 
him that voyage? she would decline, and say 
that she proposed to stay a year more. 

And when suitors came to Madam Warring- 
ton, as come they would, she would receive 
their compliments and attentions kindly enough, 
and asked more than one of these lovers wheth- 
er it was Mrs. Mountain he came after? She 
would use her best offices with Mountain. Fan- 
ny was the best creature, was of a good English 
family, and would make any gentleman happy. 
Did the Squire declare it was to her and not 
her dependent that he paid his addresses? she 
would make him her gravest courtesy, say that 
she really had been utterly mistaken as to his 
views, and let him know that the daughter of 
the Marquis of Esmond lived for her people and 
her ‘sons, and did not propose to change her 
condition. Have we not read how Queen Eliza- 
beth was a perfectly sensible woman of business, 
and was pleased to inspire not only terror and 
awe, but love in the bosoms of her subjects? 
So the little Virginian princess had her favorites, 
and accepted their flatteries, and grew tired of 
them, and was cruel or kind to them as suited 
her wayward imperial humor. There was no 
amount of compliment which she would not 
graciously receive and take as her due. Her 
little foible was so well known that the wags 
used to practice upon it. Rattling Jack Fire- 
brace of Henrico county had free quarters for 
months at Castlewood, and was a prime favorite 
with the lady there, because he addressed verses 
to her which he stole out of the pocket-books. 
Tom Humbold of Spotsylvania wagered fifty 
hogsheads against five that he would make herin- 
stitute an order of knighthood, and won his wager. 
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The elder boy saw these freaks and oddities 
of his good mother’s disposition, and chafed and 
raged at them privately. From very early 
days he revolted when flatteries and compli- 
ments were paid to the little lady, and strove to 
expose them with his juvenile satire; so that 
his mother would say, gravely, “The Esmonds 
were always of a jealous disposition, and my 
povr boy takes after my father and mother in 
this.” George hated Jack Firebrace and Tom 
Humbold, and all their like; whereas Harry 
went out sporting with them, and fowling, and 
fishing, and cock-fighting, and enjoyed all the 
fun of the country. 

One winter, after their first tutor had been 
dismissed, Madam Esmond took them to Will- 
iamsburg, for such education as the schools 
and college there afforded, and there it was the 
fortune of the family to listen to the preaching 
of the famous Mr. Whitfield, who had come into 
Virginia, where the habits and preaching of the 
established clergy were not very edifying. Un- 
like many of the neighboring provinces, Vir- 
ginia was a Church of England colony: the 
clergymen were paid by the State and had 
glebes allotted to them; and, there being no 
Church of England bishop as yet in America, 
the colonists were obliged to import their divines 
from the mother-country. Such as came were 
not, naturally, of the very best or most eloquent 
kind of pastors. Noblemen’s hangers-on, in- 
solvent parsons who had quarreled with justice 
or the bailiff, brought their stained cassocks into 
the colony in the hopes of finding a living there. 
No wonder that Whitfield’s great voice stirred 
those whom harmless Mr. Broadbent, the Will- 
iamsburg chaplain, never could awaken. At 
first the boys were as much excited as their 
mother by Mr. Whitfield: they sang hymns, 
and listened to him with fervor, and, could he 
have remained long enough among them, Harry 
and George had both worn black coats probably 
instead of epaulets. The simple boys commu- 
nicated their experiences to one another, and 
were on the daily and nightly look-out for the 
sacred ‘‘call,” in the hope or the possession of 
which such a vast multitude of Protestant En- 
gland was thrilling at the time. 

But Mr. Whitfield could not stay always with 
the little congregation of Williamsburg. His 
mission was to enlighten the whole benighted 
people of the Church, and from the East to the 
West to trumpet the truth and bid slumbering 
sinners awaken. However, he comforted the 
widow with precious letters, and promised to 
send her a tutor for her sons who should be 
capable of teaching them not only profane learn- 
ing, but of strengthening and confirming them 
in science much more precious. 

In due course, a chosen vessel arrived from 
England. Young Mr. Ward had a voice as 
loud as Mr. Whitfield’s, and could talk almost 
as readily and for as long atime. Night and 
evening the hall sounded with his exhortations. 
The domestic negroes crept to the doors to lis- 
tentohim. Other servants darkened the porch 





windows with their crisp heads to hear him dis- 
course. It was over the black sheep of the 
Castlewood flock that Mr. Ward somehow had 
the most influence. These woolly lamblings 
were immensely affected by his exhortations, 
and when he gave out the hymn, there was 
such a negro chorus about the house as might 
be heard across the Potomac—such a chorus as 
would never have been heard in the Colonel’s 
time—for that worthy gentleman had a suspicion 
of all cassocks, and said he would never have 
any controversy with a clergyman but upon 
backgammon. Where money was wanted for 
charitable purposes no man was more ready, 
and the good, easy Virginian clergyman, who 
loved backgammon heartily, too, said that the 
worthy Colonel's charity must cover his other 
shortcomings. 

Ward was a handsome young man. His 
preaching pleased Madam Esmond from the 
first, and, I dare say, satisfied her as much as 
Mr. Whitfield’s. Of course it can not be the 
case at the present day when they are so finely 
educated, but women, a hundred years ago, 
were credulous, eager to admire and believe, 
and apt to imagine all sorts of excellences in 
the object of their admiration. For weeks, nay 
months, Madam Esmond was never tired of 
hearing Mr. Ward’s great glib voice and voluble 
commonplaces ; and, according to her wont, she 
insisted that her neighbors should come and 
listen to him, and ordered them to be converted. 
Her young favorite, Mr. Washington, she was 
especially anxious to influence; and again and 
again pressed him to come and stay at Castle- 
wood and benefit by the spiritual advantages 
there to be obtained. But that young gentle- 
man found he had particular business which 
called him home, or away from home, and al- 
ways ordered his horse of evenings when the 
time was coming for Mr. Ward’s exercises. 
And—what boys are just toward their peda- 
gogue ?—the twins grew speedily tired, and even 
rebellious, under their new teacher. 

They found him a bad scholar, a dull fellow, 
and ill-bred to boot. George knew much more 
Latin and Greek than his master, and caught 
him in perpetual blunders and false quantities. 
Harry, who could take much greater liberties 
than were allowed to his elder brother, mimicked 
Ward’s manner of eating and talking, so that 
Mrs. Mountain, and even Madam Esmond, were 
forced to laugh, and little Fanny Mountain 
would crow with delight. Madam Esmond 
would have found the fellow out for a vulgar 
quack but for her son’s opposition, which she, 
on her part, opposed with her own indomitable 
will. ‘* What matters whether he has more or 
less of profane learning ?” she asked; ‘‘in that 
which is most precious, Mr. W. is able to be a 
teacher to all of us. What if his manners are 
a little rough? Heaven does not choose its 
elect from among the great and wealthy. I 
wish you knew one book, children, as well as 
Mr. Ward does. It is your wicked pride—the 


pride of all the Esmonds—which prevents you 
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from listeningtohim. Go down on your knees 


in your chamber and pray to be corrected of that | 


dreadful fault.” Ward’s discourse that evening 
was about Naaman the Syrian, and the pride 
he had in his native rivers of Abanah and Phar- 
phar, which he vainly imagined to be superior 


to the healing waters of Jordan—the moral be- | 


ing that he, Ward, was the keeper and guardian 
of the undoubted waters of Jordan, and that the 
unhappy, conceited boys must go to perdition 
unless they came to him. 

George now began to give way to a wicked 
sarcastic method, which, perhaps, he had inher- 
ited from his grandfather, and with which, 
when a quiet skillful young person chooses to 
employ it, he can make a whole family uncom- 
fortable. He took up Ward’s pompous remarks 
and made jokes of them, so that that young di- 
vine chafed and almost choked over his great 
meals. He made Madam Esmond angry, and 
doubly so when he sent off Harry into fits of 
laughter. Her authority was defied, her officer 
scorned and insulted, her youngest child per- 
verted, by the obstinate elder brother. She 
made a desperate and unhappy attempt to main- 
tain her power. 

The boys were fourteen years of age, Harry 
being taller and much more advanced than his 
brother, who was delicate and, as yet, almost 
child-like in stature and appearance. The bac- 
aline method was a quite common mode of argu- 
ment in those days. Sergeants, schoolmasters, 
slave-overseers, used the cane freely. Our lit- 
tle boys had been horsed many a day by Mr. 
Dempster, their Scotch tutor, in their grand- 
father’s time; and Harry, especially, had got 
to be quite accustomed to the practice, and 
made very light of it. But in the interregnum 
after Colonel Esmond’s death, the cane had been 
laid aside, and the young gentlemen of Castle- 
wood had been allowed to have their own way. 
Her own and her lieutenant’s authority being 
now spurned by the youthful rebels, the unfor- 
tunate mother thought of restoring it by means 
of coercion. She took counsel of Mr. Ward. 
That athletic young pedagogue could easily find 
chapter and verse to warrant the course which 
he wished to pursue—in fact, there was no doubt 
about the wholesomeness of the practice in those 
days. He had begun by flattering the boys, 
finding a good berth and snug quarters at Cas- 
tlewood, and hoping to remain there. But 
they laughed at his flattery, they scorned his 
bad manners, they yawned soon at his sermons ; 
the more their mother favored him the more 
they disliked him; and so the tutor and the pu- 
pils cordially hated each other. Mrs. Mount- 
ain, who was the boys’ friend — especially 
George’s friend, whom she thought unjustly 
treated by his mother—warned the lads to be 
prudent, and that some conspiracy was hatching 
againstthem. ‘‘ Ward is more obsequious than 
ever to yourmamma. It turns my stomach, it 
does, to hear him flatter, and to see him gobble 
—the odious wretch! You must be on your 
guard, my poor boys—you must learn your les- 


| Major Washington—you know I don’t. 





sons, and not anger your tutor. A mischief will 
‘come—i know; it will, Your mamma was talk- 
ing about you to Mr. Washington the other day 
when I came into the room. I don’t like that 
Don’t 
say—Oh, Mounty! Master Harry. You always 
stand up for your friends, you do. The Major 
is very handsome and tall, and he may be very 
good, but he is much too o/d a young man for 
me. Bless you, my dears, the quantity of wild 
oats your father sowed, and my own poor Mount- 


| ain, when they were Ensigns in Kingsley’s, would 
; fill sacks full! 


Show me Mr. Washington’s wild 
oats, I say—not a grain! Well, I happened to 
step in last Tuesday when he was here with your 
mamma, and I am sure they were talking about 
you, for he said, ‘ Discipline is discipline, and 
must be preserved. There can be but one com- 
mand in a house, ma’am, and you must be the 
mistress of yours.’” 

“The very words he used to me,” cries Har- 

‘*He told me that he did not like to med- 
dle with other folks’ affairs, but that our moth- 
er was very angry—dangerously angry, he said 
—and he begged me to obey Mr. Ward, and 
specially to press George to do so.” 

** Let him manage his own house, not mine,” 
says George, very haughtily. And the caution, 
far from benefiting him, only rendered the lad 
more supercilious and refractory. 

On the next day the storm broke, and venge- 
ance fell on the little rebel’s head. Words pass- 
ed between George and Mr. Ward during the 
morning study. The boy was quite insubordi- 
nate and unjust: even his faithful brother cried 
out, and owned that he was inthe wrong. Mr. 
Ward kept his temper—to compress, bottle up, 
cork down, and prevent your anger from pres- 
ent furious explosion, is called keeping your 
temper—and said he should speak upon this 
business to Madam Esmond. When the fam- 
ily met at dinner Mr. Ward requested her lady- 
ship to stay, and, temperately enough, laid the 
subject of dispute before her. 

He asked Master Harry to confirm what he 
had said, and poor Harry was obliged to admit 
all the Dominie’s statements. 

George, standing under his grandfather’s por- 
trait by the chimney, said, haughtily, that what 
Mr. Ward had said was perfectly correct. 

**To be a tutor to such a pupil is absurd,” 
said Mr. Ward, making a long speech, inter- 
spersed with many of his usual Scripture 
phrases, at each of which, as they occurred, that 
wicked young George smiled and pished scorn- 
fully, and, at length, Ward ended by asking 
her honor’s leave to retire. 

‘* Not before you have punished this wicked 
and disobedient child,” said Madam Esmond, 
who had been gathering anger during Ward's 
harangue, and especially at her son’s behavior. 

‘¢Punish !” says George. 

**Yes, Sir, punish! If means of love and 
entreaty fail, as they have with your proud heart, 
other means must be found to bring you to obe- 
dience. I punish you now, rebellious boy, to 
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THE TUTOR IN TROUBLE. 


guard yon from greater punishment hereafter. | be so familiar with its designs and schemes as 
The discipline of this family must be maintain-| to be able to threaten your neighbor with its 
ed. There can be but one command in a house, | thunders, and to know precisely its intentions 
and I must be the mistress of mine. You will} regarding him and others who differ from your 
punish this refractory boy, Mr. Ward, as we | infallible opinion—this was the schooling which 
have agreed that you should do, and if there is! our simple widow had received from her impet- 
the least resistance on his part, my overseer and | uous young spiritual guide, and I doubt whether 
servants will lend you aid.” | it brought her much comfort. 

In some such words the widow no doubt must} In the midst of his mother’s harangue—in 
have spoken, but with many vehement Scriptur- | spite of it, perhaps—George Esmond felt he had 
al allusions which it does not become this chron- | been wrong. ‘‘ There can be but one command 
icler to copy. To be forever applying to the | in the house, and you must be mistress—I know 


Sacred Oracles, and accommodating their sen- | who said those words before you,” George said, 
tences to your purpose—to be forever taking | slowly, and looking very white, ‘‘and—and I 
Heaven into your confidence about your private | know, mother, that I have acted wrongly to 
affairs, and passionately calling for its interfer-| Mr. Ward.” 

ence in your family quarrels and difficulties—to| ‘He owns it! He asks pardon!” cries Har- 
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ry. ‘That's right, George! 
isn’t it?” 

‘*No, it is not enough!” cried the little woman. 
‘*The disobedient boy must pay the penalty of 
his disobedience. When I was headstrong, as 
I sometimes was as a child before my spirit was 
changed and humbled, my mamma punished 
me, and I submitted. So must George. I de- 
sire you will do your duty, Mr. Ward.” 

** Stop, mother! you don’t quite know what 
you are doing,” George said, exceedingly agi- 
tated. 

‘**T know that he who spares the rod spoils 
the child, ungrateful boy!” says Madam Es- 
mond, with more references of the same nature, 
which George heard, looking very pale and des- 
perate. 

Upon the mantle-piece, under the Colonel’s 
portrait, stood a china cup, by which the wid- | 
ow set great store, as her father had always been | 
accustomed to drink from it. George suddenly 
took it in his hand, and a strange smile passed 
over his pale face. | 

** Stay one minute. Don’t go away yet,” he | 
cried to his mother, who was leaving the room. | 
**You—you are very fond of this cup, mother?” 
and Harry looked at him, wondering. ‘If I} 
broke it, it could never be mended, could it? 
All the tinkers’ rivets would not make it a whole | 
cup again. My dear old grandpapa’s cup! I) 
have been wrong. Mr. Ward, I ask pardon. 
I will try and amend.” 

The widow looked at her son indignantly, al- 
most scornfully. ‘‘I thought,” she said, ‘‘I 
thought an Esmond had been more of a mis, 
than to be afraid, and”—here she gave a little | 
scream as Harry uttered an exclamation, and 
dashed forward with his hands stretched out to- | 
ward his brother. 

George, after looking at the cup, raised it, | 
opened his hand, and let it fall on the marble | 
slab below him. Harry had tried in vain to| 
catch it. 

“Tt is too late, Hal,” George said. ‘* You 
will never mend that again—never. Now, 
mother, I am ready, as it is your wish. Will 
you come and see whether Iam afraid? Mr. 
Ward, I am your servant. Your servant? 
Your slave! And the next time I meet Mr. 
Washington, madam, I will thank him for the 
advice which he gave you.” 

**T say, do your duty, Sir!” cried Mrs. Es- 
mond, stamping her little foot. And George, 
making a low bow to Mr. Ward, begged him to 
go first out of the room to the study. 

**Stop! For God’s sake, mother, stop!” 
cried poor Hal. But passion was boiling in the 
little woman’s heart, and she would not hear | 
the boy’s petition. ‘‘ You only abet him, Sir!” 
she cried. ‘If I had to do it myself it should | 
be done!” And Harry, with sadness and wrath | 
in his countenance, left the room by the door | 
through which Mr. Ward and his brother had | 
just issued. 

The widow sank down on a great chair near 
it, and sat a while vacantly looking at the frag- 


That's enough: 

















ments of the broken cup. Then she inclined 
her head toward the door—one of half a dozen 
of carved mahogany which the Colonel had 
brought from Europe. For a while there was 
silence: then a loud outcry, which made the 
poor mother start. 

In another minute Mr. Ward came out bleed- 
ing, from a great wound on his head, and be- 
hind him Harry, with flaring eyes, and brand- 
ishing a little couteau-de-chasse of his grand- 
father, which hung with others of the Colonel's 
weapons on the Library wall. 

“I don’t care. I did it,” says Harry. “I 
couldn’t see this fellow strike my brother; and, 
as he lifted his hand, I flung the great ruler at 
him. Icouldn’t helpit. Iwon’t bear it; and, 
if one lifts a hand to me or my brother, I'll 
have his life,” shouts Harry, brandishing the 
hanger. 

The widow gave a great gasp and a sigh as 
she looked at the young champion and his vic- 
tim. She must have suffered terribly during 
the few minutes of the boys’ absence; and the 
stripes which she imagined had been inflicted 
on the elder had smitten her own heart. She 
longed to take both boys to it. She was not 
angry now. Very likely she was delighted 
with the thought of the younger’s prowess and 
generosity. ‘‘You are a very naughty disobe- 
dient child,” she said, in an exceedingly peace- 
able voice. “My poor Mr. Ward! What a 
rebel, to strike you! Papa’s great ebony ruler, 
was it? Lay down that hanger, child. "Twas 
General Webb gave it to my papa after the 
siege of Lille. Let me bathe your wound, my 
good Mr. Ward, and thank Heaven it was no 
worse. Mountain! Go fetch me some court- 
plaster out of the middle drawer in the japan 
cabinet. Here comes George. Put on your 
coat and waistcoat, child! You were going to 
take your punishment, Sir, and that is sufficient. 
Ask pardon, Harry, of good Mr. Ward, for your 
wicked rebellious spirit—I do, with all my heart, 
Iam sure. And guard against your passionate 
nature, child—and pray to be forgiven. My 
son, Oh, my son!” Here, with a burst of tears 
which she could no longer control, the little 
woman threw herself on the neck of her eldest 
born; while Harry, laying the hanger down, 
went up very feebly to Mr. Ward, and said, 
“Indeed, I ask your pardon, Sir. I couldn’t 
help it; on my honor I couldn’t; nor bear to 
see my brother struck.” 

The widow was scared, as after her embrace 
she looked up at George’s pale face. In reply 
to her eager caresses, he coldly kissed her on 
the forehead, and separated from her. ‘You 
meant for the best, mother,” he said, “and I 
wasinthe wrong. But the cupis broken; and 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men can 
not mend it. There—Put the fair side out- 
ward on the mantle-piece, and the wound will 


not show.” 


Again Madam Esmond looked at the lad, as 
he placed the fragments of the poor cup on the 


| ledge where it had always been used to stand. 
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Her power over him was gone. He had dom- 
inated her. She was not sorry for the defeat ; 
for women like not only to conquer, but to be 
conquered; and from that day the young gentle- 
man was master at Castlewood. His mother 
admired him as he went up to Harry, graciously 
and condescendingly gave Hal his hand, and 
said, ‘‘Thank you, brother!” as if he were a 
prince, and Harry a general who had helped 
him in a great battle. 

Then George went up to Mr. Ward, who 
was still piteously bathing his eye and forehead 
in the water. ‘I ask pardon for Hal’s vio- 
lence, Sir,” George said, in great state. ‘You 
see, though we are very young, we are gentle- 
men, and can not brook an insult from stran- 
gers. I should have submitted, as it was mam- 
ma’s desire; but I am glad she no longer enter- 
tains it.” 

** And pray, Sir, who is to compensate me ?” 
says Mr. Ward, “who is to repair the insult 
done to me?” - 

*“*We are very young,” says George, with 
another of his old-fashioned bows. ‘‘ We shall 
be fifteen soon. Any compensation that is 
usual among gentlemen”...... ee 

‘*This, Sir, to a minister of the word!” 
bawls out Ward, starting up, and who knew 
perfectly well the lads’ skill in fence, having a 
score of times been foiled by the pair of them. 

** You are not a clergyman yet. We thought 
you might like to be considered as a gentleman. 
We did not know.” 

“A gentleman! I am a Christian, Sir!” 
says Ward, glaring furiously, and clenching his 
great fists. 

“Well, well, if you won't fight, why don’t 
you forgive!” says Harry. “If you don’t for- 
give, why don’t you fight? That’s what I call 
the horns of a dilemma;” and he laughed his 
frank, jolly laugh. 


But this was nothing to the laugh a few 
days afterward, when, the quarrel having been 
patched up, along with poor Mr. Ward’s eye, 
the unlucky tutor was holding forth according 
to his custom. He tried to preach the boys 
into respect for him, to reawaken the enthusiasm 
which the congregation had felt for him; he 
wrestled with their manifest indifference, he 
implored Heaven to warm their cold hearts 
again, and to lift up those who were falling 
back. All was in vain. The widow wept no 
more at his harangues, was no longer excited 
by his loudest tropes and similes, nor appeared 
to be much frightened by the very hottest 
menaces with which he peppered his discourse. 
Nay, she pleaded headache, and would absent 
herself of an evening, on which occasion the re- 
mainder of the little congregation was very cold 
indeed. One day then, Ward, still making des- 
perate efforts to get back his despised authority, 
was preaching on the beauty of subordination, 
the present lax spirit of the age, and the neces- 
sity of obeying our spiritual and temporal rulers. 
‘For why, my dear friends,” he nobly asked 





(he was in the habit of asking immensely dull 
questions, and straightway answering them with 
corresponding platitudes), ‘‘ why are governors 
appointed, but that we should be governed? 
Why are tutors engaged, but that children 
should be taught?” (here a look at the boys) 
‘Why are rulers—” Here he paused, looking 
with a sad, puzzled face at the young gentle- 
men. He saw in their countenances the double 
meaning of the unlucky word he had uttered, 
and stammered, and thumped the table with his 
fist. ‘*Why, I say, are rulers—” 

‘© Rulers !” says George, looking at Harry. 

‘*¢ Rulers!” says Hal, putting his hand to his 
eye, where the poor tutor still bore marks of 
the late scuffle. Rulers, o-ho! It was too 
much. The boys burst out in an explosion of 
laughter. Mrs. Mountain, who was full of fun, 
could not help joining in the chorus; and little 
Fanny, who had always behaved very demurely 
and silently at these ceremonies, crowed again, 
and clapped her little hands at the others laugh- 
ing, not in the least knowing the reason why. 

This could not be borne. Ward shut down 
the book before him; in a few angry, but elo- 
quent and manly words, said he would speak no 
more in that place, and left Castlewood not in 
the least regretted by Madam Esmond, who had 
doted on him three months before. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE VIRGINIANS BEGIN TO SEE THE WORLD. 

Arter the departure of her unfortunate spir- 
itual adviser and chaplain, Madam Esmond and 
her son seemed to be quite reconciled. But al- 
though George never spoke of the quarrel with 
his mother, it must have weighed upon the boy’s 
mind very painfully, for he had a fever soon aft- 
er the last recounted domestic occurrences, dur- 
ing which illness his brain once or twice wan- 
dered, when he shrieked out, “Broken! broken! 
It never, never can be mended!” to the silent 
terror of his mother, who sate watching the poor 
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child as he tossed wakeful upon his midnight 
bed. His malady defied her skill, and increased 
in spite of all the nostrums which the good wid- 
ow kept in her closet and administered so freely 
toher people. She had to undergo another hu- 
miliation, and one day little Mr. Dempster be- 
held her at his door on horseback. She had rid- 
den through the snow on her pony, to implore 
him to give his aid to her poor boy. ‘I shall 
bury my resentment, Madam,” said he, “as your 
ladyship buried your pride. Please God, I may 
be time enough to help my dear young pupil!” 
So he put up his lancet and his little provision 
of medicaments; called his only negro boy aft- 
er him, shut up his lonely hut, and once more 
returned to Castlewood. That night, and for 
some days afterward, it seemed very likely that 
poor Harry would become heir of Castlewood ; 
but by Mr. Dempster’s skill the fever was got 
over, the intermittent attacks diminished in in- 
tensity, and George was restored almost to health 
again. A change of air, a voyage even to En- 
gland, was recommended, but the widow had 
quarreled with her children’s relatives there, 
and owned, with contrition, that she had been 
too hasty. A journey to the north and east was 
determined on, and the two young gentlemen, 
with Mr. Dempster as their tutor, and a couple 
of servants to attend them, took a voyage to 
New York, and thence up the beautiful Hudson 
River to Albany, where they were received by 
the first gentry of the province, and thence into 
the French provinces, where they had the best 
recommendations, and were hospitably enter- 
tained by the French gentry. Harry camped 
with the Indians, and took furs and shot bears. 
George, who never cared for field-sports, and 
whose health was still delicate, was a special 
favorite with the French ladies, who were ac- 
customed to see very few young English gentle- 
men speaking the French language so readily 
as our young gentlemen. George, especially, 
perfected his accent so as to be able to pass for 
a Frenchman. He had the bel air completely, 
every person allowed. He danced the minuet 
elegantly. He learned the latest imported 
French catches and songs, and played them 
beautifully on his violin, and would have sung 
them, too, but that his voice broke at this time, 
and changed from treble to bass; and, to the 
envy of poor Harry, who was absent ou a bear- 
hunt, he even had an affair of honor with a 
young ensign of the regiment of Auvergne, the 
Chevalier de la Sabotitre, whom he pinked in 
the shoulder, and with whom he afterward swore 
an eternal friendship. Madame de Mouchy, the 
superintendent’s lady, said the mother was bless- 
ed who had such a son, and wrote a compli- 
mentary letter to Madam Esmond upon Mr. 
George’s behavior. I fear Mr. Whitfield would 
not have been over-pleased with the widow’s 
elation on hearing of her son’s prowess. 

When the lads returned home at the end of 
ten delightful months, their mother was surprised 
at their growth and improvement. George, es- 
pecially, was so grown as to come up to his 





younger-born brother. The boys could hardly 
be distinguished one from another, especially 
when their hair was powdered ; but that cere- 
mony being too cumbrous for country life, each 
of the gentlemen commonly wore his own hair, 
George his raven black, and Harry his light 
locks tied with a ribbon. 

The reader who has been so kind as to look 
over the first pages of the lad’s simple biogra- 
phy, must have observed that Mr. George Es- 
mond was of a jealous and suspicious disposi- 
tion, most generous and gentle and incapable 
of an untruth, and though too magnanimous 
to revenge, almost incapable of forgiving any 
injury. George left home with no good-will 
toward an honorable gentleman, whose name 
afterward became one of the most famous in the 
world; and he returned from his journey not in 
the least altered in his opinion of his mother’s 
and grandfather's friend. Mr. Washington, 
though then but just of age, looked and felt 
much older. He always exhibited an extraor- 
dinary simplicity and gravity: he had managed 
his mother’s and his family’s affairs from a very 
early age, and was trusted by all his friends and 
the gentry of his country more than persons twice 
his senior. 

Mrs. Mountain, Madam Esmond’s friend and 
companion, who dearly loved the two boys and 
her patroness, in spite of many quarrels with the 
latter, and daily threats of parting, was a most 
amusing, droll letter-writer, and used to write 
to the two boys on their travels. Now Mrs. 
Mountain was of a jealous turn likewise; espe- 
cially she had a great turn for match-making, 
and fancied that every body had a design to 
marry every body else. There scarce came an 
unmarried man to Castlewood but Mountain 
imagined the gentleman had an eye toward the 
mistress of the mansion. She was positive that 
odious Mr. Ward intended to make love to the 
widow, and pretty sure the latter liked him. 
She knew that Mr. Washington wanted to be 
married, was certain that such a shrewd young 
gentleman would look out for a rich wife, and, 
as for the differences of ages, what matter that 
the Major (major was his rank in the militia) 
was fifteen years younger than Madam Esmond? 
They were used to such marriages in the fam- 
ily; my lady her mother was how many years 
older than the Colonel when she married him? 
when she married him, and was so jealous that 
she never would let the poor Colonel out of her 
sight. The poor Colonel! after his wife, he had 
been henpecked by his little daughter. And she 
would take after her mother, and marry again, 
be sure of that. Madam was a little chit of a 
woman, not five feet in her highest head-dress 
and shoes, and Mr. Washington a great tall man 
of six feet two. Great tall men always married 
little chits of women: therefore, Mr. W. must 
be looking after the widow. What could be 
more clear than the deduction ? 

She communicated these sage opinions to her 
boy, as she called George, who begged her, for 
Heaven’s sake, to hold her tongue. This she 
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said she could do, but she could not keep her! law that was at least convenient for its framers. 


eyes always shut; and she narrated a hundred | 


circumstances which had occurred in the young 
gentleman’s absence, and which tended, as she 
thought, to confirm her notions. Had Mount- 
ain imparted these pretty suspicions to his bro- 
ther? George asked, sternly. No. George was 
her boy; Harry was his mother’s boy. ‘‘She 
likes him best, and I like you best, George,” cries 
Mountain. ‘‘ Besides, if I were to speak to him, 
he would tell yourmotherinaminute. Poor Har- 


ry can keep nothing quiet, and then there would 


be a pretty quarrel | between Madam and me!” 
“TI beg you to keep this quiet, Mountain,” 

said Mr. George, with great dignity, “or you 

and I shall quarrel too. 


} 
| 





The maxim was, that whoever possessed the 
coast had a right to all the territory inland as 
far as the Pacific; so that the British charters 
only laid down the limits of the colonies from 
north to south, leaving them quite free from east 
to west. The French, meanwhile, had their 
colonies to the north and south, and aimed at 
connecting them by the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence and the great intermediate lakes and 
waters lying to the westward of the British pos- 
sessions. In the year 1748, though peace was 
signed between the two European kingdoms, 
the colonial question remained unsettled, to be 


| opened again when either party should be strong 
Neither to me nor to | 


enough to urge it. In the year 1753, it came 


any one else in the world must you mention | to an issue, on the Ohio River, where the Brit- 


such an absurd suspicion.” 
Absurd! Why absurd ? 


ish and French settlers met. To be sure, there 


Mr. Washington | existed other people besides French and British, 


was constantly with the widow. His name was| who thought they had a title to the territory 
forever in her mouth. She was never tired of | about which the children of their White Fathers 
pointing out his virtues and examples to her | were battling, namely, the native Indians and 


sons. She consulted him on every question re- | proprietors of the soil. 


But the logicians of St. 


specting her estate and its management. She | James’s and Versailles wisely chose to consider 
never bought a horse or sold a barrel of tobacco | the matter in dispute as a European and not a 


without his opinion. 


There was a room at| Red-man’s question, eliminating him from the 


Castlewood regularly called Mr. Washington's | | argument, but employing his tomahawk as it 
room. He actually leaves his clothes here and | might serve the turn of either litigant. 


his portmanteau when he goes away. “Ah! 


George, George! 


course, always returned to the subject of which 
she was forbidden to speak. Meanwhile Mr. 
George adopted toward his mother’s favorite a 
frigid courtesy, at which the honest gentleman 
chafed but did not care to remonstrate, or a 
stinging sarcasm, which he would break through 
as he would burst througi: so many brambles on 
those hunting excursions in which he and Harry 
Warrington rode so constantly together: while 
George, retreating to his tents, read mathemat- 
ics, and French, and Latin, and sulked in his 
book-room more and more lonely. 

Harry was away from home with some other 
sporting friends (it is to be feared the young 
gentleman’s acquaintances were not all as eligi- 
ble as Mr. Washington), when the latter came 
to pay a visit at Castlewood. He was so pecu- 
liarly tender and kind to the mistress there, and 
received by her with such special cordiality, that 
George Warrington’s jealousy had well-nigh 
broken out in open rupture. But the visit was 
one of adieu, as it appeared. Major Washing- 
ton was going on a long and dangerous journey, 
quite to the western Virginian frontier and be- 
yond it. The French had been for some time 
past making inroads into our territory. The 
government at home, as well as those of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, were alarmed at this 
aggressive spirit of the Lords of Canada and 
Louisiana. Some of our settlers had already 
been driven from their holdings by Frenchmen 
in arms, and the governors of the British prov- 
inces were desirous to stop their incursions, or 
at any rate to protest against their invasion. 

We chose to hold our American colonies by a 





A company, called the Ohio Company, hav- 


One day will come when he | ing grants from the Virginia government of 
y . j img gh 
won't go away,” groaned Mountain, who, of | 


lands along that river, found themselves in- 
yaded in their settlements by French military 
detachments, who roughly ejected the Britons 
from their holdings. These latter applied for 
protection to Mr. Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who determined upon send- 
ing an embassador to the French commanding 
officer on the Ohio, demanding that the French 
should desist from their inroads upon the terri- 
tories of his Majesty King George. 

Young Mr. Washington jumped eagerly at 
the chance of distinction which this service af- 
forded him, and volunteered to leave his home 
and his rural and professional pursuits in Vir- 
ginia, to carry the governor's .message to the 
French officer. Taking a guide, an interpreter, 
and a few attendants, and following the Indian 
tracks in the fall of the year 1753, the intrepid 
young envoy made his way from Williamsburg 
almost to the shores of Lake Erie, and found 
the French commander at Fort le Beeuf. That 
officer’s reply was brief: his orders were to hold 
the place and drive all the English from it. 
The French avowed their intention of taking 
possession of the Ohio. And with this rough 
answer the messenger from Virginia had to re- 
turn through danger and difficulty, across lonely 
forest and frozen river, shaping his course by 
the compass, and camping at night in the snow 
by the forest fires. 

Harry Warrington cursed his ill-fortune that 
he had been absent from home on a cock-fight, 
when he might have had chance of sport so 
much nobler; and on his return from his exp*- 
dition, which he had conducted with a heroic 
energy and simplicity, Major Washington was 
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a greater favorite than ever with the lady of | and was compelled to capitulate to the superior 


Castlewood. She pointed him out as a model 
to both her sons. ‘Ah, Harry!” she would 
say, ‘‘ think of you, with your cock-fighting and 
your racing-matches, and the Major away there 
in the wilderness, watching the French, and 
battling with the frozen rivers! Ah, George! 
learning may be a very good thing, but I wish 
my eldest son were doing something in the 
service of his country !” 

*‘T desire no better than to go home and seek 
for employment, Ma’am,” says George. 
surely will not have me serve under Mr. Wash- 
ington, in his new regiment, or ask a commis- 
sion from Mr. Dinwiddie ?” 

** An Esmond can only serve with the king’s 
commission,” says Madam, ‘‘and as for asking 
a favor from Mr. Lieutenant-Governor Din- 
widdie, I would rather beg my bread.” 

Mr. Washington was at this time raising such 
a regiment as, with the scanty pay and patron- 
age of the Virginian government, he could get 
together, and proposed, with the help of these 
men-of-war, to put a more peremptory veto 
upon the French invaders than the solitary em- 


bassador had been enabled to lay. A small) 


force under another officer, Colonel Trent, had 
been already dispatched to the west, with orders 
to fortify themselves so as to be able to resist 
any attack of the enemy. The French troops, 
greatly outnumbering ours, came up with the 
English outposts, who were fortifying them- 
selves at a place on the confines of Pennsylva- 
nia where the great city of Pittsburg now stands. 
A Virginian officer with but forty men was in 
no condition to resist twenty times that number 
of Canadians, who appeared before his incom- 
plete works. He was suffered to draw back 
without molestation; and the French, taking 
possession of his fort, strengthened it, and chris- 
tened it by the name of the Canadian governor, 
Duquesne. Up to this time no actual blow of 
war had been struck. The troops representing 
the hostile nations were in presence—the guns 
were loaded, but no one as yet had cried “‘ Fire.” 
It was strange, that in a savage forest of Penn- 
sylvania, a young Virginian officer should fire a 
shot, and waken up a war which was to last for 
sixty years, which was to cover his own country 
and pass into Europe, to cost France her Ameri- 
can colonies, to sever ours from us, and create 
the great Western republic; to rage over the 
Old World when extinguished in the New ; and, 
of all the myriads engaged in the vast contest, 
to leave the prize of the greatest fame with him 
who struck the first blow! 

He little knew of the fate in store for him. 
A simple gentleman, anxious to serve his king 
and do his duty, he volunteered for the first 
service, and executed it with admirable fideli- 
ty. Inthe ensuing year he took the command 
of the small body of provincial troops, with 
which he marched to repel the Frenchmen. 
He came up with their advanced guard and 
fired upon them, killing their leader. After 
this he had himself to fall back with his troops, 
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French force. On the 4th of July, 1754, the 
Colonel marched out with his troops from the 
little fort where he had hastily entrenched him- 
self (and which they called Fort Necessity), 
gave up the place to the conqueror, and took 
his way home. 

His command was over: his regiment dis- 
banded after the fruitless, inglorious march and 
defeat. Saddened and humbled in spirit, the 
young officer presented himself after a while to 
his old friends at Castlewood. He was very 
young; before he set forth on his first campaign 
he may have indulged in exaggerated hopes of 
success, and utteredthem. ‘I was angry when 
I parted from you,” he said to George Warring- 
ton, holding out his hand, which the other ea- 
gerly took. ‘‘ You seemed to scorn me and my 
regiment, George. I thought you laughed at 
us, and your ridicule made me angry. I boast- 
ed too much of what we would do.” 

“‘Nay, you have done your best, George,” 
says the other, who quite forgot his previous 
jealousy in his old comrade’s misfortune. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery body knows that a hundred and fifty starv- 
ing men with scarce a round of ammunition left, 
could not face five times their number perfectly 
armed, and every body who knows Mr. Wash- 
ington knows that he would do his duty. Har- 
ry and I saw the French in Canada last year. 
They obey but one will: in our provinces each 
governor has his own. They were royal troops 
the French sent against you.”...... 

**Oh but that some of ours were here!” cries 
Madam Esmond, tossing herhead up. ‘‘I prom- 
ise you a few good English regiments would 
make the white-coats run.” 

“You think nothing of the provincials: and 
I must say nothing now we have been so un- 
lucky,” said the Colonel, gloomily. ‘You 
made much of me when I was here before. 
Don’t you remember what victories you proph- 
esied for me—how much I boasted myself very 
likely over your good wine? All those fine 
dreams are over now. “Tis kind of your lady- 
ship to receive a poor beaten fellow as you do:” 
and the young soldier hung down his head. 

George Warrington, with his extreme acute 
sensibility, was touched at the other’s emotion 
and simple testimony of sorrow under defeat. 
He was about to say something friendly to Mr. 
Washington, had not his mother, to whom the 
Colonel had been speaking, replied herself: 
“ Kind of us to receive you, Colonel Washing- 
ton!” said the widow. ‘I never heard that 
when men were unhappy, our sex were less their 
friends.” 

And she made the Colonel a very fine courte- 
sy, which straightway caused her son to be 
more jealous of him than ever. 


— 
CHAPTER VIL. 
PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


ScRELY no man can have better claims to 
sympathy than bravery, youth, good looks, and 
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misfortune. 
twenty sons, and yet had a right to admire her 


Madam Esmond might have had 


young soldier. Mr. Washington’s room was 
more than ever Mr. Washington’s room now. 
She raved about him and praised him in all 
companies. She more than ever pointed out 
his perfections to her sons, contrasting his ster- 
ling qualities with Harry’s love of pleasure (the 
wild boy!) and George’s listless musings over 
his books. George was not disposed to like Mr. 
Washington any better for his mother’s extrav- 
agant praises. He coaxed the jealous demon 
within him until he must have become a per- 
fect pest to himself and all the friends round 
about him. He uttered jokes so deep that his 
simple mother did not know their meaning, but 
sate bewildered at his sarcasms, and powerless 
what to think of his moody, saturnine humor. 
Meanwhile, public events were’ occurring 
which were to influence the fortunes of all our 
homely family. The quarrel between the French 
and English North Americans from being a pro- 
vincial had grown to be a national quarrel. 
Reinforcements from France had already ar- 
rived in Canada, and English troops were ex- 
pected in Virginia. ‘‘ Alas! my dear friend!” 
wrote Madame la Présidente de Mouchy, from 
Quebec, to her young friend George Warring- 
ton. ‘*How contrary is the destiny to us. I 
see you quitting the embrace of an adored mother 
to precipitate yourself in the arms of Bellona. 
I see you pass wounded after combats. I hesi- 
tate almost to wish victories to our lilies when 
I behold you ranged under the banners of the 
Leopard. There are enmities which the heart 
does not recognize—ours assuredly are at peace 
among these tumults. All here love and salute 
you as well as Monsieur the Bear-hunter, your 
brother (that cold Hippolyte who preferred the 
chase to the soft conversation of our ladies!). 
Your friend, your enemy, the Chevalier de la 





Sabotiére burns to meet on the field 
of Mars his generous rival. M. Du 
Quesne spoke of you last night at 
supper. M. Du Quesne, my hus- 
band send affectuous remembrances 
to their young friend, with which are 
ever joined those of your sincere 
Présidente de Mouchy.” 

“The banner of the Leopard,” of 
which George’s fair correspondent 
wrote, was, indeed, flung out to the 
winds, and 2 number of the King’s 
soldiers were rallied round it. It 
was resolved to wrest from the French 
all the conquests they had made upon 
British dominion. A couple of regi- 
ments were raised and paid by the 
King in America, and a fleet with a 
couple more was dispatched from 
home under an experienced com- 
mander. In February, 1755, Com- 
modore Keppel, in the famous ship 
Centurion, in which Anson had made 
his voyage round the world, anchor- 
ed in Hampton Roads, with two 
ships of war under his command, and having 
on board General Braddock, his staff, and a 
part of his troops. Mr. Braddock was ap- 
pointed by the Duke. A hundred years ago 
the Duke of Cumberland was called The Duke 
par excellence in England—as another famous 
warrior has since been called. Not so great a 
Duke certainly was that first-named Prince as 
his party esteemed him, and surely not so bad a 
one as his enemies have painted him. fleet 
of transports speedily followed Prince William’s 
general, bringing stores, and men, and money 
in plenty. 

The great man landed his troops at Alexan- 
dria, on the Potomac River, and repaired to 
Annapolis, in Maryland, where he ordered the 
governors of the different colonies to meet him 
in council, urging them each to call upon their 
respective provinces to help the common cause 
in this strait. 

The arrival of the General and his little army 
caused a mighty excitement all through the 
provinces, and nowhere greater than at Castle- 
wood. Harry was off forthwith to see the troops 
under canvas at Alexandria. The sight of their 
lines delighted him, and the inspiring music of 
their fifes and drums. He speedily made ac- 
quaintance with the officers of both regiments ; 
he longed to join in the expedition upon which 
they were bound, and was a welcome guest at 
their mess. 

Madam Esmond was pleased that her sons 
should have an opportunity of enjoying the so- 
ciety of gentlemen of good fashion from En- 
gland. She had no doubt their company was 
improving, that the English gentlemen were 
very different from the horse-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, Virginian squires, with whom Master Harry 
would associate, and the lawyers, and pettifog- 
gers, and toad-eaters at the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s table. Madam Esmond had a very keen 
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eye for detecting flatterers in other folks’ houses. 
Against the little knot of official people at Will- 
iamsburg, she was especially satirical, and had 
no patience with their etiquettes and squabbles | 
for precedence. 

As for the company of the King’s officers, 
Mr. Harry and his elder brother both smiled at 
their mamma’s compliments to the elegance and 
propriety of the gentlemen of the camp. If the 
good lady had but known all, if she could but 
have heard their jokes and the songs which 
they sang over their wine and punch, if she 
could have seen the condition of many of them 
as they were carried away to their lodgings, she 
would scarce have been so ready to recommend 
their company to her sons. Men and officers 
swaggered the country round, and frightened 
the peaceful farm and village folk with their 
riot: the General raved and stormed against 
his troops for their disorder; against the pro- 
vincials for their traitorous niggardliness; the 
soldiers took possession almost as of a conquered 
country, they scorned the provincials, they in- 
sulted the wives even of their Indian allies, who 
had come to join the English warriors upon their 
arrival in America, and to march with them 
against the French. The General was com- 
pelled to forbid the Indian women his camp. 
Amazed and outraged their husbands retired, 
and but a few months afterward their services 
were lost to him, when their aid would have 
been most precious. 

Some stories against the gentlemen of the 
camp Madam Esmond might have heard, but 
she would have none of them. Soldiers would 
be soldiers, that every body knew; those offi- 

“cers who came over to Castlewood on her son’s 
invitation were most polite gentlemen, and such 
indeed was the case. The widow received them 
most graciously, and gave them the best sport 
the country afforded. Presently the General 
himself sent polite messages to the mistress of 
Castlewood. His father had served with hers 
under the glorious Marlborough, and Colonel 
Esmond’s name was still known and respected 
in England. With her ladyship’s permission, 
General Braddock would have the honor of 
waiting upon her at Castlewood, and paying his 
respects to the daughter of so meritorious an 
officer. 

If she had known the cause of Mr. Braddock’s 
politeness, perhaps his compliments would not 
have charmed Madam Esmond so much. The 
Commander-in-Chief held levees at Alexan- 
dria, and among the gentry of the country, who 
paid him their respects, were our twins of Cas- 
tlewood, who mounted their best nags, took 
with them their last London suits, and, with 
their two negro-boys, in smart liveries behind 
them, rode in state to wait upon the great man. 
He was sulky and angry with the provincial 
gentry, and scarce took any notice of the young 
gentlemen, only asking, casually, of his aid-de- 
camp at dinner, who the young Squire Gawkeys 
were in blue and gold and red waistcoats ? 





Mr. Dinwiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor of 


Virginia, the Agent from Pennsylvania, and a 
few more gentlemen, happened to be dining with 
his Excellency. ‘‘Oh!” says Mr. Dinwiddie, 
‘those are the sons of the Princess Pocahon- 
tas,” on which, with a tremendous oath, the 
General asked, “‘ Who the deuce was she ?” 

Dinwiddie, who did not love her, having in- 
deed undergone a hundred pertnesses from the 
imperious little lady, now gave a disrespectful 
and ridiculous account of Madam Esmond, made 
merry with her pomposity and immense preten- 
sions, and entertained General Braddock with 
anecdotes regarding her, until his Excellency 
fell asleep. 

When he awoke Dinwiddie was gone, but the 
Philadelphia gentleman was still at table, deep 
in conversation with the officers there present. 
The General took up the talk where it had been 
left when he fell asleep, and spoke of Madam 
Esmond in curt, disrespectful terms, such as 
soldiers were in the habit of using in those days, 
and asking, again, what was the name of the old 
fool about whom Dinwiddie had been talking? 
He then broke into expressions of contempt and 
wrath against the gentry and the country in 
general. 

Mr. Franklin of Philadelphia repeated the 
widow’s name, took’ quite a different view of 
her character from that Mr. Dinwiddie had 
given, seemed to know a good deal about her, 
her father, and her estate; as, indeed, he did 
about every man or subject which came under 
discussion; explained to the General that Mad- 
am Esmond had beeves, and horses, and stores 
in plenty, which might be very useful at the 
present juncture, and recommended him to con- 
ciliate her by all means. The General had al- 
ready made up his mind that Mr. Franklin was a 
very shrewd, intelligent person, and graciously 
ordered an aid-de-camp to invite the two young 
men to the next day’s dinner. When they ap- 
peared he was very pleasant and good-natured ; 
the gentlemen of the General’s family made 
much of them. They behaved, as became per- 
sons of their name, with modesty and good- 
breeding; they returned home delighted with 
their entertainment, nor was their mother less 
pleased at the civilities which his Excellency 
had shown to her boys. In reply to Braddock’s 
message, Madam Esmond penned a billet in her 
best style, acknowledging his politeness, and 
begging his Excellency to fix the time when she 
might have the honor to receive him at Castle- 
wood. 

We may be sure that the ‘arrival of the army 
and the approaching campaign formed the sub- 
ject of continued conversation in the Castle- 
wood family. To make the campaign was the 
dearest wish of Harry’s life. He dreamed only 
of war and battle; he was forever with the offi- 
cers at Williamsburg; he scoured and cleaned 
and polished all the guns and swords in the 
house; he renewed the amusements of his child- 
hood, and had the negroes under arms. His 
mother, who had a gallant spirit, knew that the 
time was come when one of her boys must leave 
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A STEP-FATHER IN PROSPECT. 


her and serve the King. ‘She scarce dared to | warlike of Plutarch’s Lives. He and Dempster 
think on whom the lot should fall. She ad- | were practicing with the foils again. The old 
mired and respected the elder, but she felt that | Scotchman was an adept in the military art, 
she loved the younger boy with all the passion | though somewhat shy of saying where he learn- 
of her heart. ed it. 
Eager as Harry was to be a soldier, and with 

all his thoughts bent on that glorious scheme, Madam Esmond made her two boys the bear- 
he, too, searcely dared to touch on the subject | ers of the letter in reply to his Excellency’s 
nearest his heart. Once or twice when he ven- | message, accompanying her note with such 
tured on it with George, the latter’s countenance | large and handsome presents for the General's 
wore an ominous look. Harry had a feudal at- | staff and the officers of the two Royal Regi- 
tachment for his elder brother, worshiped him | ments, as caused the General more than once 
with an extravagant regard, and in all things to thank Mr. Franklin for having been the 
gave way to him as the chief. So Harry saw, | means of bringing this welcome ally into the 
to his infinite terror, how George, too, in his|}camp. ‘‘ Would not one of the young gentle- 
grave way, was occupied with military matters. | men like to see the campaign?” the General 





‘George had the wars of Eugene and Marl-|asked. ‘‘ A friend of theirs, who often spoke 


borough down from his book-shelves; all the | of them—Mr. Washington, who had been un- 
military books of his grandfather, and the most | lucky in the affair of last year—had already 
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promised to join him as aid-de-camp, and his 
Excellency would gladly take another young 
Virginian gentleman into his family.” Harry's 
eyes brightened and his face flushed at this of- 
fer. ‘* He would like with all his heart to go!” 
he cried out. George said, looking hard at his 
younger brother, that one of them would be 
proud to attend his Excellency, while it would 
be the other’s duty to take care of their mother 
at home. Harry allowed his senior to speak. 
His will was even still obedient to George’s. 
However much he desired to go, he would not 
pronounce until George had declared himself. 
He longed so for the campaign that the actual 
wish made him timid. He dared not speak on 
the matter as he went home with George. They 
rode for miles in silence, or strove to talk upon 
indifferent subjects; each knowing what was 
passing in the other’s mind, and afraid to bring 
the awful question to an issue. 

On their arrival at home the boys told their 
mother of General Braddock’s offer. ‘I knew 
it must happen,” she said. ‘‘ At such a crisis 
in the country our family must come forward. 
Have you—have you settled yet which of you 
is to leave me?” And she looked anxiously 
from one to another, dreading to hear either 
name. ; 

‘*The youngest ought to go, mother. Of 
course I ought to go!” cries Harry, turning very 
red. 

‘** Of course he ought,” said Mrs. Mountain, 
who was present at their talk. 

‘*There! Mountain says so! Itold you 
so!” again cries Harry, with a sidelong look at 
George. 

‘The head of the family ought to go, moth- 
er,” says George, sadly. 

**No! no! you are ill, and have never recov- 
ered your fever. Ought he to go, Mountain?” 

** You would make the best soldier—I know 
that, dearest Hal. You and George Washing- 
ton are great friends, and could travel well to- 
gether, and he does not care for me, nor I for 
him, however much he is admired in the fam- 
ily. But, you see, ’tis the law of Honor, my 
Harry.” (He here spoke to his brother with a 
voice of extraordinary kindness and tender- 
ness.) ‘The grief I have had in this matter 
has been that I must refuse thee. I must go. 
Had Fate given you the benefit of that extra 
half hour of life which I have had before you, 
it would have been your lot, and you would 
have claimed your right to go first — you know 
you would.” 

* Yes, George,” 
should.” 

‘* You will stay at home, and take care of 
Castlewood and our mother. If any thing hap- 
pens to me, you are here to fill my place. I 
would like to give way, my dear, as you, I 
know, would lay down your life to serve me. 
But each of us must do his duty. What would 
our grandfather say if he were here ?” 

The mother looked proudly at her two sons. 
‘* My papa would say that his boys were gentle- 
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said poor Harry, “I own I 





men,” faltered Madam Esmond, and left the 
young men—not choosing, perhaps, to show the 
emotion which was filling her heart. It was 
speedily known among thg servants that Mr. 
George was going on the campaign. Dinah, 
George’s foster-mother, was loud in her lament- 
ations at losing him; Phillis, Harry’s old nurse, 
was as noisy because Master George, as usual, 
was preferred over Master Harry. Sady, 
George’s servant, made preparations to follow 
his master, bragging incessantly of the deeds 
which he would do, while Gumbo, Harry’s boy, 
pretended to whimper at being left behind, 
though, at home, Gumbo was any thing but a 
fire-eater. 

But, of all in the house, Mrs. Mountain was 
the most angry at George’s determination to go 
on the campaign. She had no patience with 
him. He did not know what he was doing by 
leaving home. She begged, implored, insisted 
that he should alter his determination; and 
vowed that nothing but mischief would come 
from his departure. 

George was surprised at the pertinacity of the 
good lady’s opposition. ‘‘I know, Mountain,” 
said he, “‘that Harry would be the better sol- 
dier; but, after all, to go is my duty.” 

“To stay is your duty!” says Mountain, 
with a stamp of her foot. 

‘* Why, did not my mother own it when we 
talked of the matter just now ?” 

** Your mother !”’ says Mrs. Mountain, with a 
most gloomy, sardonic laugh; ‘‘ your mother, 
my poor child !” 

‘What is the meaning of that mournful 
countenance, Mountain ?” 

“‘It may be that your mother wishes you 
away, George!” Mrs. Mountain continued, 
wagging her head. ‘It may be, my poor, de- 
luded boy, that you will find a father-in-law 
when you come back.” 

‘¢ What in Heaven do you mean?” cried 
George, the blood rushing into his face. 

**Do you suppose I have no eyes, and can 
not see what is going on? [I tell you, child, 
that Colonel Washington wants a rich wife. 
When you are gone he will ask your mother to 
marry him, and you will find him master here 
when you come back. This is why you ought 
not to go away, you poor, unhappy, simple boy! 
Don’t you see how fond she is of him? how 
much she makes of him? how she is always 
holding him up to you, to Harry, to every body 
who comes here ?” 

“But he is going on the cmap, too,” 
cried George. 

‘“‘He is going on the marrying campaign, 
child!” insisted the widow. 

‘*Nay; General Braddock himself told me 
that Mr. Washington had accepted the appoint- 
ment of aid-de-camp.” 

** An artifice! an artifice to blind you, my 
poor child!” cries Mountain. ‘‘He will be 
wounded and come back—you will see if he does 
not. I have proofs of what I say to you—proofs 
under his own hand—look here!” And she 
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took from her pocket a piece of paper in Mr. | When his mother, with alarm in her counte- 


Washington’s well-known handwriting. 

‘*How came you by this paper?” asked 
George, turning ghastly pale. 

*“*I—I found it in the Major’s chamber!” 
says Mrs. Mountain, with a shamefaced look. 

‘¢ You read the private letters of a guest stay- 
ing in our house ?” cried George. “For shame! 
I will not look at the paper!” And he flung it 
from him on io the fire before him. 

“T could not help it, George ; *twas by chance, 
I give you my word, by the merest chance. You 
know Governor Dinwiddie is to have the Ma- 
jor’s room, and the state-room is got ready for 
Mr. Braddock, and we are expecting ever so 
much company, and I had to take the things 
which the Major leaves here—he treats the house 
just as if it was his own already—into his new 
room, and this half-sheet of paper fell out of 
his writing-book, and I just gave one look at it 
by the merest chance, and when I saw what it | 
was it was my duty to read it.” | 

**Oh, you are a martyr to duty, Mountain !” | 
George said, grimly. ‘‘I dare say Mrs. Blue- | 
beard thought it was her duty to look through | 
the key-hole.” | 

‘“‘I never did look through the key-hole, | 
George. It’s a shame you should say so! I, | 
who have watched, and tended, and nursed you | 
like a mother. Who have sate up whole weeks | 
with you in fevers, and carried you from your | 
bed to the sofa in these arms. There, Sir, I) 
don’t want you there now. My dear Mountain, | 
indeed! Don’t tell me! Yon fly into a pas- 
sion, and call names, and wound my feelings, | 





nance, asked him at dinner what ailed him that 
he looked so pale? ‘‘Do you suppose, mad- 
am?” says he, ‘.ng himself a great bumper 
of wine, ‘‘that » leave such a tender mother 
as you does not cause me cruel grief?” 

The good lady could not understand his 
words, his strange, fierce looks, and stranger 
laughter. He bantered all at the table; called 
to the servants and laughed at them, and drank 
more-and more. Each time the door was open- 
ed he turned toward it: and so did Mountain, 
with a guilty notion that Mr. Washington would 
step in. 

ae 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH GEORGE SUFFERS FROM A COMMON 
DISEASE. 

Ow the day appointed for Madam Esmond’s 
entertainment to the General, the house of Cas- 
tlewood was set out with the greatest splendor ; 
and Madam Esmond arrayed herself in a much 
more magnificent dress than she was accus- 
tomed to wear. Indeed, she wished to do every 
honor to her guest, and to make the entertain- 
ment—which, in reality, was a sad one to her— 
as pleasant as might be for her company. The 
General’s new aid-de-camp was the first to ar- 
rive. The widow received him in the covered 
gallery before the house. He dismounted at 
the steps, and his servants led away his horses 
to the well known quarters. No young gentle- 
man in the colony was better mounted or a bet- 
ter horseman than Mr. Washington. 


who have loved you like your mother—like your| For a while, ere the Major retired to divest 
mother ?—I only hope she may love you half as | himself of his riding-boots, he and his hostess 
well. I say you are all ungrateful. My Mr. | paced the gallery in talk. She had much to say 
Mountain was a wretch, and every one of you is | to him; she had to hear from him a confirma- 
as bad.” | tion of his own appointment as aid-de-camp to 
There was but a smouldering log or two in| General Braddock, and to speak of her son’s ap- 
the fire-place, and no doubt Mountaia saw that proaching departure. The negro servants, bear- 
the paper was in no danger as it lay among the | ing the dishes for the approaching feast, were 
ashes, or she would have seized it at the risk of | passing continually as they talked. They de- 
burning her own fingers, and ere she uttered the | scended the steps down to the rough lawn in 
above passionate defense of her conduct. Per-| front of the house, and paced a while in the 
haps George was absorbed in hisdismal thoughts; | shade. Mr. Washington announced his Excel- 
perhaps his jealousy overpowered him, for he did | leney’s speedy approach, with Mr. Franklin of 
not resist any further when she stooped down | Pennsylvania in his coach. 
and picked up the paper. This Mr. Franklin had been a common print- 
“*You should thank your stars, child, that I} er’s boy, Mrs. Esmond had heard ; a pretty pass 
saved the letter,” cried she. ‘‘Sec! here are| things were coming to when such persons rode 
his own words, in his great big handwriting like | in the coach of the Commander-in-Chief! Mr. 
a clerk. It was not my fault that he wrote | Washington said, a more shrewd and sensible 
them, orthat I found them. Read for yourself, | gentleman never rode in coach or walked on 


I say, George Warrington, and be thankful that 
your poor dear old Mounty is watching over 
you!” 

Every word and letter upon the unlucky paper 
was perfectly clear. George’s eyes could not 
help taking in the contents of the document be- 
fore him. ‘‘Not a word of this, Mountain,” 
he said, giving her a frightful look. “I—I will 
return this paper to Mr. Washington.” 

Mountain was scared at his face, at the idea 
of what she had done, and what might ensue. 





foot. Mrs. Esmond thought the Major was too 
liberally disposed toward this gentleman; but 
Mr. Washington stoutly maintained, against the 
widow, that the printer was a most ingenious, 
useful, and meritorious man. 

**T am glad, at least, that, as my boy is going 
to make the campaign, he will not be with trades- 
men, but with gentlemen—with gentlemen of 
honor and fashion,” says Madam Esmond, in 
her most stately manner. 

Mr. Washington had seen the gentlemen of 
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honor and fashion over their cups, and perhaps 
thought that all their sayings and doings were 
not precisely such as would tend to instruct or 
edify a young man on his entrance into life; but 
he wisely chose to tell no tales out of school, and 
said that Harry and George, now they were com- 
ing into the world, must take their share of good 
and bad, and hear what both sorts had to say. 

‘“*To be with a veteran officer of the finest 
army in the world,” faltered the widow; ‘‘ with 
gentlemen who have been bred in the midst of 
the Court; with friends of his Royal Highness, 
the Duke—” 

The widow’s friend only inclined his head. 
He did not choose to allow his countenance to 
depart from its usual handsome gravity. 

“And with you, dear Colonel Washington, 
by whom my father always set such store. You 
don’t know how much he trusted in you. You 
will take care of my boy, Sir, will not you? 
You are but five years older, yet I trust to you 
more than to his seniors; my father always told 
the children, I always bade them, to look up to 
Mr. Washington.” 

‘*You know I would have done any thing to 
win Colonel Esmond’s favor. Madam, how 
much would I not venture to merit his daugh- 
ter’s ?” 

The gentleman bowed with not too ill a 
grace. The lady blushed, and dropped one of 
thelowestcourtesies. (Madam Esmond’scourte- 
sy was considered unrivaled over the whole 
province.) “Mr. Washington,” she said, “will 
be always sure of a mother’s affection while he 
gives so much of his to her children.” And so 
saying she gave him her hand, which he kissed 
with profound politeness. The little lady pres- 
ently re-entered her mansion, leaning upon the 





tall young officer’s arm. Here 
they were joined by George, who 
came to them, accurately pow- 
dered and richly attired, saluting 
his parent and his friend alike 
with low and respectful bows. 
Nowadays a young man walks 
into his mother’s room with hob- 
nailed high-lows, and a wide- 
awake on his head; and instead 
of making her a bow, puffs a cigar 
into her face. 

But George, though he made 
the lowest possible bow to Mr. 
Washington and his mother, was 
by no means in good-humor with 
either of them. A polite smile 
played round the lower part of 
his countenance, while watchful- 
ness and wrath glared out from 
the two upper windows. What 
had been said or done? No- 
thing that might not have been 
performed or uttered before the 
most decent, polite, or pious com- 
pany. Why, then, should Madam 
Esmond continue to blush, and 
the brave Colonel to look some- 
what red, as he shook his young friend’s hand? 

The Colonel asked Mr. George if he had 
had good sport? ‘‘ No,” says George, curtly. 
‘* Have you?” And then he looked at the pic- 
ture of his father, which hung in the parlor. 

The Colonel, not a talkative man ordinarily, 
straightway entered into a long description of 
his sport, and described where he had been in 
the morning, and what woods he had hunted 
with the king’s officers — how many birds they 
had shot, and what game they had brought 
down. Though not a jocular man oriiuarily, 
the Colonel made a long description of Mr. 
Braddock’s heavy person and great boots, as he 
floundered through the Virginian woods, hunt- 
ing, as they called it, with a pack of dogs gath- 
ered from various houses, with a pack of ne- 
groes barking as loud as the dogs, and actually 
shooting the deer when they came in sight of 
him. ‘Great God, Sir!” says Mr. Braddock, 
puffing and blowing, ‘‘ what would Sir Robert 
have said, in Norfolk, to see a man hunting 
with a fowling-piece in his hand, and a pack of 
dogs actually laid on to a turkey!” 

‘*Indeed, Colonel, you are vastly comical 
this afternoon!” cries Madam Esmond, with a 
neat little laugh, while her son listened to the 
story, looking more glum than ever. ‘* What 
Sir Robert is there at Norfolk? Is he one of 
the newly-arrived army gentlemen ?” 

‘¢ The General meant Norfolk at home, mad- 
am, not Norfolk in Virginia,” said Colonel 
Washington. ‘‘ Mr. Braddock had been talk- 
ing of a visit to Sir Robert Walpole, who lived 
in that county, and of the great hunts the old 
minister kept there, and of his grand palace, 
and-his pictures at Houghton. I should like to 
see a good field and a good fox-chase at home 
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better than any sight in the world,” the honest 
sportsman added, with a sigh. 

‘* Nevertheless there is good sport here, as I 
was saying,” said young Esmond, with a sneer. 

“What sport?” cries the other, looking at 
him. 

“* Why, sure you know, without looking at me 
so fiercely, and stamping your foot, as if you 
were going to charge me with the foils. Are 
you not the best sportsman of the country-side ? 
Are there not all the fish of the field, and the 
beasts of the trees, and the fowls of the sea—no 
—the fish of the trees, and the beasts of the sea 
—and the—bah! You know whatI mean. I 
mean shad, and salmon, and rock-fish, and roe- 
deer, and hogs, and buffaloes, and bisons, and 
elephants, for what Iknow. I'm no sportsman.” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Mr. Washington, with a 
look of scarcely suppressed scorn. 

** Yes, I understand you. I am a milksop. 
I have been bred at my mamma’s knee. Look 
at these pretty apron-strings, Colonel! Who 
would not like to be tied to them? See of 
what a charming color they are! I remember 
when they were black—that was for my grand- 
father.” 

** And who would not mourn for such a gen- 
tleman ?” said the Colonel, as the widow, sur- 
prised, looked at her son. 

* And, indeed, I wish my grandfather were 
here, and would resurge, as he promises to do 
on his tombstone, and would bring my father, 
the Ensign, with him.” 

“ Ah, Harry!” cries Mrs. Esmond, bursting 
into tears, as at this juncture her second son 
entered the room, in just such another suit — 
gold-corded frock, braided waistcoat, silver-hilt- 
ed sword, and solitaire—as that which his elder 
brother wore. ‘‘Oh, Harry, Harry!” cries Mad- 
am Esmond, and flies to her younger son. 

** What is it, mother?” asks Harry, taking her 
in his arms. ‘ What is the matter, Colonel?” 

**Upon my life, it would puzzle me to say,” 
answered the Colonel, biting his lips. 

‘* A mere question, Hal, about pink ribbons, 
which I think vastly becoming to our mother; 
as, no doubt, the Colonel does.” 

“ Sir, will you please to speak for yourself?” 
cried the Colonel, bustling up, and then sinking 
his voice again. 

“He speaks too much for himself,” wept the 
widow. 

‘*T protest I don’t any more know the source 
of these tears than the source of the Nile,” said 
George; ‘‘ and if the picture of my father were 
to begin to cry, I should almost as much won- 
der at the paternal tears. What have I utter- 
ed? An allusion to ribbons! Is there some 
poisoned pin in them, which has been stuck into 
my mother’s heart by a guilty fiend of a London 
mantua-maker? I professed to wish to be led 
in these lovely reins all my life long.” And he 
turned a pirouette on his scarlet heels. 

**George Warrington, what devil’s dance are 
you dancing now ?” asked Harry, who loved his 
mother, who loved Mr. Washington, but who, 





of all creatures, loved and admired his brother 
George. 

‘* My dear child, you do not understand danc- 
ing—you care not for the politer arts—you can 
get no more music out of a spinnet than by pull- 
ing a dead hog by the ear. By nature you were 
made for a man—a man of war—I do not mean 
a seventy-four, Colonel George, like that hulk 
which brought the hulking Mr. Braddock into 
our river. His Excellency, too, is a man of 
warlike turn, a follower of the sports of the 
field. Iam a milksop, as I have had the honor 
to say.” 

*¢ You never showed it yet. You beat that 
great Maryland man, who was twice your size,” 
breaks out Harry. 

“Under compulsion, George. ’Tis tupto, my 
lad, or else ’tis tuptomai, as thy breech well knew 
when we followed school. But I am of a quiet 
turn, and would never lift my hand to pull a 
trigger—no, nor a nose, nor any thing but a 
rose.” And here he took and handled one of 
Madam Esmond’s bright pink apron ribbons. “I 
hate sporting, which you and the Colonel love ; 
and I want to shoot nothing alive — not a tur- 
key, nor a titmouse, nor an ox, nor an ass, nor 
any thing that has ears. Those curls of Mr. 
Washington’s are prettily powdered.” 

The militia colonel, who had been offended 
by the first part of the talk, and very much puz- 
zled by the last, had taken a modest draught 
from the great china bowl of apple toddy which 
stood to welcome the guests in this as in all 
Virginia houses, and was further cooling him- 
self by pacing the balcony in a very stately 
manner. 

Again almost reconciled with the elder, the 
appeased mother stood giving a hand to each 
of her sons. George put his disengaged hand 
on Harry’sshoulder. “Isay one thing, George,” 
says he, with a flushing face. 

‘* Say twenty things, Don Enrico,” cries the 
other. 

“If you are not fond of sporting and that, 
and don’t care for killing game and hunting, 
being cleverer than me, why shouldst thou not 
stop at home and be quiet, and let me go out 
with Colonel George and Mr. Braddock—that’s 
what I say,” says Harry, delivering himself of 
his speech. 

The widow looked eagerly from the dark- 
haired to the fair-haired boy. She knew not 
from which she would like to part. 

‘One of our family must go because honneur 
oblige, and my name being number one, number 
one must go first,” says George. 

**Told you so,” said poor Harry. 

**One must stay, or who is to look after 
mother athome? We can not afford to be both 
scalped by Indians or fricasseed by French.” 

‘**Fricasseed by French,” cries Harry, ‘‘ the 
best troops of the world! Englishmen! I 
should like to see them fricasseed by the French! 
What a mortal thrashing you will give them!” 
and the brave lad sighed to think he should not 
be present at the battue. 
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George sate down to the harpsichord and 
played and sang “ Malbrook s’en va t’en guerre 
Mironton mironton mirontaine,” at the sound of 
which music the gentleman from the balcony 
entered. ‘‘I am playing ‘God save the King,’ 
Colonel, in compliment to the new expedition.” 

**T never know whether thou art laughing or 
in earnest,” said the simple gentleman, ‘‘ but 
surely methinks that is not the air.” 

George performed ever so many trills and 
quavers upon his harpsichord, and their guest 
watched him, wondering, perhaps, that a gen- 
tleman of George’s condition could set himself 
to such an effeminate business. Then the Col- 
onel took out his watch, saying that His Excel- 
lency’s coach would be here almost immediate- 
ly, and asking leave to retire to his apartment, 
and put himself in a fit condition to appear be- 
fore her Ladyship’s company. 

“Colonel Washington knows the way to his 
room pretty well!” said George, from the harp- 
sichord, looking over his shoulder, but never 
offering to stir. 

‘* Let me show the Colonel to his chamber,” 
cried the widow, in great wrath, and sailed out 
of the apartment, followed by the enraged and 
bewildered Colonel, as George continued crash- 
ing among the keys. Her high-spirited guest 
felt himself insulted, he could hardly say how; 
he was outraged, and he could not speak; he 
was almost stifling with anger. 

Harry Warrington remarked their friend’s 
condition. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, George, what 





“*T tell you it is nothing but common kind- 
ness.” 

‘*Nothing but common kindness!” shrieked 
out George. ‘‘Look at that, Hal! Is that 
common kindness?” and he showed his junior 
the unlucky paper over which he had been 
brooding for some time. It was but a fragment, 
though the meaning was indeed clear without 
the preceding text. 

The paper commenced...... “is older than my- 
self, but I, again, am older than my years ; and 
you know, dear brother, nave ever been considered 
a sober person. All children are better for a fa- 
ther’s superintendence, and her two, I trust, will 
Jind in me a tender friend and guardian.” 

“Friend and guardian! Curse him!” shriek- 
ed out George, clenching his fists—and his broth- 
er read on: 

“ .... The flattering offer which General Brad- 
dock hath made me will, of course, oblige me to 
postpone this matter until after the campaign. 
When we have given the French a sufficient drub- 
bing, I shall return to repose under my own vine 
and fig-tree.” 

“He means Castlewood. These are his vines,” 
George cries again, shaking his fist at the creep- 
ers sunning themselves on the wall. 

** eee Under my own vine and fig-tree ; where 
I hope soon to present my dear brother to his new 
sister-in-law. She has a pretty Scripture name, 
which is..... and here the document ended. 

** Which is Rachel,” George went on, bitier- 


ly. ‘Rachel is by no means weeping for her 


does this all mean?” he asked his brother. | children, and has every desire to be comforted. 


‘¢ Why shouldn’t he kiss her hand?” 


(George Now, Harry! 


Let us up stairs at once, knecl 


had just before fetched out his brother from | down as becomes us, and say, ‘ Dear papa, wei- 
their library, to watch this harmless salute.) | come to your house of Castlewood.’” 





Manthly Record of Carrent Cuents. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE Mormons in Utah have broken out into open 
rebellion. Early in Octoberthe advance of the 
army under command of Colonel Alexander reach- 
ed Ham’s Fork, about two hundred miles from Salt 
Lake City. Here a letter was received from Brig- 
ham Young, declaring that he was still Governor 
of the Territory. ‘‘ By virtue of the authority 
vested in me,” he says, “‘I have issued and for- 
warded to you a copy of my proclamation forbid- 
ding the entrance of armed forces into the Terri- 
tory. This you have disregarded. I now further 
direct that you retire from the Territory by the 
same route you entered. Should you deem this 
impracticable, and prefer to remain until spring in 
the vicinity of your present encampment, you can 
do so in peace, and unmolested, on condition that 
you deposit your arms and ammunition with Lewis 
Robinson, Quartermaster-General of the Territory, 
and leave in the spring as soon as the condition of 
the roads will allow you to march; and should 
you fall short of provisions, they can be furnished 
you upon making the proper application therefor.” 
Inclosed was a copy of the proclamation, dated 
September 15, directed to the citizens of Utah, re- 
citing the wrongs and grievances which it is al- 
leged the Mormons have sustained during the last 





twenty-five years. ‘‘ Our opponents,” it is said, 
“‘ have availed themselves of the prejudice existing 
against us because of our religious faith to send out 
a formidable host to accomplish our destruction. 
We have had no opportunity of defending ourselves 
against foul and unjust aspersions against us. We 
are condemned unheard, and forced to defend our- 
selves against an armed mercenary mob. The is- 
sue which has thus been forced upon us compels us 
to resort to the great first law of self-preservation. 
Our duty to ourselves and to our families requires 
us not tamely to submit to be driven and slain 
without an attempt to preserve ourselves. There- 
fore,” concludes the proclamation, ‘‘I, Brigham 
Young, Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Territory of Utah, in the name of 
the people of the United States in the Territory of 
Utah, forbid—First, All armed forces of every de- 
scription from coming into this Territory, under 
any pretext whatever. Second, That all the forces 
in said Territory hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice to repel any and all 
such invasion. Third, Martial law is hereby de- 
clared to exist in this Territory from and after the 
publication of this proclamation; and “no person 
shall be allowed to pass and repass into, or through, 
or from this Territory without a permit from the 
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proper authority.” To this letter and proclama- 
tion Colonel Alexander replied that the troops had 
entered the Territory by the order of the President 
of the United States, and. that their further move- 
ments would depend entirely upon orders issued by 
competent military authority. On the 5th of Oc- 
tober a body of seme 500 Mormons, who had gain- 
ed the rear of the advance post, made a sudden at- 
tack upon three Government trains, numbering 
seventy-eight wagons, which were totally destroy- 
ed. Colonel Alexander, in his dispatch to the War 
Department, announces his intention to press for- 
ward by a somewhat circuitous route, with the in- 
tention, if possible, of wintering in the Mormon vil- 
lages on Bear River; but if he finds the enemy too 
strong, he will encamp for the winter under tents 
in the Wind River Mountains, where good valleys 
and stock can be found. The supplies on hand 
will be sufficient for six months. There is, he 
says, no doubt of the hostile intentions of the Mor- 
mons, and he urges that supplies and reinforce- 
ments shall be forwarded as early as possible in 
the spring. He suggests that troops be sent from 
California and .Oregon—the roads from that direc- 
tion being probably passable all winter, or, at all 
events, much earlier than those from the east. 

In Kansas the Free State majority has been still 
further increased by the rejection of the returns 
from M‘Gee County, which gave a “‘ Democratic” 
majority of 1200, although there are not one hun- 
dred voters in the county. Governor Walker re- 
fused to comply with a mandamus issued by Judge 
Cato, directing him to give certificates to the per- 
sons claiming to have been elected to the Territo- 
rial Legislature by the fraudulent vote in Johnson 
County, noted in our last Record. The Constitu- 
tional Convention reassembled late in October, and 
adjourned November 9, having drafted a Constitu- 
tion for the State of Kansas. The entire document 
has not yet been made public, but brief abstracts 
show that its general features do not differ materi- 
ally from those of the other States, with the excep- 
tion that free negroes are not to be permitted to 
live in the State under any circumstances. The 
subject of slavery is treated in four separate sec- 
tions, which provide that the right of property in 
slaves and their increase is as inviolable as the 
right to any other property; that the Legislature 
shall have no power to pass laws for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves without the consent of their owners, 
or without making for them a full equivalent in 
money, or tc prevent emigrants from bringing 
their slaves into the State; but shall have power 
to pass laws permitting the owners to emancipate; 
and to secure humane treatment to slaves, and in 
case of neglect on the part of the owners to comply 
with these laws, to have such slaves sold for the 
benefit of the owners. It is also provided that the 
right of trial by jury shall be secured to slaves ac- 
cused of crimes higher than petit larceny ; and that 
any person who shzi! dismember or killa slave shall 
suffer the same punishment as though the offense 
had been committed on a free white person, except 
in case of insurrection of such slave. ‘The Con- 
stitution, as a whole, is not to be submitted to the 
people for ratification; but an election is to be held 
on the 21st of December, 1857, to decide whether 
the clauses relating to slavery shall be retained. 
The ballots are to read, ‘‘ Constitution with Slav- 
ery,” and ‘Constitution without Slavery.” In 
case there is a majority of the latter ballots, the 
slavery clauses are to be stricken out, and then 





‘* slavery shall no longer exist in the State of Kan- 
sas, except that the right of property in slaves now 
in the Territory shall in no manner be interfered 
with.” The Constitution as thus ratified is to be 
forwarded to Congress for approval. The Presi- 
dent of the Convention, Mr. Calhoun, is to issue 
the writs of election, examine the votes, and de- 
clare the result, so that practically the present 
Territorial Government comes to an end on the day 
of the election. Provision is made for altering the 
Constitution after 1864; but no alteration can be 
made affecting the right of property in slaves. 

The President has recognized the new Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, by receiving its Minister, Sefior 
Yrissari, with whom a treaty has been concluded, 
guaranteeing the opening of the Transit Line, un- 
der the joint protection of the United States and 
the States of Central America, with free ports at 
each terminus. Costa Rica has also sent special 
envoys in the persons of Sefiors Escalente and Mo- 
lina, who, on being presented to the President, ex- 
pressed the confidence entertained by their Govern- 
ment in the wisdom and good feeling of the United 
States. Mr. Buchanan, in reply, said that he would 
be rejoiced to see all the Central American States 
united in one confederacy. In the mean while, 
Walker has departed on a new expedition. On 
the 10th of November he was arrested in New Or- 
leans on a charge of violating the neutrality laws 
by setting on foot a military expedition against the 
States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. He was lib- 
erated upon giving bail in the sum of $2000 for his 
appearance on the 17th. Instead of remaining he 
embarked on a Mobile packet, from which, when 
down the river, he was transferred to the steamer 
Fashion, which had set out with three or four 
hundred “emigrants for Nicaragua.” The /ashion 
was regularly cleared at the Custom-House, and 
had on board no arms or ammunition. These muni- 
tions were apparently taken on board from some 
point below, where they had been stored. The 
precise point toward which the expedition is direct- 
ed is unknown. The President has issued a proc- 
lamation recognizing the new treaty negotiated 
with Peru, which provides that free ships shall 
make free goods, and that the property of neutrals 
on board of enemies’ vessels shall not be subject to 
confiscation or detention, unless the same be con- 
traband of war; these principles to apply to the 
commerce and navigation of all such powers as 
consent to adopt them as permanent and immuta- 
ble. 

The severity of the financial pressure has re- 
laxed during the month; but business remains in 
a state of great depression, and there is much dis- 
tress, especially in the large cities, among those 
who have been thrown out of employment. In 
New York large meetings of the unemployed have 
Leen held, and at first serious apprehensions of vio- 
lence were entertained. These proved to be ground- 
less.—The month has been signalized by a series 
of brutal crimes, committed chiefly by foreigners, 
many of them almost boys. James Rodgers, a lad 
of eighteen, while intoxicated, stabbed an unof- 
fending man named Swanston, inflicting a mortal 
wound. He has been tried for murder, found 





guilty, and sentenced to be executed.—Four young 
desperadoes, named O’Connell, Toole, Hagan, and 
‘*Sailor Dan,” broke into a cellar occupied by an 
aged Swiss woman, outraged her person, and choked 
her to death; they have all been arrested, and 
| await their trial.—Francis Vincent, the keeper of 
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a lager-bier saloon, was murdered by a gang cf 
foreigners, supposed to be convicts deported from 
Spain, one of whom has been apprehended. Henry 
F. Hamilton was shot by John Maroney, who is 
under arrest, in a quarrel concerning a prostitute.— 
Richard Barrett and Sarah Dempsey were stabbed 
in a disreputable house by a gang of foreigners, 
only one of whom has been identified. These are 
but a portion of the actual murders of the month 
in the city of New York. Other crimes of high 
grade have been of unusual frequency.—Michael 
Cancemi, the Italian who killed policeman Ander- 
son a few months since, has been convicted of mur- 
der at his second trial, the jury on the first trial not 
being able to agree. 

In Massachusetts Hon. N. P. Banks has been 
chosen Governor by a majority of more than 20,000, 
the Republicans have a large majority in the Leg- 
islature.—In New York the Democratic State ticket 
succeeded by an average majority of 18,000; the 
Legislature is almost equally divided, the Repub- 


day occurrence. In the State of Jalisco the annu- 
al fair at San Juan de Lagos, usually held in De- 
cember, has been indefinitely postponed by order 
of the authorities, simply on account of the inse- 
curity of the roads, In Yucatan, a war, partly 
revolutionary and partly a contest of races, has 
raged for months. Village after village has been 
attacked by the Indians, who murder men, women, 
and children indiscriminately. General Barreda, 
the Governor, announces that a war of extermina- 
tion will be waged against the Indians, and hints 
that he may be called upon to assume dictatorial 
powers. The General Government, so far from be- 
ing able to repress disorders in the provinces, can 
scarcely maintain itself in the capital. Congress 
is now in session, and, after much delay, has clothed 
President Comonfort with dictatorial powers. The 
Constitution recently adopted guaranteed to citi- 
zens the right of peaceably assembling, of carrying 
arms for self-defense, and of traveling through the 
country without passports, these guarantees are 





licans apparently having a slight preponderance 
There was a great decrease in the number of votes 
compared with the Presidential election, chiefly of 
Republicans and Americans, the Democrats very 
nearly holding their own.—In New Jersey the Dem- 
ocrats succeeded in electing a large majority of the 
members of the Legislature. 

An emigrant train from Missouri, proceeding to 
California, was attacked by Indians, about the mid- 
dle of September, in the Santa Clara cafion, some 
three hundred miles south of Salt Lake City, and 
of 133 persons all except fifteen were killed. The 
causes which led to this massacre are involved in 
obscurity. It is said that the emigrants were ex- 
ceedingly abusive toward the Mormons through 
whose village they passed, and attempted to de- 
stroy the Indians by giving them poisoned meat. 
Other reports attribute the massacre to the instiga- 
tion of the Mormons, in revenge for the death of 
Parley Pratt. Succeeding trains of emigrants re- 
port that they heard the Mormons exulting in the 
massacre, and saw some of the effects of the mur- 
dered men in the possession of Mormon leaders. 
They also report that the Saints all along the route 
were bitter in their denunciations of the Gentiles. 
—The late Vigilance Committee in San Francisco 
have published a document virtually dissolving the 
Association, and announcing that all existing pen- 
alties attached to sentences of expatriation are re- 
scinded.—The grand jury have found a bill against 
Mr. Haraszthy, late refiner and melter in the Unit- 
ed States Mint, charging him with having embez- 
zled $151,000 in gold from the establishment.— 
Another grove of mammoth trees has been discov- 
ered in Mariposa County. The trees are said to 
average three hundred feet in height, and to meas- 
ure from ten to thirty feet in diameter.—The Mor- 
mons have left Carson Valley in a body. Their 
trains numbered 985 souls, with abundance of stock, 
a large amount of money, and provisions for a year. 
Their destination is Washington Territory, near the 
Russian frontiers. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The condition of Mezico is deplorable. Revolu- 
tionary movements are announced in almost every 
quarter. No sooner is one put down than others 
arise. At the present moment two of the most im- 
portant cities in the Republic, Queretaro in the 
west, and Cuernacava in the south, are held by the 
insurgents. The highways are infested with rob- 
bers and murderers; assassinations are of every- 





ded. The power is also granted to Govern- 
ment to proceed summarily against political offend- 
ers, and to punish them by imprisonment or ban- 
ishment, without having recourse to the judicial 
tribunals. In the mean time, the difficulties with 
Spain, notwithstanding the interposition of France 
and England, remain unsettled, and a descent by 
the force assembled at Havana is looked for as 
likely to occur at any moment. 

The relations between the Central American 
States are far from amicable. The Costa Rica Gov- 
ernment seems determined to maintain possession 
of the Transit route. Colonel Cauty, in its name, 
demanded the custody of the fort of San Carlos, 
‘for the better custody of this position against the 
dangers of filibusterism, and the regulation of some 
political affairs upon which depend the commercial 
interests of the whole of Central America, which 
the Government of Nicaragua can not sufficiently 
guarantee.” In case this demand was not com- 
plied with, he threatens to blockade the fort till it 
is reduced by hunger. The existing Government 
of Nicaragua considered this as an actual declara- 
tion of war, and on the 19th of October announced 
that “ Nicaragua accepts the war which the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica makes, and will vindicate 
its rights treacherously outraged by that Govern- 
ment; will preserve intact its rights to all the line 
of transit by the river and lake; and will proceed 
to raise the necessary force for this purpose.” Three 
days later General Monegas (since chosen President 
by the electors named in Septemt d 
that he was about to march to Granada to engage 
seriously in the operations of the war. The new 
expedition of Walker, elsewhere noted in this Re- 
cord, will probably give a new phase to affairs. 

A civil war has for months existed in the Do- 
minican Republic. At the latest dates President 
Baez was besieged in the capital by General San- 
tana, whose authority seems paramount through- 
out the country. It is apprehended that the ulti- 
mate result of the civil war, together with the dis- 
putes between Dominica and Hayti, will be to 
throw the whole island under the dominion of the 
black Emperor Soulouque. 

The latest revolution in South America is that 
in Bolivia, where Sefior Linarez has pronounced 
against General Cordova, the President, who re- 
fused to abandon his office, and, raising some forces, 
marched in search of his rival. For some time no 
one at the capital seemed to know where was either 
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of the claimants to supreme power; but at the latest 
dates Linarez had been heard of in close pursuit of 
Cordova. 

EUROPE. 

The tidings of the financial panic in America 
were followed by a severe pressure in Great Brit- 
ain. Numerous failures of houses engaged in the 
American trade were announced. Two large joint- 
stock banks in Scotland, with an aggregate capital 
of more than twelve million dollars were obliged 
to suspend. A general run upon all other banks 
took place. The Bank of England had in the 
mean time raised the rate of interest successively 
to 8, 9, and 10 per cent., but even at these rates 
found it impossible to meet the demand for dis- 
counts, it being prohibited by law from issuing 
notes beyond a certain amount proportioned to the 
specie in its vaults. In this emergency the Gov- 
ernment formally recommended to the bank to 
disregard the prohibitory law, and to issue notes 
to any amount upon good security, the Ministers 
pledging themselves to bring forward a bill of in- 
demnity at the ensuing session of Parliament. The 
immediate effect of this measure was to restore pub- 
lic confidence.—An unsuccessful attempt was made 
on the 3d of November to launch the mammoth 
steamer heretofore known as the Great Eastern, but 
which has now been formally christened Leviathan 
The attempt was to be resumed on the 2d of De- 
cember. 

The financial revulsion has extended to France, 
and the Bank of France has, like that of England, 
raised its rates of discount to a maximum of 10 per 
cent. The export and distillation of cereals has 
been prohibited. The Emperor has published a 
letter to M. Magne, the Minister, in which he says 
that public credit is injured by chimerical fears, 
and by the propagation of soz disant remedies for an 
evil which exists only in the imagination. In pre- 
ceding years, when a succession of bad harvests 
had compelled the exportation of many hundreds 
of millions to pay for corn, a crisis had been averted 
by simple measures of prudence adopted momenta- 
rily by the Bank. This would be much more easi- 
ly effected now, when the harvests were more 
abundant and the metallic reserve more consider- 
able. There was no covntry in Europe where the 
public credit rested on more extensive and solid 
bases; and the Emperor was firmly resolved not to 
employ empirical means, which are resorted to only 
in those rare cases in which catastrophes beyond 
human foresight break upon a country.—General 
Cavaignac, who played one of the most prominent 
parts in the Revolution of 1848, died suddenly on 
the 29th of November, at the age of 55. He was 
the unsuccessful candidate for President of the 
short-lived Republic, in opposition to the present 
Emperor. After the coup d’éit of December, 1851, 
he was arrested in his bed-chamber, but was re- 
leased after a short detention, and has since resided 
in Paris, though he refused to acquiesce in the res- 
toration ofthe Empire. In July last he waselected 
one of the deputies for Paris, in opposition to the 
Government candidates. 

THE EAST. 

In India the British have met with decided suc- 
cess. Early in September all the reinforcements 
that could for.some time be expected having ar- 
rived before Delhi preparations were made for a 
vigorous assault. General Wilson, in the order 
of the day, said that he “need hardly remind the 





troops of the cruel murders committed on their of- 
ficers and comrades, as well as their wives and 
children, to move them in the deadly struggle. No 
quarter should be given to the mutineers; at the 
same time, for the sake of humanity and the honor 
of the country they belong to, he calls upon them 
to spare all women and children thaf may come in 
their way.” Indiscriminate plunder was forbidden, 
but all captured property would be sold, and the 
proceeds divided among all engaged; any man con- 
cealing property would be made to restore it, be- 
sides forfeiting all claim to the general prize. The 
assault was commenced on the morning of the 14th, 
the entire available force of the British amounting 
to about 8000 men. A lodgment within the city 
was effected; and this success was vigorously fol- 
lowed up till the 20th, when the whole city was 
occupied. The loss of the British was 61 officers 
and 1178 men killed and wounded— nearly one- 
third of all actually engaged. The retreating Se- 
poys were pursued by detachments of cavalry, one 
of which captured the King and several of his fam- 
ily. The old man—90 years of age—was spared, 
but two of his sons and a grandson were put to 
death on the spot.—In the mean time preparations 
were made to relieve the Europeans besieged in 
the Residency at Lucknow. General Outram had 
reached Cawnpore; but waived his right of com- 
mand in favor of General Havelock, saying that it 
was due to him that he should have the honor of 
completing this achievement. Havelock set out 
on the 16th at the head of 5000 men, fought his way 
through superior forces of the enemy, and on the 
25th reached Lucknow, just in time to prevent the 
capture of the Residency, which had been under- 
mined by the enemy, whose batteries were stormed 
the next day. The sick and wounded, and women 
and children in the Residency numbering 1000, it 
was found that the English force was insufficient 
to conduct them away in safety. It was therefore 
resolved to strengthen the fortifications, augment 
the garrison, and having provided them with sup- 
plies, to fall back with the main body of the troops 
upon Cawnpore until the arrival of fresh troops.— 
These advantages have been gained previously to 
the arrival of any of the troops sent out from En- 
gland, and although the whole of Central India re- 
mains disturbed, may be considered as decisive of 
the fate of the revolt. 

From China we learn that the blockade of Can- 
ton River is strictly enforced, and that a number 
of junks attempting to pass had been captured. 
The Emperor is said to have given his approbation 
to the course of Governor Yeh, and to have resolved 
to declare war against the English.—The United 
States sloop-of-war Portsmouth has sailed from 
Shanghai for Japan. 

A number of American whalers have recently 
touched at the port of Hakodadi, in Japan, and 
have been received favorably. They say that this 
port will take the place of the Sandwich Islands as 
a port of supply for whaling vessels, the advantages 
for shipping and storing oil being equal, and the cli- 
mate cooler. The Governor is building a schooner 
after an American model, and is about contracting 
for a steamboat. He is very desirous that foreign 


vessels should visit the place, between which and 
Hong Kong a brisk trade has already sprung up. 
The report is contradicted that the Dutch and Chi- 
nese monopolize the trade, and that the Japanese 
prefer dealing with them. 














Literary 
The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
the Rev. Ronert Arts WiILLMmortrt, with English 
and American additions, arranged by Evert A. 
Doyckinck. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
A liberal construction is placed upon the limits of 
time within which the selections are made that 
compose the contents of this pleasant volume. It 
embraces a period of some eighty-six years, com- 
mencing with Beattie, the first canto of whose 
“Minstrel” appeared in 1771, and ending with 
Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, and Butler, whose recent 
satirical poem, ‘‘ Nothing to Wear,” has already 
given him a Transatlantic reputation. Among 
other representatives of the last century we find 
extracts from Cowper, Percy, Darwin, and a less 
widely-known descriptive poet, Professor Crowe. 
The great lights of the present century, that are 
now passed away, include the familiar names of 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Camp- 
bell, and Coleridge; while, of distinguished living 
poets, we have specimens from Leigh Hunt, Ten- 
nyson, Kingsley, the Brownings, and others, among 
the English, and, thanks to the American editor, 
from our own Bryant, Dana, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tuckerman, Lowell, and so forth, besides several 
pieces by the honored dead, including Allston, 
Brainard, Drake, and Edgar Poe. The selections 
have been made with particular reference to their 
suitableness for pictorial illustration, but they 
evince the excellent taste of the editors by the 
combination of this quality with a high order of 
poetical merit. The volume is full of engravings 
from sketches by eminent artists, comprising sev- 
eral which betray the vigorous touch of Darley. 
In point of typographical execution, it compares 
favorably with any recent issue of the American 
press, and its chaste beauty will commend it to the 
attention and the admiration of the amateur. 
Romantic Passages of Southwestern History, by 
A.B. Meek. (Published by S. H. Goetzel and Co.) 
The researches of which the fruits are presented in 
this volume have brought to light many curious 
and interesting facts in the history of the early civ- 
ilization of the Southwest. The attention of the 
author has been principally directed to the State 
of Alabama, the settlement of which abounds in 
features of a strongly marked romantic character. 
No portion of the annals of French and Spanish 
colonization is more fertile in incident and adven- 
ture than that which relates to the primitive soil 
of Alabama; nor is the later period of her history 
destitute of events that easily assume a rich poetical 
coloring. Ainong these is the attempt to form a 
rural colony: by the officers of Napoleon’s army, of 
which the author gives an interesting narrative. 
Soon after the final overthrow of Napoleon at the 
battle of Waterloo, a large number of his most 
eonspicuous followers emigrated to this country. 
Among them were generals-who had won renown 
on the battle-field, and ladies who had figured in 
the drawing-rooms of Josephine and Marie Antoi- 
nette. In a moment of Arcadian inspiration they 
resolved to seek a tranquil home in the solitude of 
the American forest. Having formed the plan of 
a miniature republic of their own, under the pro- 
tection of the Union, they petitioned Congress for 
a portion of the public domain in the Southwest. 
This was granted by an act in 1817, allowing them 
four townships of land to be selected in the State 
of Alabama. It was a condition of the grant that 
the emigrants should devote a certain part of their 
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land to the cultivation of the vine and the olive, 
and at the end of fourteen years should pay a small 
sum to the government for a fee-simple title. This 
remarkable colony included Marshal Grouchy, the 
hero of Linden, General Lefebvre, Count Clausel, 
the two Generals L’Allemand, and a number of 
subordinate officers, who had all been more or less 
distinguished in the campaigns of Napoleon. Un- 
der their direction, the location of the colony was 
made on the Tombigbee River, in the present coun- 
ty of Marengo. During the year about four hun- 
dred emigrants arrived and took possession of the 
soil, which was distributed among them by lot. 
In the spring after their emigration they proceeded 
to the cultivation of their farms, and were soon 
settled down in the peaceful occupations of agri- 
cultural life. Dressed in plain rustic garb, with 
straw hat, homespun coats, and coarse brogan 
shoes, these men, who had sat in the councils of 
monarchs and headed armies in the field, now drove 
the plow or wielded the axe—literally exchanging 
the sword for the plow-share and the spear for the 
pruning-hook. ‘“‘ Do you know, Sir,” said a citi- 
zen to a traveler, who, in 1819, was passing the 
road from Arcola to Eaglesville, ‘do you know, 
Sir, who is that fine-looking man who just ferried 
you across the creek?” ‘‘No. Who is he?” was 
the reply. ‘‘ That, Sir,” said the citizen, “is the 
officer who commanded Napoleon’s advanced guard 
when he returned from Elba.” This was Colonel 
Raoul, now a general in France. The female por- 
tion of the colonists presented a still greater con- 
trast to their former condition. Dwelling in rude 
cabins, busy with the labors of the spinning-wheel 
and loom, or working in their little gardens with 
the weeding-hoe and the rake, were matrons and 
maidens who had been born to proud titles and 
high estates, and who had glittered as stars amidst 
the splendor of Versailles. Still they were content 
with their condition, and preserved the smiling 
face and cheerful temper which ‘‘ make a sunshine 
in the shady place.” The celebrated military of- 
ficers were obliged to serve in the militia of Ala- 
bama, and the sight of their drill and discipline by 
the rustic captains of the day was, of course, not a 
little ludicrous. For two or three years the col- 
onists seemed happy in the realization of their pas- 
toral visions, But the dream was too sweet to last 
long, and a change came over its spirit. The 
country was found unsuited to the cultivation of 
the vine and the olive. The leaders began to grow 
restless, and sighed for more exciting scenes. Of- 
fers were made to some of them by the struggling 
States of South America, and the ferryman left his 
flat and the plowman his furrow for posts of honor 
in the army of Bolivar. Others were recalled 
from their banishment, and returned to France, 
having never ceased to feel a natural yearning for 
the beautiful land of their birth. Thus deprived 
of their leaders, the great body of the emigrants 
disposed of their lands, and either returned to their 
native country or sought more congenial homes in 
the cities of the Southwest. The colony thus pass- 
ed away, leaving scarcely a trace of the simple 
patches on which the Duke of Dantzic or Count 
Clausel once attempted io cultivate the olive and 
the vine.—In addition to these singularly inter- 
esting details, the volume has much important 
information with regard to the operations of De 
Soto, Bienville, and other pioneers of the earliest 
age. 








wy? bf 
Chitov’s 
LASSIFICATION.—No thoughtful person can 
have watched the tendencies of scientific think- 
ing, for the last twenty or thirty years, without 
being impressed with its bearings on Natural The- 
ology and the Philosophy of the Mind. A large 
class of scientific men, eminent for their powers of 
observation and understanding, but deficient in the 
more subtle and profound elemeats of mind which 
mark the philosophic thinker, have undoubtedly 
evinced in their speculations a strong leaning to 
Materialism, in what we must consider its worst 
form—namely, the doctrine that organized beings 
owe their origin to physical agents. The intel- 
lectual defect of these savans is a seeming incapaci- 
ty to comprehend, appreciate, and feel the neces- 
sity of the fertile idea of Cuuse. For this they sub- 
stitute the abstraction of Law, without a distinct 
impression of the meaning of the term; for law 
implies a power that legislates. It is no cause, but 
only the mode in which a cause operates; ‘‘ not 
action, but a rule of action.” The distinguishing 
characteristic of a mind of the second class is its 
content with that explanation of a problem which 
is one or two removes from its centre and heart. 
It has no fine, detecting sense of the real thing 
to be investigated, explained, or affirmed. Too 
skeptical to admit the validity of that mental in- 
stinct, that gravitation to the truth, which conducts 
to solid and intelligent belief, they are capable of 
the utmost amount of mental credulity in relying 
on the abstract notion of law, if by so doing they 
can escape from the living conception of cause. 
The introduction of the idea of God is to them not 
only a fallacy but an affront, and throws them into 
a state of intellectual irritation which is not favor- 
able to the fair consideration of the facts and argu- 
ments which make such an introduction necessary. 
But the de‘ect is not merely intellectual. It is 
also personal, and has one of its roots in the most 
refined form of vanity and pride. Every body is 
familiar with the subjectivity and self-assertion of 
poets. We are not surprised when Dante makes 
himself the lord of the next world, and plunges his 
enemies into hell, with the full faith that there can 
be no disagreement between the Deity and himself 
as to their guilt or mode of punishment. We are 
not surprised when Byron colors all nature with 
the hues of his own spirit, forces natural objects 
into symbols that express his own caprices of dis- 
gust or desperation, and views mankind as limited 
to Byron-kind. But we are hardly prepared to 
suspect that men engaged in a scientific scrutiny 
of material existences ever project their own nature 
on what they observe, or are tempted to make their 
own minds the measure of things. Yet this is, in 
many cases, the truth. A clear objective percep- 
tion of facts, and the laws and principles which in- 
here in facts, is a moral no less than a mental 
quality. It implies a purification of the character 
from egotism and pride of opinion, a rare union of 
humility of feeling with audacity of thought, and, 
above all, the triumph of a sincere love of object- 
ive truth over the desire to exalt a subjective se’f. 
The moment a scientific man begins to bluster 
about his discoveries, and call them ‘‘ my truth,” 
it is all over with him. He has given pledges to 
the strongest of all selfish principles that he will 
see Nature hereafter only as Nature squares with 
his theory, and feeds his self-importance. Espe- 
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cially if he calls his notion Law, and makes law an 
ultimate beyond which the human reason can not 
go, he feels as if he were the creator of that which 
he has perhaps only imperfectly observed. In his 
sage opinion it is the folly of superstition to admit 
the necessity of God, but he sees no impropriety 
in the apotheosis of his darling notion; and, ac- 
cordingly, he quietly expels God from the universe, 
and puts himself in His place. He does it as un- 
mistakably, though not as coarsely and obvious- 
ly, as the religious fanatic, who projects a deity 
from his malignant passions, and then insists on 
his being worshiped by all mankind. The tempta- 
tion to substitute self—either in its emotional, or 
imaginative, or reasoning expression—for objective 
truth, is a temptation which is not confined to any 
one class of powerful natures, but operates on all; 
and men of science have their full share of the in- 
firmity. 

We have been led into these remarks by reading 
the long introductory Essay on Classification, in the 
first volume of Mr. Agassiz’s “ Contributions to 
the Natural History of North America”—a work 
of the first importance, if we merely consider its 
positive additions to our knowledge of Natural 
History ; but especially interesting to us for the 
felicity and power with which it deals with the 
higher philosophy of the science, and the superior- 
ity of the author to the besetting mental sins we 
have indicated. In the ** Essay on Classification,” 
the first of living naturalists proves himself also 
to be among the first of living thinkers in the 
department of natural theology. Its publication 
we can not but think to be no mere incident in the 
progress of science, but an event. It imposes on 
every naturalist the duty of agreeing with Mr. 
Agassiz or of refuting him. No man of any sci- 
entific reputation can hereafter bring forward the 
development theory, or the theory that animal 
life can be produced by the natural operation of 
physical agents, or the theory that God is an ob- 
solete idea in science, or the theory that things 
were not created but occurred, without harmoniz- 
ing his theory with Mr. Agassiz’s facts, and grap- 
pling with Mr. Agassiz’s ideas. The essay will 
also do much to correct the anarchy of thought 
which prevails among many naturalists who, being 
observers rather than thinkers, have confused no- 
tions of the real problems to be decided, are some- 
times on one side of an important question, some- 
times on another, with an imperfect comprehension 
of the vital points at issue; and who need nothing 
so much as the assistance of a master-mind to draw 
a definite line between the two opposing systems, 
and to indicate the consequences of each. 

There can be no doubt of the right of Mr. Agassiz 
to speak with authority on the philosophy of his 
science, for he has fairly earned the right to speak 
by labor, by study, by the most extensive investi- 
gations, by patient and continuous thought. The 
whole immense subject of natural history, in itself 
and in its literature, is reflected on the clear and 
comprehensive mirror of his mind. He knows 


facts and the relations of facts so thoroughly, that 
he can wield them with ease as elements of the pro- 
foundest philosophical reasoning. The breadth of 
his view preserves him from the vice of detaching 
classes of facts from their relations, emphasizing 
them into undue importance, and severing the fine 
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cord of connection which gives them all that they 
have of real life and significance. By the instinct 


of his intelligence he looks at every thing, not as | development. 


isolated but as related, and consequently he is not 
content with facts, but searches for the principles 
which give coherence to facts. As an observer, 
he is both rapid and accurate. He possesses not 


| 


organized upon four different plans of structure, 
and grow up according to four different modes of 
As regards living animals, at no 
period do the types pass intoeach other. Thetype 
of each animal is defined from the beginning, and 
controls the whole development. The embryo of 
the vertebrate is a vertebrate from the beginning, 


merely the talent of observation, but its genius; | and does not exhibit at any time a correspondence 


and hence his ability to perform the enormous tasks | with the invertebrates. 


which he imposes on his industry. 


In regard to extinct spe- 


His mind is | cies the same principle holds good. Within thirty 


eminently large, sound, fertile, conscientious, and | years it was customary for geologists and palzon- 


sagacious, quick and deep in its insight, wide in 
the range of its argumentation, capable equally of 


| 


tologists to assert that the lowest animals first made 
their appearance on the earth, and that these were 


the minutest microscopic scrutiny and the broad- | followed by higher and higher types, until the se- 
est generalizations, independent of schools and sys- | 


tems, and inspired by that grand and ennobling 


terest, vanity, ambition, or the desire ofdisplay. In 


the operation of his mind there is no predominance | 


of any single power, but the intellectual action of 
what we feel to be a powerful nature. 


When he | 


observes, his whole mind enters into the act of ob- | 


servation, just as when he reasons, his whole mind 
enters into the act of reasoning. This unity of 
the man in each intellectual operation gives to his 
statements and arguments the character of deposi- 


tions under oath. His personal honor is pledged | 
for his accuracy, and his works are therefore free | 


from those lies of the brain which spring from nar- 


row thought, confused perceptions, and hasty gen- | 


eralizations. Though in decided opposition to 


many eminent naturalists, he, in common with all | 
lovers of truth, has none of the fretful disputative- | 


ness of polemics, and while he calmly and clearly 
controverts antagonistic theories, he exhibits no- 
thing of the disputatious spirit. 

The ‘‘Essay on Classification,” the reading of 
which has occasioned these general observations on 
the characteristics of Mr. Agassiz as a scientific 
thinker, is addressed to all minds that reflect, and 
not merely to the professed naturalist. In the 


| 


| the organ was of no use. 


| ally true. 


general reader, its perusal will be likely to produce | 


something of that wonder and awe which his first 
introduction to the marvels of astronomy infused 
into his mind. And first, Mr. Agassiz takes the 
ground, that the divisions of the animal kingdom 
according to type, class, order, family, genus, and 
species, are not convenient devices of the human 
understanding to classify its knowledge, but were 
instituted by God as the categories of His thinking. 
There is a systematic arrangement in nature which 
science did not invent, but gradually discovered. 
The terms in which this arrangement is expressed 
are the translation into human language of the 
thoughts of the Creator. The plan of creation, so 
far from growing out of the necessary action of nat- 
ural laws, betrays in every part, to the profound 
student, the signs of having been the free concep- 
tion of the Divine Intellect, matured in His mind 
before it was manifested in external forms. The 
existence of a plan involves premeditation prior to 
the act which carried the plan into execution ; and 
if, through all the various stages of the physical 
history of the globe, this plan of animal creation 
has never been departed from, we are compelled to 
see in it the marks of thought and forethought, of 
intelligent purpose and unity of design. Now the 
researches of Cuvier, who classified animals accord- 
ing to their structure, and of Von Baer, who classi- 
fied them according to their development, have 
shown that the animal kingdom exhibits four pri- 
mary divisions, the representatives of which are 





ries was closed by man. Now it is well known 


| that representatives of the four types of animals 
love of truth which is serenely superior to fear, in- | 7 


existed simultaneously in the earliest geological pe- 
riods. All naturalists now agree that there was 
no priority in time of the appearance of radiata, 
mollusks, and articulata; and if some still contend 
that vertebrata originated later than the others, it 
is still conceded that they appeared before the end 
of the first great epoch in the history of the globe. 
It is curious how this great principle of type con- 
trols the animal kingdom. Many facts, at first 
considered favorable to the notion that animal life 
was originated by the physical conditions and sur- 
roundings of its existence, have been turnedagainst 
the theory by bringing in this fertile idea. Thus 
the blind fish in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
has been cited as indicating that physical condi- 
tions determine the absence or presence of organs. 
But the discovery of a rudimentary eye in this fish 
proves that, in its creation, the plan of structure of 
the type to which it belongs was followed, though 
Indeed, the connection 
between organs and functions, which in most works 
on natural theology is emphasized as the great 
proof of causal and intelligent force, is not univers- 
Organs without functions are among 
the ascertained facts of zoology. The whale has 
teeth which never cut through the gum. The 
males of mammalia have breasts which are never 
used. Pinnated animals have fingers which are 
never moved. Why isthis? The reason is, that 
these organs, though not necessary to the mode of 
existence of the animals, are retained because they 
relate to the fundamental characteristics of their 
class. ‘‘The organ remains, not for the perform- 
ance of a function, but with reference to a plan;” as 
in architecture the same external combinations 
which mark the style to which a building belongs 
are often retained for the sake of symmetry and 
harmony of proportion, when they serve no practi- 
cal object. 

Now here is a great fact, true not only as re- 
gards living animals, but in respect to fossil spe- 
cies of former geological epochs, which carry the 
mind back into an incalculable remoteness of time 
—the fact, namely, that all organized beings were 
made on four different plans of structure. These 
are types, ideas; the question is, Can we discrimin- 
ate between these types and the classes in which 
the four plans of structure are carried out in actu- 
alorganizations? If we can thus discriminate, we 
of course lift the question out of matter into mind. 
We pass from organization to the Thought and 
Will that organized. In all affairs under human 
control we are accustomed to take this step. At 
whatever point we view a fact or event, we trace 
it back through all the stages of its progress to the 
invisible thought which contrived it, and the in- 
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visible will that bade it be. We never hesitate, 
when we discern a plan carried practically out in 
human affairs, to give the plan a previous ideal ex- 
istence in the mind of its human originator. Ifwe 
should reason in practical affairs, as some natural- 
ists reason in regard to the origin of organized be- 
ings, we should insist that no one had the logical 
right to pass beyond the steam-engine, which is a 
plan carried out, to the mind of James Watt, where 
it previously existed in idea. 

Now Mr. Agassiz has demonstrated that all ani- 
mals, both of living and extinct species, which 
have come under the notice of naturalists, exhibit 
the marks of these four plans of structure, and of 
no more, however infinitely diversified they may 
be in their details of structure. The number of 
existing species is at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand, with innumerable living representatives; 
and there is every reason to suppose that the num- 
ber of extinct species is at least as great. Thus, 
from the beginning, through geological epochs 
which rival in time the marvels of astronomy in 
space, and under all the physical conditions and 
changes of the planet, we perceive four ideas con- 
trolling the structure of all organized beings. 
Leaving out of view the difficulty of supposing 
- that physical elements should possess creative in- 
telligence to originate animal life, we may still 
ask, without profanity, Where, in Heaven’s name, 
did they get the memory? In each epoch they 
would have to create anew, for the previous ani- 
mals had left no living representative to hint the 
secret of their structure to the wild elemental phi- 
losophers who were called upon to extemporize 
animal life after the old plans. They would have 
to recollect the mode in which they did it in the 
elder time. What is this but a misuse of terms— 
a willful naming of one thing by the appellation 
of another—a projection of qualities, characteristic 
of intelligent forces, upon forces which are unin- 
telligent and necessitated ? 

Mr. Agassiz therefore insists that these four 
plans of structure correspond to four ideas in the 
Creator’s mind, which are independent of the ani- 
mal forms in which they are carried out. It is 
impossible for us to condense the facts and argu- 
ments by which, in thirty-one weighty chapters, 
he proceeds to show that, from whatever point we 
survey animal life, we are inevitably led to a Su- 
preme Personal Intelligence as its cause and sup- 
port—to an intelligence whose working in the 
animal creation exhibits ‘thought, considerate 
thought, combining power, premeditation, presci- 
ence, omniscience.” Throughout this portion of 
his essay we continually feel the power and com- 
prehensiveness of his mind, both in the graceful 
ease with which an immense weight and affluence 
of knowledge is borne, and the vigorous felicity 
with which it is wielded in the service of ideas. 
There is no branch of his subject in which he does 
not show himself the master of his materials. The 
most confused facts fall into order and relation, 
and readily support principles they were at first 
supposed to deny, when subjected to the scrutiny 
of his penetrating intelligence. His chapters on 
the simultaneous existence of the most diversified 
types under identical circumstances ; on the repe- 
tition of identical types under the most diversified 
circumstances ; on the unity of plan in otherwise 
highly diversified types ; on the correspondence in 
the details of structure in animals otherwise en- 
tirely disconnected; on the various degrees and 





different kinds of relationship among animals; on 
their gradation of structure; their range of geo- 
graphical distribution; on the serial connettion in 
structure of those widely scattered on the globe's 
surface; on the relation between their size and 
structure, and between their size and the mediums 
in which they live; on the permanency of specific 
peculiarities in all organized beings ; on their hab- 
its, metamorphoses, duration of life, succession, 
standing, rank, and development : these are all fer- 
tile in original thought and exact observation, and 
ail swell the grand cumulative argument with 
which he rigorously connects organized beings 
with their Divine Source. It seems to us that he 
does not leave a loose or broken link in the whole 
chain of his reasoning. 

The second portion of his essay is devoted to a 
systematic description of the leading groups of ex- 
isting animals, as a foundation for a natural sys- 
tem of classification ; and the third portion to an 
elaborate exposition and examination of the prin- 
cipal systems of zoology from Aristotle to Von 
Baer. His definitions of the divisions of what he 
calls the natural system of classification are clear 
and exact. Branches or types are characterized 
by the plan of their structure ; classes, by the man- 
ner in which that plan is executed, as far as ways 
and means are concerned; orders, by the degrees 
of complication of that structure ; families, by their 
form as far as determined by structure ; genera, by 
the details of the execution in special parts; and 
species, by the relations of individuals to one an- 
other, and to the world in which they live, as well 
as by the proportion of their parts, their ornamen- 
tation, etc. All other divisions are but limitations 
of these. The representatives of these divisions 
are perishable individuals. If we select a living 
animal, we find that it has in its structure all the 
marks by which we assign it, not only to a certain 
species and genus, but to an order, family, class, 
and type ; and this classification is not arbitrary, a 
human device for simplifying our knowledge, but 
the detection in the object itself of peculiarities di- 
vinely impressed on its structure. Thus, in the 
animal kingdom, God himself has combined unity 
and simplicity with the vastest diversity ; and the 
study of Natural History is not merely the con- 
templation of His works, but of His ideas and 
method—a study, therefore, in which the spirit of 
meekness and awe can be united with a depth, 
reach, daring, and amplitude of thought, compared 
with which the speculations of the selfish and skep- 
tical school of natural philosophers appear feeble, 
and petty, and pert. The greatness of a philoso- 
pher is to be measured by what he suggests and 
aims after as well as by what he discovers, and he 
never seems so great as when he uses his powers 
in attempting to follow the indications in nature 
of a Creative Intelligence infinitely greater than 
himself. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Agassiz’s 
processes and results are curiously contradictory 
of the dictum of that self-chosen legislator of sci- 
ence, Auguste Comte. We have been assured, 
over and over again, by the champions of the Phi- 
losophie Positive, that Mr. Comte’s law of the evo- 
lution of scientific thought is incontrovertible. Ev- 
ery branch of knowledge, according to this law, 
passes through three stages: first, the theological 
or supernatural, in which phenomena are referred 
to supernatural agents as their causes, the princi- 
ple being the same whether the divine source of 
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things is sought in fetichism or theism , second, the 
metaphysical, or transitional stage, in which a pas- 
sage is made from divine persons to personified 
abstractions, which are supposed to underlie, ani- 
mate, and produce phenomena—and as the highest 
conception of the supernatural stage is God con- 
sidered as cause, so the highest conception of the 
metaphysical stage is Nature, considered as force ; 
third, the positive stage, in which all inquiry after 
causes and essences is discarded, God and Nature 
are expelled from phenomena, and things are clas- 
sified according to their invariable relations of 
succession and similitude. The hope of the posi- 
tivist is, that the various laws with which he now 
contents his understanding will, in the progress 
and perfection of science, be found to be the ex- 
pression of one general and all-inclusive Law. 
There are, therefore, three modes of viewing facts 
and relations : the first, which represents the infan- 
cy of a science, regards God as the Creator, the 
second regards Nature as the soul, and the third 
regards Law as the regulator, of phenomena. The 
highest conception of the positivist, if individual- 
ized, would represent the universe under the care 
of a colossal poli , whose busi was to pre- 
serve order. At present the positivist admits that 
he has only seen some of the inferior police, but he 
thinks the glorious hope may be not unreasonably 
indulged that ages after he is rotten humanity will 
catch a glimpse of the master constable himself. 
By the limitation of the human faculties it is im- 
possible for him to pass to any other orders of gov- 
ernment. If he keeps within the circle of the 
knowable, he stops at the constable ; to superstition 
and metaphysics belong the absurdity of asserting 
that the constable is not ultimate, but implies a 
governor and a sovereign! 

Now, in the ‘Essay on Classification,” Mr. 
Agassiz has certainly indicated his right to be 
ranked with positive philosophers as far as the ob- 
servation, discovery, and verification of laws is 
concerned. He is true throughout to facts and 
the relations of facts, to those *‘ invariable relations 
of succession and similitude’’ which the objects of 
his science bear to each other. He reaches posi- 
tive conclusions, which there is every probability 
that future additions to natural history will con- 
firm. He knows every thing which the positivists 
of zoology—positivists after the idea of Comte— 
have observed and demonstrated. He has taken 
the science as left by them, and carried it forward ; 
and both as an anatomist and embryologist, as an 
observer of the structure of animals and as an ob- 
server of their development, he has put on immov- 
able foundations the great law that all animals are 
organized upon four different plans of structure, 
and grow up according to four different modes of 
development. He has corrected the errors, in mat- 
ters of fact, of many naturalists of Comte’s school 
of thinking, who, while they are never weary of 
stigmatizing the influence of theological and meta- 
physical theories in corrupting science, have them- 
selves unconsciously misread facts by viewing them 
in the light of misleading theories. And after 
showing, as Mr. Agassiz has done, that the various 
divisions of the system of classification he espouses 
exist in Nature, are independent of the human 
mind, and are confirmed by observation and ex- 
periment, it will not do to say that the science of 
zoology itself is not yet in the positive stage. How, 
then, are we to account for the fact that Mr. Agas- 
siz reverses the “inevitable” evolution of scientific 








thought? How shall we explain the problem that 
he passes frvm the positive stage to the supernat- 
ural, instead of to the positive from the supernat- 
ural? It may be hinted—and tolerance and char- 
ity are not always accompaniments of scientific 
infidelity—that he does it in deference to popular 
prejudice, and not in obedience to the evidence of 
objective truth. This insinuation deserves to be 
considered somewhat at length. 

And first, we admit the paramount importance, 
in the investigation of the facts of creation, of that 
independence of thought which is based on cour- 
ageous character. Cowardice paralyzes the noblest 
powers; and we own to an instinctive sympathy 
with every man who, in stating the conscientious 
results of thought and research, is honored with a 
how] of execration from that large body of persons 
who suppose that religion is only safe when it is 
under the guardianship of ignorance and unreason. 
But we do not think that the fear of rousing theo- 
logical prejudice is the kind of fear that a man of 
science is now in most danger of regarding. He 
is more tempted to yield to that refined form of 
cowardice which makes him apprehensive of of- 
fending the prejudices of his order. A theological 
leaning in his scientific speculations is likely to 
expose him to the suspicions of his peers in science, 
and withdraw from him the signs of that subtle 
freemasonry by which leading minds recognize 
each other. In France, where eminence in the 
physical and mathematical sciences is the measure 
of intellectual ability, there is a strong scientific 
prejudice against mixing up natural science with 
natural theology ; and France has done much to 
give the tone to the scientific world. It would be 
horrible, if it were not comical, to notice the grav- 
ity with which the savans of the great nation have 
withdrawn their patronage from the Deity. Even 
Cousin, in his metaphysical opposition to the ma- 
terialistic tendencies of French thought, excogi- 
tates a Deity who is rather a belle effet of philo- 
sophic rhetoric than an object of worship; and he 
treats Christianity as a man of charming manners 
would treat a pretty child, making philosophy 
most condescendingly hold out its hand to her! 
In the middle of the last century the very valets of 
the French men of science considered belief in God 
the mark of a vulgar mind. Infidelity was prat- 
tled by fops just as superstition was prattled by 
devotees. Free and liberal minds, so called, be- 
came members of an intellectual aristocracy, of 
which atheism, blatant or latent, was the condition 
of admittance. At present God is not so much 
denied as ignored. French science professes to 
get along very well without Him. Religion, as 
far as respects its relations to the intellect, is re- 
garded as a sign of weakness, hypocrisy, or fear ; 
and the fear of being thought a coward operates to 
convert many natural philosophers into cowards. 
To avoid the imputation of superstition they often 
hesitate to follow the natural action of their under- 
standings. We therefore consider that Mr. Agas- 
siz, as far as respects the public opinion of the sci- 
entific world—which is the public opinion to which 
he naturally pays most heed—will rather lose caste 
than gain fame among scientific naturalists by in- 
sisting so strenuously as he does on the theological 
aspects of his science. Especially will he be made 
the object of ridicule for his belief in the interfer- 
ence of God, as Creator, in each geological epoch— 
a doctrine which will be considered by many as 
equivalent to introducing miracles into science, and 
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as carrying it back to the most besotted supernat- 
ural stage of knowledge. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. Agassiz overcame 
a temptation, rather than yielded to one, when he 
broke through the technical limitations of his sci- 
ence, and passed from laws to ideas, and from ideas 
to God. But we have stronger proof, that no de- 
sire to propitiate popular prejudices induced hing 
to run the risk of offending scientific prejudices, in 
the qualities of character impressed on his work 
itself. The task of criticism is not merely to apply 
laws but discern natures ; and certainly Mr. Agas- 
siz, in the “‘ Essay on Classification,” has exhibited 
himself as clearly as he has exhibited his subject. 
An honest, sturdy, generous, self-renouncing love 
of truth, and willingness to follow whithersoever 
it leads—to atheism, if the facts force him that way; 
to theism, if the facts conduct him to God—this is 
the characteristic which his broad and open nature 
has stamped unmistakably on his page. Every 
sentence speaks scorn of intellectual reserves, and 
innocence of intellectual guile. And it is this 
truthful spirit animating his labors which gives to 
his results no small portion of their value and sig- 
nificance; for falseness in the character is likely 
in the end to become falseness in the intellect ; and 
a thinker on the great themes which interest all 
mankind is shorn of his influence if his qualities 
of disposition are such as to cast doubts on his men- 
tal honesty, and to put his readers continually on 
their guard against observations he is supposed 
capable of making willfully inaccurate, and rea- 
sonings he is supposed capable of making willfully 
fallacious. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

OOD-MORNING, kind friends, and a happy 

New Year! 

To-day is the very fellow of yesterday. It 
would take sharp eyes to see that the world had 
changed in any thing; but there isa change. A 
name is a change, a feeling is a change. It is no 
longer fifty-seven, it is fifty-eight. We are not the 
same. The Easy Chair is older, but it prays you 
may not discover any signs of decay. A virtuous 
Chair would hope, like wine, to improve with years; 
and that when the moment of separation with its old 
and long-familiar friends arrives, it may be said of it, 
still as of old wine, that the last taste was the best. 

Editors and ministers are busy just now. They 
are mending their pens and their memories, both 
to record what has happened during the year, and 
to moralize upon the result. Let the Easy Chair 
do likewise. It is itself its own pulpit and edito- 
rialcolumn. It speaks ex cathedra. It looks with 
other furniture upon the great pageant of the world, 
leans on its own arms, and walks upon its own legs. 
It backs itself up. It has bottom—how else could 
it be Easy? Ah! fond old Chair, having Bottom 
hast thou also Titania, and what thou hearest is it 
with asses’ ears? 

Let us talk of the year that is gone. We will 
not parade a chronicle of events, nor draw the mor- 
al from all. Is not our name Easy, and is that not 
the character of our conversations? Great things 
have happened at home and abroad. History re- 
cords no year better worth living in than the one 
just gone. The world was not used up when we 
came, and it will be quite as fresh when we are 
gone. Dip into any old history—into Machiavelli, 
into Thuanus, into old Stowe, and Holinshed—and 








you will find the same intense feeling of life, the 
supreme superiority of the present moment of which 
we are conscious. 

The diocese of the Easy Chair pity the friends 
of Lorenzo de Medici for supposing they lived in 
such a happy period, when really they were living 
in a cloud of political uncertainty and national con- 
test. But how different is it with us? Instead 
of petty battles at Imola and Faenza, at Pisa and 
Milan, we are contemporary with great wars in 
the Crimea, in India, in China—and where next ? 
Signor Nicolo Machiavelli was a very unscrupu- 
lous statesman, and Signor Cesar Borgia a villain. 
Did villainy and unscrupulosity perish with those 
Signori? There are poetic theologians who assure 
us that every man’s life repeats the whole story of 
the creation and history of the world: that he eats 
the forbidden fruit, is expelled from the Garden, is 
confounded in building his Babel, is dispersed into 
the four quarters of heaven, builds his Greece and 
Rome, sees the Cross in the clouds and founds the 
Eastern empire, then sinks into Dark Ages and des- 
olation, becomes Pope of Rome and restores Greek 
learning and fosters the arts, until finally he pro- 
tests and struggles and conquers, and finally emerg- 
es a finished gentleman of the nineteenth century, 
having previously discovered America, and cut off 
the King’s head. 

The logic of the myth is, that America is Para- 
dise regained, and the present year of grace is the 
Millennium. This was perhaps not strictly true 
of fifty-seven, but let us hope better things of fifty- 
eight. If every man in the world would take hold 
and resolve it should be so, it would be so. The 
Millennium is always possible, if you suppose man- 
kind—as butter is, if you suppose cream. At 
this moment it is, perhaps, only cream. Churn 
vigorously for fifteen minutes, and by the time 
your bread is baked you have fresh butter for it. 
So, now, we have only mankind. But turn to, 
and make them what they can be, and you have 
churned out a Millennium. 

Politics and political events of the year we do 
not discuss. The head of our respected Collector 
knows whether the Chair that has to do with poli- 
tics is Easy. Perhaps a contemplative Easy Chair 
has its opinions even upon questions in the great 
debatable region of politics. If it has, it is able 
to keep them. But when it sallies forth for its 
monthly chat with its friends, it has other matters 
of discourse. It wishes to sit down by the family 
fire, to show itself under the friendly evening lamp, 
to let the newspapers be laid aside, and to converse, 
not to debate. Debate is good; great questions 
compel discussion ; but when the Easy Chair drops 
in for a friendly evening call, do you think it is 
going to subject itself to being thrust into the fire 2 
Hath not an Easy Chairarms? Hath not an Easy 
Chair legs? Hath not an Easy Chair a back? 
Do you think an Easy Chair can not feel the fire ? 
How do you know but it has felt it, and is like a 
burned child? 

Then again there wasCranmer. He feared the 
fire, but he held his hand in it. Perhaps for the 
year ensuing it would be well for the reader to take 
Cranmer for a model rather than Shylock. 





Ax observant Easy Chair, however it may de- 
plore its own poverty, has no very profound re- 
spect for the morals of business, or the humanity 
of riches. It perceives that it is still difficult for 
camels to go through the eyes of needles. Its heart 
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is not wont to swell with peculiarly lofty emotions | for doing the work of the city most cheaply, but 
when it stumps along in the shadow of Wall Street | for doing the work expensively by partisans of its 
palaces. It does not feel that the spirit of that |own— preferring those partisans even when they 
region is any more a continuation or practice of | would not do the work but for twice as much as the 
the spirit preached in the edifice which fronts the | sum for which others were willing to do it. 
head of the street, than that its architecture isa} But the good Alcalde, or chief of the city, sighed 
prolongation of Trinity Church. In truth, Broad-| to see the corruption that prevailed around him. 
way, at the head of Wall Street—Trinity on the one | He was called The New Broom—because he swept 
side with its significance, and the street upon the away all kinds of dishonesty and chicanery, and, 
other with its significance—seems to the feeble in- | forgetting himself, aimed only at the good of the 
tellects of this Chair as broad and impassable a| city. But when, at length, great disaster fell upon 
gulf as could well be, and that not by reason of | | Spain, and she was entangled i in commercial ruin, 
the omnibuses. | then the good Alcalde was carried away by his own 
But if it does not believe Dives to be a saint be-| benevolence. His heart swelled until it encroach- 
cause he has great piles of shekels, it certainly | ed upon his head, and his sense fell a victim to his 
does not suppose him to be necessarily a sinner for | sensibility. 
that reason. Nor will any sensible man or Chair The soul of the good Alcalde was wrung with 
ever hold that the pieces of gold in the rich man’s | sympathy for the suffering poor who were thrown 
purse are so many drops of the poor man’s blood. out of employment, and beheld:a hard winter be- 
Yet there is always this jealousy lurking in the | fore them. Knowing that his own private means 
darkest corners of the popular mind like a savage | —which had been slowly and honestly amassed, 
monster, and he is a public criminal who tempts it | and which he gave away in extravagant abund- 
forth into action. In the decrepit days of Rome, | ance—would not purchase flour and meat for all 
and in all the dark hours of revolution and social | the poor of the city, he desired that the city itself 
confusion, the appeal to this prejudice has been al-| should do it. Overcome by his philanthropy, he 
ways sufficient to excite bloodshed and anarchy, | did not remember that he and his associates were 
but never has it achieved a solitary good result. | trustees of funds for certain purposes, and could 
And when the appeal has been made, it was always | not spend the money of the citizens just as they 
either by an impracticable and ignorant philan- | pleased. Full of Christian charity, he did not 
thropic enthusiast, or a demagogne who preferred | know that if the city might feed one class, it would 
his own chance of advancement to the public | have to feed all—that if he gave bacon to the 





peace. | makers of tenpenny nails he would also be called 
Listen, then, to a story of long ago: the tradi- | upon to give bread to the makers of tacks. Blind- 
tion of the good Alcalde. ed by benevolence, the good Alcalde did not per- 


There was a city in Spain sadly misruled. It ceive that he was attacking the very foundation 
was in those remote and childish day s of the world | of the popular government upon which the city 
when even grave men suppvesed that people could | rested; for it is despots who feed and amuse their 
govern themselves, and before the wholesome and | subjects, in order that they may tyrannize over 
restraining influences of the most Holy Inquisition | | them withcut resistance. 
had cherished all that was noblest in human char- | ‘*Now, citizens,” said the good Alcalde to the 
acter, and developed that manly independence, and | men who were trying to get honest work for hon- 
intellectual freedom, and religious temper, which | est wages, ‘‘ now the winter is coming on, and you 
have given the Spaniards their just celebrity, so | will find it impossible to procure employment. 
constantly maintained, in every domain of litera-| You and your families, in dreary hovels, will have 
ture and art, and that eminence of moral conduct | no fire or food. But close by you, in splendid pal- 
which is among the least of the praises of the hu- | aces, are men who never work, and who roll indo- 
mane and Godly Holy Office. lently in luxury. You are a great deal stronger 

It has been urged, indeed, that the popular ex-| than they are; you earn your money more right- 
cesses of those earlier days were favorable to hu-| eously than they do. You can break open their 
man progress, because, say the Catholic Doctors, | doors, and cut their throats, and steal their money, 
if the people of those times had governed them-| and their roast beef, if you choose—and hunger has 
selves wisely, the Holy Office, with its attendant | no law.” 
train of blessings, could never have found an en- The good Alcalde, an enthusiast of generosity 
trance into the country; but, /aus Deo! the Al-| and philanthropy, ended ; and the poor people said 
mighty educes good from evil, and makes even the | among themselves, ‘‘ Hold! that is true. We 
shortcomings of men to praise Him. never thought of that. Let us try the doors, 

The moral of which observation of the Doctors | whether they be strong, and the roast beef, wheth- 
seems to be, that if any city should ever try that | er it be tough.” 
childish business of governing itself, it must take| But the tradition relates that as they were on 
great care low it governs, lest by license and ex-| the march to the attack, the Diet caused work to 
travagance an opening be made, and an excuse | be furnished and stayed their arms. And when the 
suggested for the formation of institutions which | people had done the work, they returned to the 
may be in themselves a great deal better (as, for| Diet for more; and when any workman, of any 
example, the Holy Inquisition may be much bet-/| kind, fell out of labor, he repaired straightway to 
ter than a system of religious toleration), but | the Diet and demanded it. If the Diet demurred 
which, however better they may be, are quite in-| the workmen elevated a banner, on which was in- 
compatible with the preceding state of things. scribed ‘* Work or Death!” So the Diet squeezed 

Thus, then, there was a city in Spain sadly mis-| the people with overwhelming taxes to supply 
ruled—and yet it was ruled by the people. They | work, and pay for work, to those who demanded. 
paid enormous taxes, and yet no man was secure | The populace became turbulent and tyrannical, as 
of his life or property. They elected a Diet to reg- | happened always under such circumstances in old- 
ulate expenses, and the Diet spent the money, not | er countries. The Diet was compelled to raise and 
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support an army to control the laborers they em- 
ployed ; until, at last, the army and the laborers 
uniting, destroyed the Diet, possessed themselves 
of the city, and after a long period, in which pros- 
perity and peace were unheard of, the most Holy 
Inquisition came sailing in over a sea of blood, and 
the foolish little city was disciplined by that benign 
institution. 
But just before these events and this final fall, 
some friends of the good Alcalde said, in an open 
meeting of the citizens, 

‘* We must forgive the mistaken virtue and char- 

ity which lead straight to anarchy and blood. But 
an insanity of virtue is still dangerous; and ought 
we not to take good care that lunatics, however 
well-meaning and humane, are not put into re- 
sponsible situations? A city like ours, with so 
much positive ignorance and crime to manage, 
ought to consider seriously whether it can afford to 
gratify its fondness for philanthropic propositions 
and sympathies, when that gratification imperils 
the actual well-being of the citizens.” 

But this harangue, which had an aristocratic 
tone, and seemed to reprove the sentiments of the 
good Alcalde, was not tolerated fora moment. All 
the honest people who wished a peaceable and eco- 
nomical government took sides with the good Al- 
calde—“ because,” said they, “‘ although his heart 
may be too tender, and his sympathies too irrepress- 
ible, yet how much better is benevolence, even mis- 
guided, than deliberate dishonesty!” And all the 
people who sneered at political principle, and who 
preferred party to decency or good government — 
who declared that it made no difference who was 
Alcalde, because all men were rascals alike—togeth- 
er with ignorant people lately arrived in Spain, and 
all the bullies and rioters of the city, arrayed them- 
selves against the good Alcalde. 

It was all in vain, however; for in this world, 
and especially in Spain, virtue is always triumph- 
ant. The good Alcalde was retained, and he and his 
Diet had their way, although, as has been already 
related, out of his philanthropy came chaos, and 
out of his charity confusion. 

** But, laus Deo!” quoth an old Spanish Father, 
**it appears that the men of that city knew so lit- 
tle of the principles of their own government, and 
so perversely refused to study History—declaring 
that they were an exceptional people, and that, in 
their coarse phrase, ‘ History might go hang’—that 
it is no wonder their ignorance and credulity were 
overruled, for the benefit of mankind, and of the 
most Holy Office which, in its great goodness, hath 


posed to muskets is simply ferocity. Hunger in 
the state is simply despair, and when its real pres- 
sure is felt, the advance of its columns is like the 
sudden and overwhelming rise of the tide in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

That made the curious and doubtful interest of 
the processions and meetings in the autumn, and 
in that lies the moral which we can now draw from 
those meetings. In this country, so long as labor 
is plenty and well paid, and food is consequently 
easily accessible, there is little danger of a serious 
or permanent revolt among the citizens. Hence 
the troubles of last June could not be regarded as 
very serious. At the worst a few volleys would 
end them. But in November the times were so 
sadly disjointed, that when swarms of people crowd- 
ed through the streets and into the Parks crying, 
‘“‘Bread or Death!’ there was room enough for 
the suspicion that there might be such real, sting- 
ing, griping hunger in the city, that all that hun- 
ger has done in other countries and times it would 
do here. 

There is a certain philosophy in these events. 
In countries where a few rule, or one man rules, 
it is not always difficult for a skillful conspirator 
to overturn the government and rule himself; but 
where we all have an equal interest in the state, 
and understand that if we are out of power it is 
because there is a majority of numbers against us, 
there is nothing that can reverse the order of things 
but a moral sentiment suddenly seizing the people, 
or the grinding point of hunger and actual personal 
deprivation. 

But—and this is the special sermon of the Easy 
Chair to all hard working men who, it hopes, find 
some repose and recreation in its embrace—this 
state of actual destitution must be limited to the 
city. Consequently, if the laborers of New York, 
driven to desperation, should take up arms and 
sack the stores, how long would the supplies last 
them? and how long before their rising would be 
smothered in their own blood? Any speaker in 
Tompkin’s Square might justly have said, *‘I’d as 
lief be shot down as starved down,” and therefore 
try to seize a loaf to satisfy his present hunger. 
Yes, and when he is shot down, how has he helped 
his family? It is a dreadful case that he should 
be forced to the alternative; but he ought to see 
that it is a great deal better that he should run 
the risk of starving for himself than the risk of a 
riot for his family. 

Of course, as hunger is unreasoning, he will not 





lately appointed a solemn auto da fé, whereat five 
blasphemers will be burned at the stake, for sacri- 
legiously refusing to believe in the efficacy for sav- 
ing souls of the holy relic in the cathedral, which, 
as all the faithful know, is a piece of the paring of 
the sacred thumb-nail of the most blessed saint, 
his Holiness Pope Alexander VI., the virtuous 
Rodrigo Borgia.” 

There is good reading in many an old chronicle. 
But, after all, it is a waste of time ; for why should 
a man devote the leisure which would enable him 
to zead the last novel to perusing pages whose les- 
sons have no bearing upon his daily life, like the 
advertisements of Parr’s Pills and the Corn Doctor 
in the daily journals? 


Honcer is the most unreasoning thing in the 
world, and the most formidable. It flouts remon- 


ider this when he is pinched. But as he reads 
these words now calmly and quietly after his sup- 
per, let him understand the case, so that when he 
marches after a banner with the motto of ‘‘ Bread 
or Death!” he may know just what he is doing, 
and how it is going to help those he loves, and 
would die for. 





Ir you have ever watched a particular dande- 
lion in a field deprived gradually of its golden 
rays, and left a little cloud of gossamer upon the 
stalk, and have then seen it whirled aloft and 
away, torn and scattered upon thorny bushes, and 
dashed into annihilation upon an angry stream, 
were you not reminded of the hapless thing as you 
read the report of a case of shame which filled the 
eager newspapers in the autumn? 

There is something so pitiful in the circumstance 
of a forlorn woman, however foolish and even faith- 





strance, and laughs guns to scorn. Hunger op- 


less she may have been, who is suddenly struck by 
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the scorn of the world, against which she can offer 
no more resistance than the gossamer of the dande- 
lion to a November storm, that the Easy Chair 
has no right to leave a word unspoken which, now 
that the immediate interest of the case has gone 
by, may arrest the attention—might it even hope 
the steps—of some similar thoughtless butterfly. 

If we measure our sinlessness by the quantity 
of stones we generally throw, what an immaculate 
generation it is! But this time the victim was in 
a situation so appealingly wretched, that nobody 
could be found quite virtuous enough to stone her, 
while, as was only just, the name of her paramour 
has become a proverb of incredible infamy and un- 
speakable shame. 

Think of it, Thistledown, even you, pretty and 
smiling Thistledown, who love your flounces, and 
your flirtations, and your primrose gloves. It was 
not the matter of a t. Great sh grow 
from little infamies. The things so small that they 
are not worth talking about become catastrophes 
so sad that they can not decently be mentioned. 
You have not escaped the eye of the Easy Chair 
as you frolicked and wantoned, skipped and smiled 
along your easy way. To be “fast,” just a lit- 
tle, to be noted as a gay girl, to astonish every 
day with a pretty audacity, with a fresh toilet, or 
an intenser flirtation. To believe that life was a | 
long season at Saratoga, and you the belle at its | 
ball—behold the sum of your feeling and your am- 
bition! 

But, Thistledown, the moment you had met a 
man to flirt with (and how could you tell his kind 
from that of other men?), who was “smart” enough 
to conceive and execute meannesses so vile that 
he was sure nobody could ever be suspected of 
them, what was to become of you? What is to 
become of you if such is still the game of your life, 
and it is only a question of time when you do meet 
him? 

Men are so much worse than you can believe! 
They are capable of holding you in such abject | 
slavery, of which your own weak fears and foolish | 
passions are the chains. Flirtation is, of all games, 





the most dangerous, not so much because it may | 


break your heart, as because it may ruin your | 
honor and the happiness of those who love you; 
and there is rarely a flirtation in which the man 
is not the master. Even if he be not so, the world | 
will not consider him otherwise. W! hen he turns | 
aside, and quits you for another flower, the pity | 
of the ‘‘ world” is poured out upon you, and the 
lees of such pity, which come last and cover you, 
are contempt. 

But if you are not a girl, but a married woman, 
then, you poor little Thistledown, what possible 
chance have you? 


You are introduced to Bluster, and you think 


him a handsome, stylish man, or an intellectual 


man, or any kind of man that you choose to make | 


your hero represent. 

—Husband? Well, husband is at home, and | 
you are sure he would be delighted to have you | 
attended by such a perfectly comme il faut gentle- 
man. Besides it is so lonely here (let us suppose 
Paris), and really a married woman, unprotected, 
ought to have a friend to call upon. 

How long before he is your lover? How long} 
before he knows it, and you know it, even if no- 
thing has been said, but only sung, and looked, 
and insinuated in every tone of the voice, in every | 
glance of the eye, in every movement of the body, | 
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in going and coming, in all the most delicate, and 
airy, and persuasive ways? 

Now, Thistledown, you may have married un- 
happily, you may not love your husband, your 
husband may be unkind to you, you may or may 
not be a mother, and for all these reasons you 
may have found excuses for toying with Bluster 
until you discover that you have given him your 
heart, that he has fascinated you, and does with 
you what he will. You may even have said to 
yourself, ‘I am.a human being, born with a right 
to happiness (and every man and woman is, spite 
of Professor Teufelsdréckh), and endowed with af- 
fections that may secure that happiness. I am 
unhappily mated ; and now comes the hero with 
whom I was born to be satisfied, and with whom 
life becomes a rapture,” etc., etc. You can find it 
in the poorer kind of French novels. 

Now if you believe in your love deeply enough 
to follow wherever it leads, you may at once leave 
every thing behind, and fly with Bluster to the an- 
tipodes. Such a course compels faith in your sin 
cerity, and shows that you are not playing at a 
ghastly travesty of the most solemn human rela- 
tions. But, under all the circumstances, ought 
you to go? Granting the worst, ought you to go? 
Have you no other duties than those to your lover 
| and to yourself? If you have married a man you 
| did not love, ought you to eseape the penalty ? 
Would a noble woman shirk the consequences of 
her own fault? Have you no duties to friends and 
relations, whose hearts will be tried and torn by 
your flight? If you have children, you clearly 
commit a crime in going. 

But suppose you don’t mean to fly ; that you are 
going to bewail your hard fate and enjoy all the 
immunities and consideration of a faithful wife, 
while you gratify all the passion of your heart 
by intimate conversation and correspondence with 
Bluster. 

Then an Easy Chair will only weep over your 
fond fatuity, and remind you of this, that if Bhus- 
| ter be an honorable man, no such man will allow 
| himself to be wheedled by his love for a woman 
| into exposing that woman to the chance of expos- 
ure and shame. If he continue the intimacy, 
j even although it be not, in the technical sense, 
| criminal, you may know that his passion is stron- 
| ger than his respect, and such feeling is not love; 
| and that, if he be not a knave, as he probably is, 
| he is a weak man, who will sooner or later betray 
| you. 
| Then weakness is next to crime. The moment 

a selfish man, like the paramour in this case, dis- 
| eovers the extent of his despotism, he will use it 
| to the basest ends. Whether actually criminal or 
| not, you are equally lost, and you have sacrificed 
every thing for nothing. Here was a pretty little 
woman, who was a belle at watering-places and 
| had thirty dresses. How many pretty little wo- 
| men who go annually to the same places have any 
| other ambition ? They carry books, do they? In- 
deed! They take the exercise of bowling, and rid 
| ing, and driving? Ah! Then they go to church 
| every Sunday, sometimes twice, and always once. 

Oh! thep an apologetic Easy Chair begs their 

pardon. Then it is clear that they are studious, 
healthy, pious people. Then it is demonstrated 
| that they have no consuming vanities, no belittle- 
ing jealousies and rivalries, no envious ambitions. 
Then it is beyond question that the watering-place 
‘hotels are rather Brobdignagian Sunday-schools 
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or hospitals, where all the Virtues lie-in and pro- 
fusely multiply ; that they are academies of mod- 
esty, economy, and charity, in which this poor 
butterfly we are talking about and her particular 
friend are eminent professors. 

Thistledown, you have read that affidavit, you 
have led this life of thirty dresses and flirtation, 
and you know whither it leads. Shame generally 
comes to your sex through weakness. The very 
bitterness with which you are assailed, after the 
catastrophe, is partly the result of a spiteful jeal- 
ousy that the critic was not bold enough to win the 
éclat—or shame—which you have won. For many 
an uncensured person fancies there is a certain pi- 
quancy in disgrace—until disgrace comes. There 
is Madame Turbidart, whose idiocy is called inno- 
cence, and who has just sense enough to wish she 
dared to be sinful; she would not spare you, This- 
tledown, if once you gave her a chance to censure. 
If you are content with the adulation of fools, you 
will be annihilated by fools in the hour of misfor- 
tune. The poor little woman, who loved to frisk 
and flutter in her flounces and to be “fast’’ with 
wild young men, had as little thought as you have 
of the sad morrow with its dreadful, irreparable 
public disgrace. 

Think of these things, Thistledown. 





Ir is always pleasant to find one’s self in good 
company. Even an old Easy Chair is not above 
the satisfaction arising from the perception that it 
is surrounded by honest, honorable, and fascinating 
companions. Good company promotes good man- 
ners. When Gunnybags invites the Easy Chair to 
dinner, the Chair puts on its most shining conduct, 
so to say, and feels that by the side of Gunnybags’s 
mahogany it should be as polished as possible. So 
if the sagacious reader, being in London, should 
be asked to join the little weekly feast of the men 
who brew the Punch in which the whole world de- 
lights, how natural it would be for him to remem- 
ber the brilliant Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
like that witty, but not very wise, gentleman, 
prepare his impromptus, and elaborate his good 
things. 

How proud and careful—even if a little nervous 
and ambitious — should an Easy Chair be, which 
helps make out the company of which such fa- 
mous people as (the ladies first) Mrs. Gaskell, and 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Wilkie Collins, 
Char'es Reade, and many other most fit and hon- 
orable guests are parts! That is the Easy Chair’s 
happy but dangerous fate in the monthly banquet 
of this magazine. 

In this very number, for instance, it sits by the 
side of Mrs. Gaskell, Thackeray, and Reade. ‘ There 
are no literary companions dearer to the public, nor 
more worthily dear. Thackeray alone is a host— 
alihough, on this occasion, he is but one of many 
guests. He has opened for us his generous sym- 
pathies, his shrewd and kindly observation ; and in 
that sweet Saxon which is the perfection of the 
most exquisite style in our literature, he com- 
mences his story of ‘“‘ The Virginians.” He gives 
it to our monthly feast, with all the rich and racy 
illustrations with which his prompt pencil waits 
upon his pen. It opens with that simple, easy 
power which is the sign of a master. As you read 
the pregnant lines there is a placid and profound 
satisfaction in the conviction that we are contem- 
porary with the still surviving greatness of En- 
glish letters. While such men as he and others 





at our table are writing with all the genial pleni- 
tude of their genius, who dares to sigh for better 
fare— who can persuade himself that other days 
were better than our days? 

More than once the Easy Chair has advised its 
friends to yield to the literary customs of the time. 
The great novelists will write their stories in month- 
ly parts, and they should be read as written. And 
so many of them will write at once, that unless you 
do read them in the monthly parts, you are likely 
to be so appalled by the magnitude of the com- 
pleted work as not to read it at all. 

But if you choose to be perverse and stop your 
ears while ‘Thackeray is repeating his chapter— 
meaning to wait untii you can have it all at once 
—then you may turn to his 1uc'gbbor, Mrs. Gaskell, 
who spins the whole of her yarn together this 
month, or to Wilkie Collins, who will do the same 
next month. 

Whatever your taste, however, you can not es- 
cape satisfaction. The givers of the feast owe it 
to themselves to take care that none of their vast 
company goes away discontented. Their Monthly 
Magazine is like a banquet in a colossal palace. 
From every quarter throng the guests, and from 
every side the good things are gathered to feed 
them. And the great company constantly in- 
creases. Every month there are more and more 
who crowd to the tables, and there is space enough 
and food enough for all. And the hosts are well 
aware that they must spare no pains nor cost in its 
preparation. Wishing well to all others, they will 
do the best they can for themselves. What that 
best is the more than a million monthly guests 
are well aware. Let them also know, and let all 
the other thousands who are yet coming know, that 
if genius, money, energy, and good-will can please 
them, they will be every month more and more 
pleased. 





Tue fall of Delhi was good news for the world. 
The whole Indian campaign, thus far, has shown 
the supremacy of that indomitable English pluck 
which keeps England victorious, spite of the faults 
of her military system, which does not always put 
the right man in the right place. 

Who really wanted England to be beaten, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the hope of a vague ambition in Rus- 
sia and France? There was, as we said last month 
and as all England admitted, at one time serious 
question of the duration of British rule in India. 
It held that great country by military occupation. 
It had not colonized; it had not exterminated; it 
yielded every where, as far as it could, to native 
prejudice and superstition. It was the appeal to 
that superstition which aroused the rebellion. But 
certainly the steady progress of the repression of 
the revolt seems to show that the general policy 
of England in India had not alienated the great 
body of the nation. The leading chiefs in the 
country have remained faithful to the British, and 
the insurrection was almost entirely among the 
Sepoys. It was partly the great uncertainty of- 
the situation of affairs which made the aspect so 
direful and foreboding. From the beginning the 
siege of Delhi seemed to be accepted as the type of 
the war. ‘‘ When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall 
fall.” If Delhi fell, then the insurrection fell with 
it. If Delhi maintained itself, and the besiegers 


were destroyed, then a darker and more disas- 
trous day rose upon India than any this century 
has seen. 
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But during the Crimean campaign and these 
first months of the Indian war, the pure pluck of 
the English has shown itself entirely undiminished. 
The temper, so to say, of the English nature seems 
to be the truest and most delicate of all. In En- 
glish history there is, perhaps, a greater diversity 
and range of character than in the memoirs of any 
other people. From the most degraded grossness, 
up, through every variety of excellence, to the 
most exquisite and sovereign grace and genius, you 
can trace the play of that affluent and restless na- 
ture. There is no chivalry of the Black Prince or 
poetic Percy in romantic ages that is not renewed 
and repeated in the gallantry of Ensign Nubbs in 
the last action. They step out of billiard clubs 
and ball-rooms, out of carpeted parlors and ladics’ 
boudoirs, they turn from waltzing and flirting, and 
the next month, through storms of death, they are 
furiously charging by the six hundred, 

“Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell.” 

So long as this is their spirit they are impregna- 

ble. It is only when the waltz and the boudoi 


modified respect for our political institutions, and 
observes, in a very loud voice, and a tone which is 
very like a sneer, that we are socially a vulgar 
set of spitters, and that the American continent 
floats, in fact, upon saliva. It may be stated, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
American books which treat of England are almost 
without exception—the two most truculent excep- 
tions being Mr. Matt. Ward’s book and Mr. C. Ed- 
wards Lester’s—thoughtful, instructive, just, ad- 
miring, and generous; such, for instance, as Ir- 
ving’s, Coleman’s, Willis’s, Tuckerman’s, Emer- 
son’s, Mrs. Stowe’s, Miss Sedgwick’s, and many 
more; while the most beautiful and poetic pic- 
tures of characteristic English rural life are in the 
“Bracebridge Hall” of Irving, which is certainly 
a companion-piece to the Spectator’s ‘‘ Coverley 
Hall.” But the English books upon America, from 
Fiedler down, are, with some pleasant exceptions, 
captious, undiscriminating, and unjust. We state 
this to show that Jonathan has no more jealousy of 
John than John has of Jonathan. But John ought 





indispose them for the valley of Balaklava that 
Delilah has begun to shear the locks of Samson. 
When London becomes Capua, then England will 
be Carthage. 

When the war in the Crimea began, and indeed 
at intervals during the war, the world was per- 
suaded that France held the sceptre of real power. 
That campaign came near shaking general faith in 
the essential vigor of England. But whatever sus- 
picion the Crimea may have suggested has been 
a good deal removed by the firm attitude of the 
plucky little island, between the Indian war on the 
one hand and the American commercial crash upon 
the other. The gales struck her from the East and 
the West, but she stood steady, and will doubtless 
maintain her footing. 

And surely, by every hope of the future, and by 
all faith in mankind, the mother country and her 
child this side the sea are united. If the future 
of the world, in light and liberty, is not given to 
the Anglo-Saxon race, in the old country and the 
new, where is it to find a protector and a home? 
Occasionally, during the last few years, clouds 
not larger than a man’s hand have stolen above 
the horizon, and foolish wreckers half-hoped for the 
storms that might come out of them. But if there 
be any such thing as a great public morality and 
duty; if there be any such thing as intellectual 
perception; if there be any general prosperity, are 


they not all involved in a permanent peace between | 


these two great powers? 

It is, therefore, an individual duty to maintain 
that peace. Every man should root out of his 
heart whatever weeds of prejudice or jealousy he 
may find growing there. In every English tri- 
umph, in every American success, Englishmen and 
Americans are alike interested. ‘They have the 


tor ber that as he finds plenty of things very 
precious to Jonathan which seem absurd to him, so 
Jonathan must wonder and laugh at many of John’s 
most honored and sacred superstitions. But when 
he laughs he is not a sinner. He may have super- 
stitions enough of his own, but not that particular 
one. The donkeys pity the animals that have 
| Short ears, but then the donkeys ought not to fly 
into a passion with a nightingale who should de- 

clare that the donkey’s voice was not musical, nor 
the nightingale with the donkey who might retort 
that he was only a whistle on two legs, and shaky 
| ones at that. 

The moral is for all of us. We must all have 
our prejudices occasionally wounded, and we can 
not reason about them, because prejudices are un- 
reasonable. If we think there was really an in- 
tention of insult, then we shall naturally part com- 
pany with the insulter; but if we are pretty sure 
| that it was the expression of an honest opinion, we 
| may wince, but we know that we also sometimes 
| touch our neighbor’s sore spots, and we swallow our 
vexation, and a warmer friendship is the reward of 
patience. 











A FRIGHTENED friend in the country writes to 
the Easy Chair for advice about several anonymous 
| letters he has lately received. He wishes to know 
| what should be done about it, and whether he 
| should make his will at once, and not venture out 

in the evening. He writes: 
“CoLtumBr County 

“Dear Easy Cuatr,—lI’m e’en a’most fright- 
!ened out of my wits. My Golly! we've had a 
| dreffle time up here, we have—me and my Lucindy. 
| They haint been no sich times up to our place since 
| Varnum Plop come home wounded in the small of 
| his back from fighting down in Texas. You see 





same origin, the same language, the same teachers | this is the thing: You know we live up to Columby 
and influences. With all their differences of edu- | County, and we raise chickens as well as they do 
cation and political training, there is at heart, ac- | over in Dutchess County ; and, by thunder! I haint 
knowledged or unacknowledged, the profoundest | no two opinions which is best. Howsever, that 
sympathy ; and if their jealousies and quarrels are | aint nuther here nor there. But when I'd got 
fiercer than those of either with any other nation, | some special roosters, I sent an advertisement to the 
they are like brothers’ differences, which are the | Columby Trumpet and Palladium cf Liberty that I'd 
most bitter of all. | got some chickens wuth havin’, and that those air 

There will be, and must be, and ought to be, | Dutchess County chickens were no better than old 
however, very honest differences of opinion as toa | hens, But I didn’t put my name to it. Gigh! 
great many things, and there will be some, per- | I'd no idee on it at 


how that started on ’em up. 
haps, xot quite so honest. John Bull has a very | all till the next week, when I went to the Trumpet 
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Office to pay for my advertising (and advertising 
is all stuff, for not a darned chicken did it make me 
sell). When I cum to the office, the Editor, who’s 
an awful skeery fellow, said to me : 

“ © Well, aint you a darned pretty chap?’ 

““*Cum, now,’ says I, ‘what d’ye mean by 
that ?’ 

*** Why,’ sez he, ‘you go an’ stick in adver- 
tisements that'll make me to be blowed up like a 
blowed old tin-top meetin’-house, and have my 
head broke for your cussed concerns. Why can’t 
you keep your old chickens to hum, or, ’tany rate, 
not be a pitchin’ into t’other folks’s chickens? Look 
a here, now, see what kind o’ letters I’ve got on 
your account!’ 

**So he handed ’em over to me, and I read ’em ; 
and I send you a taste of one or two on ’em: 

“** Dutcness County. 
“6 To the Editor of the Columbia Trumpet and Pal- 
ladium of Liberty: 

*¢ € Str,—Looking over the columns of your much 
(until now) respected Magazine, I notice a very 
disgraceful remark against our noble chickens, 
which, I assure you, does not speak at all well for 
you or your pamphlet ; and also, let me remark to 
you, that if you were residing in Dutchess you would 
soon have to make tracks, as I have no doubt you 
would, as Columbians are very long-legged as well 
as long-tongued, and are capable of clearing or 
running away sooner than any other county people. 
If I ever was to go to Columbia I would make you 
sorely repent for it. I have no more at present to 
say—but for you to BEWARE! You never hear 
the sons of Dutchess talking against Columbian 
chickens. You never hear such talk from any of 
our people, except from me, who calls you an in- 
fernal scoundrel! and coward! who would dare to 
insult a fowl, and that a chicken of Dutchess Coun- 
ty. Sir, I would knock the sense out of you, if I 
had you in my clutches only for once. Farewell. 

*** A Son or DutcuHEss.’ 
‘* Here’s anuther one, which is perfectly dreffle : 
“*DuronEss County. 

“*¢Sir!!!—You are unworthy of the name. 
You are a villain and coward, who boast of the su- 
periority of your chickens. If we (the Dutchess 
people) were to do the same, we could name 1000’s 
upon 1000’s of chicken victories gained over you 
bloody Columbians. You are no gentleman to talk 
of our most noble chickens, whom we love, and 
whom you have basely insulted. The head roost- 
er of Columbia County is a darn fool, and so is all 
the chickens, and you too. The d—1 take all en- 
emies of our chickens. 

‘** One OF THE Spoons.’ 

** Now, Mr. Easy Chair, when I’d a read these 
things, all so spattery and blotty, I shook’s tho’ I’d 
never cum to. Sez I to the Editor, ‘ What on airth’s 
to be done now? ‘Taint safe to goout nights. Me 
and you'll be skewered up in less’n no time.’ The 
Editor looked darned cross, and sez he, ‘ I’ve nuthin’ 
to do with it. When those Dutchessers cum over 
here I shall jest give you up to °em—that’s all 
aboutit. But, as a friend, I advise you to sen’ down 
and see what the Easy Chair sez; coz it may help 
you out of a heap of trouble.’ I went home, and 
Lucindy said the same thing. She sez she don’t 
dare to go to the wood-house, for like’s not one of 
themere dreffle Spoons Il jump up from behindalog, 
and eat her up, ‘fore she k’n say ‘ Jack Roberson.’ 
You never seed such times as they is to our house 
just now—and what am I todo? Lordy! Lordy! 





you’ve no idee how awful spattery that ere letter 
of one of them Spoons was. I swar to man he must 
be rily. I’m a Varmounter born, and I guess this 
ere letter "Il be the frightin’ of me back. But jest 
please say what you think about it. 
** Yours to command 
with respect, till death, 
** SHEARJASHUB DOOLITTLE.” 

fell, Mr. Doolittle, an Easy Chair is not accus- 
tomed to consider anonymous letters very fearful 
things. To write anonymously to an equally 
anonymous correspondent, a good many miles 
away, and to tell him that if you only had him in 
your town, and had his head under your arm, and 
had somebody to hold him, you would punch his 
head ferociously, is not a very awe-inspiring pro- 
ceeding. The writer of an anonymous letter is 
simply a fool tuo cowardly to be a knave. 

But in this particular case the Easy Chair must 
say that your fling at the chickens of Dutchess 
County was quite uncalled for. It is usually pos- 
sible to tell the truth without putting it into the 
form of an insult; and if in the heat of the mo- 
ment you did put it into that form, you ought not 
to be unwilling, in a cooler moment, to say that, 
while your opinion remains unchanged, you had 
not the remotest intention of insulting any person, 
thing, or chicken. 

Still you may safely go out in the evening. 
Writers of anonymous letters are satisfied to draw 
ink, not blood ; and are themselves, probably, very 
solicitous about venturing out after dark. 

And so, Shearjashub, a happy New Year! Don’t 
insult other people’s chickens ; and, in the express- 
ive words of Runk, ‘‘fare-thee-well !” 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE closed our last month’s mention of other-side 
matters with a little tribute (a flower to a fresh 
grave) to Daniel Manin—or, giving to the name 
its own Venetian mellifluence, let us say, Danielo 
Manini. 

A subscription is now growing, or, rather, has 
grown, in Paris, under the eye and without the 
check of the Imperial Censors, to give to the dead 
hero a monument upon Italian ground; not, in- 
deed, at Venice, where it should stand—where one 
day it will stand—but in that Sardinian portal of 
Italy, Turin, wherein blow, even under the regal 
escutcheons, somewhat of the old Piedmontese 
odors of liberty. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes has, moreover, done 
itself honor by an appreciative article upon the de- 
ceased exile. 

** He knew,” says the Revue, ‘how to make a 
sacrifice of his opinions.” 

Let no man sniff at this as damnatory. It is 
rare praise—all the rarer because so rarely merited. 

Manin had opinions—opinions of his own—about 
what was best for Italy, what was best for Venice; 
opinions with which many brave men and true, 
of Rome, of Piedmont, of Tuscany, could not whol- 
ly agree; but before all—far before the triumph 
of his particular theory—he longed for the enfran- 
chisement of Italy, and, for the attainment of this 
end, was content to sacrifice opinion and to crucify 
his ambition. Let us mark the distinction more 
sharply. Manin was republican; republican in 
his habits, republican in his hopes. His political 


theories were dear to him, and were entertained 
But with him Freedom was, after all, 
If a man fought or 


earnestly. 
a larger name than Republic. 
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thought courageously for Liberty, he did not re- 
gard what crown he might wear. He welcomed 
sceptres in the combat against Tyranny. Himself 
might fall to second rank, or third rank, or no rank 
at all, and Venice become one of a score of feder- 
ated cities, if only the blighting hand of foreign 
despotism were lifted. If only the Mazzinists all 
glowed with this faith, and could join heartily with 
the true men who doubt if a Republic be the only 
panacea, there might be hope still. 

Manin has hardly gone when we have another 
great death to record—that of the General Cavaig- 
nac. He was at his little country-place (you have 
seen the accounts), sauntering out with his fowling- 
piece, when he died suddenly, and fell into his 
servant’s arms. 

The young widow, with a romantic French he- 
roism (British heroism would not wear the roman- 
tic tinge), bore away the body to Paris, in high 
military dress, in her own carriage, seated beside 
it, lavishing vain tenderness, conquering grief by 
hearty utterance and by her romantic sense of 
duty. 

The papers will have told you what array of 
musketry and of banners attended the funeral cor- 
tzge; and how the Prefect of Police, as in the other 
instance of Béranger, became a mourner. But 
Cavaignac, though to the full as honest a Repub- 
lican, was no such street favorite as Béranger. His 
name never called up a shout; he wove no fine 
gloss of words to cover popular sins, but was al- 
ways as stern a disciplinarian as he was honest 
Republican. 

At a time, now ten years gone, when the name 
of Cavaignac was more in the mouths of people 
than it has been since, and we—Sedile antiquum! 
Sedile venerabile! (non nobis licet dicere CATHE- 
DRAM)—speaking of this same General, looking 
out upon this same Paris, under date of September 
21, 1848, sketched him this wise: 

** And who, now, is this Chief, on whom seems 
to hang at this juncture the glory and the destiny 
of France? 

“Three months back, and Cavaignac was a new 
name, appearing only at intervals between the 
leads of the press and under some Algerian ac- 
counts ; it was not of enough importance that one 
should ask, on your side of the water, who is this 
Cavaignac? 

‘* Now, on the contrary, you can not pass a print 
shop but you shall see him in the dress of his gen- 
eralship, or in his African cap, or on his horse, or 


vocate of some eminence, who rendered himself 
obnoxious to the late Government by earnest ad- 
vocacy of Republican principles. 

‘* Eugene, the General, was educated at the Poly- 
technic School, and, in 1830, was simple officer in 
the garrison of Arras, where he was among the first 
to declare for the Charter and Citizen King. 

‘*His own notions, added to a sort of family 
taint, bred for him little favor under the late dy- 
nasty, and it was not till some years after that he 
was shown the favor of an active command in Al- 
geria. 

‘* His successes were not brilliant, but decided. 
He gradually worked his way up to rank of Camp 
Marshal and Commandant of Division. In 1839 
he published a well-written brochure on the Regen- 
cy of Algiers. 

“* At the date of the February Revolution he was 
nominated, by the Provisional Government, Gov- 
ernor of Algiers. 

‘*He commenced his rule firmly but temperate- 
ly, repressing all insurrectionary action, and even 
meeting the enthusiasm of those most earnest to 
change existing laws by a coup de matin with this 
united appeal and reproach: ‘ That energy which, 
grounding its action on mere popular opinion, 
would throw off established duties, I consider a 
detestable energy, and shall repress it with all the 
means in my power.” 

‘* If the spoliators of the Tuileries and the shoe- 
making modelers of the Paris Police had been met 
in the beginning with such strong and temperate 
rebuke, instead of encouragement and promise, the 
Republic might now be un fait accompli, and no 
June mourners going about the streets. 

‘** But our affair is now Cavaignac. 

“* He was elected by a Southern Department to 
the Assembly. 

‘On the 28th of February he was named Gen- 
eral of Division. Another decree of the 20th March 
made him Minister of War. Still, however, he 
chose to remain at Algiers. 

“ A decree of the 29th April called him perempto- 
rily to Paris, to fulfill his duties as member of the 
National Assembly. He bid his African subjects 
adieu, and came, arriving some few days after the 
attempted revolt of the 15th of May. 

“He immediately entered upon his duties as 
Secretary at War, and as ber of the A y- 

‘*His African reputation, the confidence of the 
army, his well-known Republican predilections, as 
well as his position at the head of the War Depart- 


I 








at the tribune: and no plasterer’s shop is plet 
without a copy of him, in statuette and in statue. 

** He had won no such name as Arago for star- 
gazing, or Lamartine for making ‘ Pilgrimages ;’ 
yet now their time, politically, is past, and Cav- 
aignac has the réle. 

“He was a new man, and quick grown; like 
the Republic itself, his political birth was sudden, 
perfect, Minervan. 

“* People read the name once—twice—reflected, 
hesitated, then boldly asked their neighbors who 
the new man could be who held thus suddenly the 
place of the philosopher and poets ? 

‘* He is, then, a soldier—born in Paris, in 1802, 
and now having the effective age of 46. 

‘* His father was an old Conventionnel, and not 
reputed one of the most moderate of his time. His 
brother, Godefroi Cavaignac, better known than 
the father, and, up to the date of the late Revolu- 
tion, better known than the General, was an ad- 





ment, c d to make him the choice of the As- 
sembly in the unfortunate affairs of June. 

‘*As for the appearance of Cavaignac, it is as 
brusque and soldier-like as his character. 

‘* He is tall, with bronzed face, short, crisp hair, 
heavy mustache, stern, almost morose expressidn, 
firm, regular walk, and manner smacking more of 
the camp than the salon. 

“To see him, you would reckon him a man who 
would flinch from no peril, fear no enemy, and for- 
get no friend ; a man who carried about with him 
a fixed determination, as abiding as the rules of his 
camp, and as unalterable as his courage. 

‘*You would single him out to confront danger 
composedly, and feel a conviction that he would 
not turn trifles into serious peril. There is not in 
his countenance any strong expression of defiance 
or of distrust ; and yet there is a great deal in it 
which would make an open enemy falter, and 
which a secret enemy would be afraid to confront. 
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**He has a firm, honest, unpretending look—a 
look as if he would not be easily controlled—less 
easily duped ; and frightened—not at all. 

** Cromwell may come into your mind; but Ca- 
vaignac is not a Cromwell, any more than a Saxon 
is a Frenchman. 

** Cromwell was stout of limb ; Cavaignac is not. 
Cromwell had a leathern face—coarse, heavy, and 
smelling of his brew-vats; Cavaignac’s is fine, 
though bronzed like a Moor’s, and his eye is not 
hid under any shaggy brow. 

**Cromwell was lit up by a strange enthusiasm, 
which he called holy zeal; Cavaignac knows no 
enthusiasm. 

‘*The speeches of Cavaignac are good types of 
the man. His manner is earnest, but not abrupt 
—measured, but not monotonous. Cromwell ad- 
dressed his parliament as he would have addressed 
his army—in full confidence, in tone of command, 
as if legislation were as familiar to him as the folds 
of his buff jerkin. 

**Cavaignac speaks firmly, but modestly, as if 
the tribune were a new place, and legislation yet 
an unfinished study. 

‘* His speeches are not eloquent, but sound ; nev- 
er brilliant, but always convincing. They are 
practical and to the point. They are eminently 
common sense and soldier-like speeches. There is 
none of Bonaparte’s finesse in them, or of Crom- 
well’s crazy fervor. He does not argue, but states 
truths. When the truth is stated, his speech is 
done. 

‘* He is one of the stoutest Republicans, and yet 
not a warm Republican. There is no warmth in 
his character. 

‘“ By education and inheritance he is a Republic- 
an, as well as by National ascription. He would 
no more be false to one than tothe other. Having 
settled in his mind the excellence of a Republic, all 
minor questions vanish. What is best must be 
maintained, if not by opinion yet by the sword. 
His policy is the policy of a camp. 

‘*The elements of his statesmanship and its 
aims are expressible in two words: Discipline— 
Subordination. 

“A government of opinion he does not under- 
stand—no mere soldier can. 

“Tf he fails, he will not be cast down or schem- 
ing. He will resume his place in the army, con- 
scious of having done what he counted his duty, 
and ready to do it still. 

‘*He is as honest as he is firm. But honesty 
never can, and never did, draw out so many French 
vivats as brilliancy. Lamartine was honest, but 
honesty, without firmness, ruined him. The gamins 
of Paris —the 112,000 voters for Louis Napoleon, 
have no appreciation of mere honesty. They nev- 
er‘had. It is doubtful if they know the meaning 
of the term. 

‘People compare Cavaignac to Napoleon of the 
18th Brumaire. The comparison is as unjust to 
Napoleon as it is to Cavaignac. 

“‘Cavaignac is honest, Napoleon was not; Na- 
poleon was great, Cavaignac is not great. 

‘* Napoleon made such brilliant theft of power as 
to dazzle all France into acquiescence. Cavaignac 
has taken such orderly and quiet possession that 
there is no glory to excite a shout, and where 
there is no shouting in France there is sure to be 
dissatisfaction. 

“ Napoleon, with all his selfishness, could walk 
the length of Paris, after the 18th Brumaire, un- 





lected 





and applauded. Cavaignac, with all his 
honesty, could not take the range of the Boulevards 
to-day without imminent risk of being poniarded.” 

Can we be pardoned for being thus garrulous, 
when the reminiscences of the stormy Paris come 
back so strongly about the bier of to-day? In 
other times we have followed within sight of the 
General's sword ; but the clank of it is gone now: 
it lies upon a coffin. 

In other times we have seen the sunny face of 
Mademoiselle Odier; but that face is now cloud- 
ed with a widow’s weeds. The first grand romance 
of her life is ended. Will there come another? 

We count our American life fast, and we have 
reason; but recalling the pageants and the shad- 
ows which ten years of out-look from this window 
of ours upon the quay of the Seine might give, 
have we not a more startling fastness? The pa- 
vilions of the old palace, the poplars by the bath- 
house, the yellow river, the waiting cabmen, the 
flitting hussars, the November mists, present the 
same aspect which they did in ’48; and as we look 
and listen (with our pen dipped to transfer the 
scene), there is little that the eye or the ear can 
catch which might not have belonged to the Re- 
publican capital. Drifting backward upon an idle, 
easy, billowy thought, we seem to see a man in 
blouse keeping guard at the gate of the Tuileries ; 
we seem to follow, on a day of sunshine, a great 
crowd who press down the quay, and gather, ina 
heaving, restless mass, before the palatial front of 
the Hotel de Ville; we seem to see the exultant 
faces and fierce looks of men who have at last grap- 
pled privilege and power, and will not easily let it 
go by; but hist!—it is Lamartine who is speak- 
ing yonder from beneath the archway, with the tri- 
color in his hand, his tongue honeyed with an elo- 
quence they all devour ; he praises their ardor, he 
flatters their good sense, he kindles their generosi- 
ty, he inflames their pride, and he gains his cause 
—the reinstation of the tricolor where the mad ex- 
altation of Barbes and of Raspail had pronounced 
for the red flag and code of the Revolutionary Con- 
vention. And it seems to us that such a triumph, 
wrought by an eloquence so full of power, so full 
of grace, so full of charity, must ennoble and en- 
throne the poet-talker for long years in those hearts 
that swayed to him, then and there, like ripened 
grain to a strong wind. 

Yet what is there now—ten year having gone— 
about Lamartine in the day’s papers? Only this: 
‘*We are glad to learn that M. Lamartine, whose 
straitened pecuniary circumstances have been sub- 
ject latterly to very much and invidious remark, 
has sold his wine crops of the current year for the 
sum of 240,000 francs.” And in the people’s hearts, 
which chimed to that persuasive music before the 
Hotel de Ville, still less than this. 

We seem to see—drifting backward again—an- 
other poet, with a large, capacious brow, earnest 
in all good works, talked about, not so much for 
Quasimodo as for the startling petillants leaders of 
the Evenement, and now (if we hear at all), we 
hear of him only as suffering from some plaguing 
asthma among the fogs of Guernsey. 

Cavaignac, as we have seen, was buried yester- 
day ; and the echoes of his martial salute are dead. 
And the quiet, youngish man, who lived in those 
days in a first-floor apartment at the Hotel du 
Rhin, and who was closeted often with Veron (whom 
he has cast off since), and with Thiers (whom he 
has cast off since), and with Odilon Barrot (whom 
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he has cast off since), and who drove, morning 
after morning, in a coupé de remise, to the Conven- 
tional Hall over the river, is now grown to Em- 
peror, guest of Victoria, dictator of Europe. That 
is all. 

He is staying now down at Compiegne—his 
country-house—shooting there, taking pastime in 
his way—as Cavaignac, a month ago, in his. 

Do you know where Compiegne is, or what it is? 
We will tell you. A branch of the Great North- 
ern Railway leads to it, some forty-five miles away 
from Paris, northeasterly. At the Hotel du Lion 
they will give you a juicy steak au naturel, and a 
shabby chamber; they will tell you there, if you 
ask, that there are some 9000inhabitants in the little 
town that clusters about the palace; and that Clo- 
vis, in the old times, came there, and all the Louis 
who loved good shooting ; there the Maid of Or- 
leans finished her heroic career in the field; and 
there Napoleon received his Austrian bride. But 
it is not the memories, nor even the palace—which 
has gallant paintings, and a noble hall, and an iron 
bower of a mile in length joining the garden to the 
forest—which give interest to the place, so much 
as the old oaks which fatten there over 30,000 acres 
of wild land. Within this sporting-field (grander 
than the little preserve of poor Cavaignac—as much 
grander as splendid arrogance is grander than quiet 
honesty) are wild-boar and deer, who wait the au- 
tumnal pleasure of the Emperor. 

Perhaps you remember—perhaps not—that the 
last year’s fete of Compiegne was distinguished by 
imperial magnificence of costume ; morning, even- 
ing, and hunting dresses were prescribed by the 
court chamberlain. This year we note a change ; 
modesty has received encouragement from the im- 
perial officials. Last year, an eight-day invitation 
involved the transportation of sixteen robes (rad- 
ical Westminster would say gowns) of ceremony. 
This year, court etiquette (if we may trust the feu- 
illeton echoes) permits one repetition of both morn- 
ing and evening dress. The Empress, it would 
appear, has inaugurated the effort to retrench, by 
appearing in a gown of plain woolen stuff upon the 
garden-alleys, and the gossipers delight in telling 
us that it was short enough to have charmed the 
man-milliner of the Westminster Review. A still 
larger inroad upon last year’s imperial etiquette is 
cited in the fact that, upon a certain day, when 
some hero stag had given an over-long run, the 
guests were commanded to the dinner without 
change of costume, and the evening saw the royal 
halls of Compiegne besprinkled with green hunt- 
ing-coats and buckskin. 

That the world should care to know about such 
puerilities, when brave men are starving in Man- 
chester and New York (?)—men to whom the but- 
tons from only a single green coat of Compiegne 
would be worth more than a year of labor! Yet 
in this way the world balances: splendid sham at 
one end, meagre substance at the other. 

Talking of Compiegne, we may say that Russia 
is fully represented upon the guest-roll ; Austria, 
as yet, not at all; and the Turkish Mufti is con- 
soling himself with his pipe in Paris. We do not 
learn that the American Minister, or, indeed, that 
any American Minister, has been honored with an 
invitation. Fancy for a moment a swift American 
politician, nursed at Tammany Hall, or “ well up” 
in Know-Nothing diplomacy, fond of tobacco, pos- 
sibly of whisky, used to black cut-a-way coats and 
to drive his own buggy—fancy, we say, such a 


| man put to the test of ceremonial dress three times 
| a day—receiving hints (which are commands) from 


| a chamberlain in knee-buckles—sandwiched at ta- 
| ble between a Russian and a Spaniard, who ignore 
| his language, and never heard of Tammany or 
| Johnny Cochrane—in short, a man awkwardly 
| placed, if not awkward himself. 

Well, and what then? says the great General 
Stumpwell, of Columbus, Ohio; are we not as 
good, after all, as the best of them, and don’t we 
represent as big a country and as many ships? 

Most assuredly, General; and we have great ad- 
miration for your energy and courage; a fair esti- 
mation of your capacity at speech-making to your 
Western constituents; a shrewd appreciation of 
your talent at a bargain, whether political or mon- 
etary ; and yet we venture to think—unless you 
have much more of a certain range of accomplish- 
ment than we credit you with—that you would cut 
but a sorry figure in an easy, social gathering 
(much more in a ceremonious one) of European 
diplomats. No man can make himself an adroit 
actor upon a week’s notice; least of all when he 
has to recite his part in a new language. 

Let us boldly face the truth in this matter. It 
surely can be no reproach to an American that he 
has not breathed the atmosphere of courts or learn- 
ed their observances. A man of gentlemanly in- 
stincts and of high culture never leaves his culture 
or his gentleness behind him. But for all this, a 
gentleman of Inverary may make a very stupid 
companion for a gentleman of Twang-Chi. The 
humanities have a large language, read every where 
and by all; but those social amenities wherein lie 
one man’s ease and his neighbor’s entertainment 
have a distinctive and conventional language. To 
use it, a man must learn it. 

We clinch this whole matter—toward which we 
have wandered away from the green coats and din- 
ner-table of Compiegne—thus: American diplo- 
mats will never take high social rank abroad until 
they are educated for the position. 

Whether it be worth our while, as a nation, to 
foster such a profession is wholly another question 
—a question easier of solution, perhaps, if it be put 
in these formulas : 

Does Republican severity demand severity and 
simplicity (amounting to ignorance of mere con- 
ventional usage) in its foreign agents ? 

As a business nation shall we have only business 
representatives ? 

As the great, free government, which, while it 
looks first to the weal of all its citizens, fosters also 
the arts and refinements of life, shall we give token 
of this latter capacity by making our foreign repre- 
sentatives equal to all exigencies ? 

Shall we send men of whom, as Republicans, we 
are proud, or agents upon whose astuteness we rely ? 

Talking of Compiegne, Lord Cowley is, of course, 
aconstant guest ; and the rumor runs that he stands 
authorized by Palmerston to propose to the Emper- 
or the simultaneous withdrawal of Thouvenel and 
Stratford Canning, the French and English Em- 
bassadors, from the court of the Sultan; for to the 
jealousies of these two are accredited all the differ- 
ences which have grown up between the Western 
courts in respect of the Danubian principalities. 
Should the Emperor accept the proposition, which 
is more than doubtful, it will give Palmerston a 
very plausible excuse for ridding himself of a rep- 
resentative who is too old in service to dismiss 
lightly, and too opinionated for easy control. 
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You will remark the disaffection which has now 
fairly established itself between the Government 
of the Sultan and that of the French Emperor. 

The old Prussian King still wheezes out his 
remnant of life, and the marriage of the Prince’s 
son to the English Alice is for the time in abey- 
ance. The young Prince of Wales passed his last 
summer's vacation (you know; of course) along the 
Rhine; and a little episode attaching to his travel 


has turned a pleasant laugh, in British circles, upon 


a certain Marquis —— and daughter. 

The Marquis—thoroughly English—had ar- 
ranged to stop at Johannisberg for a sight of its 
eellars and vineyards. Red Murray gave him 
the name of the proper station from which to set 
out, and advised him that cabriolets would be in 
attendance. True to the book, he found two car- 
riages in waiting at the little Rhine station of —— 
(we will not hazard the name); one, a very jaunty 
affair with driver in sober livery ; the other, a shab- 
by enough cab. The Marquis chose the better of 
the two. The driver hesitated, offered explana- 
tion in German; the Marquis knew nothing of 
this, directed his daughter to seat herself within, 
and ordered the hman to drive at once to the 
Chateau of Johannisberg. The Jehu seemed re- 
lieved by the peremptoriness of the order, touched 
his hat, and dashed off to the gates of the chateau. 
It is a pleasant drive, though something sunny. 
The Marquis was Britishly imperious, and the 
coachman correspondingly obsequious. He drew 
up at the private entrance; a host of retainers 
bowed low ; they were ushered into the hall, where 
a little old gentleman with white locks, and cov- 





ered with orders (no less than the Prince Metter- | Bart. 


‘ent as a witness at the marriage of 1785. 





lady bore him four sons, and common reputation 
affirmed that, up to that date, no legal marriage 
had been solemnized between the parties, although 
the lady styled herself Countess of Berkeley. The 
lady whose character was thus impugned always 
asserted, on behalf of her eldest son and his three 
next brothers, that although the public solemniza- 
tion of the union between herself and the Earl did 
not take place until] May 16, 1796, she had been 
privately married more than ten years previously, 
and the same fact was affirmed under oath in his 
Lordship’s last will and testament. To establish 
this statement an entry in the parish register of 
Berkeley was produced, which entry, it was al- 
leged, had been made, for certain reasons of pleas- 
ure and convenience on the part of the late Earl of 
Berkeley, on a leaf that had been pasted down in 
the volume for many years, until it should be 
wanted. The question as to the genuine or spuri- 
ous character of this document came before the 
House of Lords only after the death of the late 
Earl. The clergyman who was said to have made 
the entry was then dead, and his widow declared 
that she did not believe it to be in her deceased 
husband’s handwriting. A brother of the Count- 
ess of Berkeley, however, deposed that he was pres- 
The 
evidence of Lady Berkeley, it is stated, was con- 
tradicted by that of her mother, who afterward 
married Mr. Glossop, of Osbournby, in Lincoln- 
shire, and who, though born in an humble sphere 


of life, lived to see one of her daughters a countess, 


one married to a general officer, and the third the 


| wife of a nephew of the late Sir Francis Baring, 


Such being the case, on the death of the 


nich himself), received them. The Marquis, not | fifth Earl, his eldest son, who then bore the courte- 


losing his self-control, gave his title, was civilly 
greeted by the Prince, who graciously ordered his 





sy title of Lord Dursley, and was member for 
Gloucestershire, presented a petition claiming to 


servants to show the Marquis at once through the | be called to the House of Lords as sixth Earl of 


chateau. 
every where ; the best vintages offered to his taste ; 
and on a return to the hall who should appear but 
Lord Cowley and a distinguished company of 
guests. There was some mistake; but the gal- 
lant Marquis bit his lip, declined the gracious in- 
vitation of the Prince to dine at the chateau, and 
made his adieux. 

Half way back to the Rhine station he was met 
by the broken-down cab, at sight of which Jehu 
pulled up his horses, withdrew to the side of the 
road, and doffed his hat, until the clumsy equipage 
was fairly out of sight. 

The Marquis, however, had time to see that the 
occupant of the other carriage was the little Prince 
of Wales, whose coupé, dispatched for his reception 
by Metternich, had been taken possession of by 
himself. ‘The politeness of the Prince was ex- 
plained : the old gentleman had gracefully ignored 
a blunder which could not be remedied ; the cha- 
teau was seen under “‘ favorable circumstances ;” 
and the Marquis is now—studying German. 

The recent death of the Earl Fitzhardinge in En- 
gland has revived an old bit of scandal in respect 
to his legitimacy, and the right he may have held 
to the Earldom of Berkeley. 

It appears that the old Earl of Berkeley (father 
of the late Earl of Fitzhardinge), in the autumn 
of 1784 or commencement of 1785, on a visit to 
Gloucester from his castle at Berkeley, was struck 
with the charms of Miss Mary Cole, the daughter 
of a butcher in that city, and took her to live with 
him at Berkeley as his wife. As time went on the 


The cellars were in a blaze; servitors | Berkeley. 


| 





The subject of his legitimacy had been 
mooted during his father’s lifetime, and an inqui- 
ry had been actually commenced, but it was aban- 
doned on finding that no legal question could arise 
until after the old Earl’s death, when, as we have 
already stated, the evidence brought forward in fa- 
vor of the legitimacy of the eldest son was not 
judged by the House of Lords to be sufficient to 
establish the claim. In consequence of this de- 
cision, Lord Dursley was obliged to drop that title, 
and he retired from public life for many years, and 
was known only as Colonel Berkeley, of the South 
Gloucestershire Militia. The estates at Berkeley, 
at Canford, in Middlesex, and elsewhere, were not 
entailed upon the title, and hence he remained in 
undisputed possession of Berkeley Castle, which 
was bequeathed to him by his father, and which 
gave him very extensive influence as a landed pro- 
prietor in the County of Gloucester, in which, as 
also at Bristol, and in the City of Gloucester, he 
ably supported the Liberal interest against the 
powerful influence of the Beaufort family. He 
maintained his ground in this position extremely 
well, and was one of the gentlemen chosen by Earl 
Grey for elevation to the peerage at the coronation 
of King William IV., when he was created Baron 
Segrave. The operation of the Reform Act, instead 
of limiting his territorial influence, went far toward 
doubling it, as he was in general able to secure one 
seat at least for the Liberal party in East as well as 
in West Gloucestershire. In 1841 he was elevated 


to the earldom of Fitzhardinge, just previous to the 
departure of the Melbourne Ministry from office. 
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Let us not forget—with these cross-channel mat- 
ters—that we are seated at a Paris window, always 
on the Quai Voltaire, always the gray hulk of pal- 
ace beyond the river poplars, and the yellow sur- 
face of the river. Yesterday was All-Saints’-day, 
and a dull day; no papers, no news, no Bourse. 
People asking how the bank-rates were in En- 
gland? IfDelhiwasretaken? If it were best to 
sell Mobilier, or to hold ? 

The grave-yards are the spots to visit on All- 
Saints’-day ; it lends a kindly view of the race, and 
of French race especially, to see the garlands they 
hang that day upon the tombs. They may be 
Revolutionists, Jacobins, Reds—any things; but 
when we see them trooping, as we saw them yes- 
terday, to hang their garlands of immortal flowers 
upon the tomb-stone of the brave Cavaignac, the 
warm-hearted Béranger, we forgive them, we love 
them, we trust them. How hearts meet at graves! 

And would you believe it, that the old gray tomb 
of Abelard and Eloise, those ancient sentimentalists, 
is every year covered over with the bright flowers 


which the young sentimentalists bring? Does any | 


thing in this dying world live longer, after all, than 
sentiment? Does honor, does courage, does brav- 
ery? Who was Bernardin de St. Pierre? Does any 
body care? Does any one out of five, you may ask, 
know? Yet who has not lent his weakness grate- 
fully to that little story of Paul and Virginia, which 
he wrote; and who does not cherish the memory of 
his weakness heartily? We may not sneer, we 
must not sneer, at what lasts so long. The Sphinx 
is only a granite riddle, not worth your thought or 
ours. But go down to Egypt, and there he is—the 
great, sharp head; if perishable, he would oniy 
puzzle. But, so old—he awes you! 

Another saint among the All-Saints is Arago, the 
astronomer. His tomb is not complete as yet, but 
the masonry and all its gaps were covered with 
tmmortelles. And his memory carries them worthi- 
ly—a great, good man ; if France had more of such! 

And, while in the grave-yard, let us not omit to 
mention the recent death of the great comic actor 
of Germany, Vincent Scholz, of Vienna. He died 
in his chair, comic to the last: ‘‘ Mon Dieu!” said 
he, ‘‘this is hard—to die without taking leave of 
the public!” 

There has been no such funeral in many a day at 
Vienna. They may have missed him the more in 
these times, when all the banks are breaking. If 
comic acting is ever a charity, it is in days of finan- 
cial panic. Scholz had a custom of going to a par- 
ticular café of Vienna every evening after play- 
time, for a game of whist. On the day succeeding 
his death his chair at the café table was draped in 
black, the green cloth was replaced by black, and 
a pack of cards placed there was tied with a black 
ribbon. The Viennese are not a religious people. 





€vitor’s Drawer. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, with a Drawer full of 

pleasure, a house and heart full, we wish for 
every reader of these opening lines! ‘‘ Laugh and 
grow fat” is an old prescription, that has had the 
sanction of long and very pleasant experience; and 
the wisest of men, in the oldest book in the world, 
has celebrated the blessedness of a merry heart. 
The Drawer is becoming one of the domestic insti- 
tutions of the country—an indisp ble disp ry 
of good things: medicines for the serious, and mu- 
sic for the gay ; a Drawer that is always full, and 





always wanting more. Let us see what is in it 
with which to begin the New Year. 

Fifty new subscribers to the Magazine, with the 
money in the letter, are no joke, if the letter did 
by accident find its way into the Drawer. Such 
pleasantries are doubtless very agreeable to the 
publishers, and would be all the more so to the 
“funny man,” if they had not kept the money in 
the office, and only left the kiver of it for him to 
read, in which he finds it written: ‘‘ Be pleased to 
accept our salutations, and the inclosed. May the 
Magazine live a thousand years, and its shadow 
never grow less!” There is not much danger of its 
shadow being less, for it now has more pages in it, 
and a mighty deal more matter in it, than any oth- 
er Monthly. But it isa fact it makes no shadows. 
It is all sunshine where the Magazine, with its 
Drawer, goes. 





Two ofthe Drawer’s correspondents have been re- 
minded, by a prayer for rain in the November num- 
| ber of the Magazine, of facts in the same line that 
have come to their own ears ‘‘in meeting.” One 
of them says: 

‘* In the north of Scotland, where I resided twenty 
years ago, the crops are often greatly damaged by 
| wet, cold weather. One Sunday the minister of 
| our parish was praying for a return of fair weath- 
| er, as we had been suffering long, and were fearing 

that our harvest would be ruined. In the midst 
| of his prayer the sun came out for a little, and the 
| minister was delighted to think that his prayer 
| was answered ; but the clouds gathered again, and 

down came the rain in greater torrents than ever. 
| This provoked him bitterly, and, losing his temper 
| as well as his faith, he broke out : 
| *Pelt away, pelt away, and spoil all the poor 
| folk’s corn, the way you did last year, and muckle 

credit you'll have for your handiwark !’ 
“The impiety of the prayer shocked the good 
| people, who knew that, rain or shine, the best 
| weather was such as it pleased Providence to ap- 
| point.” 
| 








‘¢ Durtne a protracted drought in Walker Coun- 
ty, Georgia, the minister and one or two of his 
religious brethren had been earnest in their peti- 
| tions for rain, when one more zealous than the rest 
being called on to pray, besought the Lord to ‘send 
refreshing showers upon the dry and parched earth, 
and cause it to bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance !’”” 

That can hardly be beat. The praying brother 
| must have been the same preacher who said the 
| Apostle Matthew was a tax-gatherer—that is, he 
| added, he went around picking up all the tax 
| (tacks) that was dropped by the trunk-makers and 
carpet-layers; and “just think, brethren, how 
poor them Apostles must have been to get their 
living in such a way as that!” 








WE have a correspondent in Owego, Tioga Coun- 
ty, New York, who has a drawer of his own, from 
which we get some admirable things for ours. Just 
now he sends us three, which he arranges under as 
many heads: 

“ CommMERCIAL.—John Morgan was a merchant 
and ship-owner, formerly residing in Hartford, 
Connecticut. He made a contract with a builder 
to build him a vessel; when the vessel was partly 





finished, and he had received payment for all he had 


| done, he went to Mr. M., and told him that he had 
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ascertained that he could not build the vessel for 
the price agreed, as he should lose all he was worth, 
and perhaps more, and had therefore concluded to 
abandon the job where it was, and let him get 
some one else to finish it. This was a poser to M., 
who, after thinking of it a few moments, said to 
him: ‘ Well, well, you go on with it, and when we 
settle I'll consider you,’ which to the builder was 
satisfactory. He therefore went on until the job 
was finished, M. advancing money from time to 
time. When they came to settle, M. drew his 
check for the balance due according to contract; 
the builder stood and hesitated a while, and then 
said: ‘ You know, Mr. Morgan, you said that if I 
would go on with the job you would consider me.’ 
‘Well, well,’ said the old man, ‘I harv considered 
yer, and considered yer a great fool for doin’ on’t so 
cheap.’ 

“* Lecat.—Judge Peters was one of the Judges 
of the Superior Court of the State of Connecticut, 
and was not considered the best authority in points 
of law. Mr. H , a well-known practitioner, 
who has a nervous twitching of the muscles of his 
face, was pleading before him in an important cause, 
and the Judge, apparently not heeding the lawyer, 





was playing with a little dog which had come up | 


by his side on the platform. In the course of his 
remarks the lawyer stated the law applying to one 
of the important points of his case: the Judge 
stopped playing with the dog, and lifting up his 
head, said, 

“* Why, Mr. H——, J didn’t know there was 
any such law.’ 

“To which H——, while looking particularly 
serious, and his face beginning to twitch, imme- 
diately replied, ‘I didn’t suppose your Honor did.’ 

“The whole audience was convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter, considering it a palpable hit. 

“ CLertcaL.—Father Bentley, one of the old 
school of Baptist ministers, was a very acceptable 
preacher, though his early education had been 
somewhat neglected. He was quite inclined, how- 
ever, to use big words, the meaning of which he 
did not always apprehend. Preaching once in one 
of the pulpits in Hartford, he was remarking upon 
Peter's denial of his Master, thus: 

“** And now, my frinds, what do you suppose 
Peter did? Why, a little girl come to him, and 
said, inquirinly, ‘* And thou also wast one of them ;” 
and then, my frinds, he immediately answered in 
the affirmative, No, and fell to cussin and swearin.’” 





Ir any one believes that all the stories of the 
glorious old times of Jackson and Clay campaigns 
have been used up, he will find how easy it is to be 
mistaken. Witness the following, which comes to 
us from Old Kentucky, by the way of Louisiana. 
Our entertaining friend begins : 

“You must know” (but we did not know) “that 
around and about the beautiful city of Lexington, 
in the State of Kentucky, for a distance of twelve 
or fifteen miles, there live—or did live, twenty 
years ago—a great number of small farmers, who 
find in that fair city a ready market for the surplus 
produce of their farms, and there they carry it to 
sell, and buy finery and nick-nacks for their fam- 
ilies. One of these farmers, a poor but industrious 
and fearless man, had a porker, a few bushels of 


meal, potatoes, beans, etc., which he wished to dis- | 


pose of; and, borrowing a horse and wagon, he 
packed up his things, and, just at dusk, set off for 
town. Arrived at one or two o'clock in the morn- 


ing, he entered the market-house, and selecting a 
stall, he split the dressed pig into halves, and hung 
them on the stout hooks, and with a bag of meal 
for a pillow lay down to sleep till morning. He 
slept soundly and late, and when he awoke the 
market people were crowding in; and, lo! one 
half of his pig had been unhooked, and hooked. It 
was clean gone! He made known his loss, and, 
raving and swearing, he drew the whole crowd 
about him. As he grew warm with his wrath, he 
said : 

***T know the sort of man that stele that pork— 
I do!’ 

*** Well, why not let it out, if you know, and 
we will help find him for you!’ they cried out, in 
reply. 

‘** Yes, I know what sort of a man he was; he 
was a CLAy man!’ 

** As old Harry Clay lived within a mile of the 
market, and every man here was ready to go to 
the death for him, this was a bold speech, to ac- 
| cuse a Clay man of stealing half a pig in Lexing- 
| ton, and they closed on him to give him a sound 
| thrashing; when one demanded of him what made 
| him think so. ’ 

“*Why, nobody but a Clay man would have 
| done it; ef he had been a Jackson man he would 
have gone the whole hog!’ 

“This turned the tables. The humor of the 
| robbed farmer was irresistible. The Lexingtoni- 
| ans carried him off to a coffee-house to a hot break- 
| fast and a morning spree; and after drinking to 
| the health of Henry Clay, they made up his loss, 
and sent him home rejoicing.” 











| Drv Martha’s Vineyard ever contribute aught to 
the Drawer? A welcome correspondent, a ledy, 
| we judge, from her beautiful handwriting, brings 
us into communication with that *‘ gem of the 
sea ;” but, strangely enough, she begins with an 
epitaph, which she takes from a tombstone in that 
part of the town of ‘Tisbury well known to navi- 
gators as Holmes’s Hole. The last figure of the 
date is so battered as to be illegible: 
LYDIA, 
THE WIFE OF JOHN CLAGHOERN. 

She died in childbed. She died 31st Dec., 177-, in ye 
| 23d year of her age. 
John and Lydia, 

That lovely pair; 
A whale killed him, 

Her body lies here. 
Their souls, we hope, 

With Christ now reign; 
So our great loss 

Is their great gain. 











Savannah is the Southern city from which the 
| Same correspondent who sends the following sketch 
| has often dated, but he has never furnished any 
| thing more graphic than this capital incident in 
| the experience of the accomplished Preston. Those 
| who knew that splendid orator and gentleman can 
| appreciate the scene. Our correspondent says : 

‘*Many of your readers remember the stately 
| presence, the dignified bearing, and imposing man- 
ner of Colonel William C. Preston, of South Car- 
olina, It was when all these qualities were in 
their prime, and Preston represented his State in 
| the Senate of the United States, that business or 
pleasure called him to the West, and to take pas- 
sage down the Mississippi River. In those ‘flush 
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times’ the steamers swarmed with hoosiers, green- 
horns, and gamblers, the latter politely designated 
‘ sporting gentlemen,’ the term ‘ gambler’ or ‘ black- 
leg’ entailing on the speaker a pistol-shot or a wipe 
from a bowie-knife. 

“The boat was on the eve of departure, and our 
Senator, standing on deck and holding a small ma- 
hogany box, was observing with great interest and 
pleasure the busy scene on the wharf, when an in- 
dividual, luxuriating in a rather ornate style of 
dress, approached him, and in subdued tones de- 
manded ; 

“**T say, old feller! when are you agoing to 
commence ?” 

*** Commence what, Sir?’ asked the astonished 
Senator. 

‘¢ * Pshaw, none of that gammon with me! The 
fact is, a few of us boys on board want a little fun, 
and we won’t pile it on too strong for you; so come 
and open at once.’ 

“* Really, Sir,’ replied Preston, ‘I am totally 
at a loss to guess your meaning. Open what?’ 

***Qpen what? Why, the Bank, of course! 
Maybe you think that our pile isn’t large enough 
to make it an object. But we're not so poor as all 
that, any how" 

“The Senator meditated gloomily, but all was 
dark to him; he was plunged in a sea of doubt, and 
he bad never met any problem, not even a political 
one, so hard to solve. 

‘“** Perhaps,’ broke in his pertinacious friend 
again, after a considerable pause, ‘perhaps you 
will say directly that you're not a sporting man.’ 

***] certainly am nothing of the kind, Sir,’ re- 
joined Preston, rather angrily ; ‘and I can’t imag- 
ine what put such an idea into your head.’ 

‘**Not a sporting man? Whew-w! I never 
heard of such a piece of impudence! Well, if you're 





| 
| 


unteer companies were formed, and the new sol- 
diers longed for a chance to show their pluck. One 
of these companies, belonging to the law and order 
party, while on its march to the battle-field, had 
to stop overnight to eat and sleep, as other mor- 
tals must, and the camp—a country tavern—was 
duly guarded by sentries on duty, with orders 
strict to fire on any one who attempted to pass 
within the lines without being able to give the 
countersign, which was Washi: 

‘“‘During the night the commanding officer, in 
imitation of the greatest generals on the historic 
page, walked out to see for himself that every man 
was at his post. He drew near to one of the sen- 
tinels, a man who stammered some when in a hurry 
to speak, and seeing the officer coming up, the sen- 
tinel called, 

“*“ Who c-c-c-comes there ?’ 

‘*No answer—the commander still advancing. 
The sentinel again cries out, j 

“** Who c-c-c-c-comes there ?” 

**Still no answer, and the excited sentinel, lev- 
eling his musket, exclaims, with admirable honesty 
and simplicity, 

“**Say Wa-Wa-Wa-Washington, or I’ll shoot 
you!’ 

“The commander had a lesson on the intelli- 
gence, as well as the courage of his men, which he 
was fond of repeating when better days came 
round.” 





Tue Bible in the School is one of the rights and 
privileges that a free, Christian people should ney- 
er surrender. But we have decided objections to 
its use as a reading-book in the class, or as a vol- 
ume from which the boys and girls are to parse. 
The blunders of boobies, as they are learning to read 
or to conjugate, should be made over pages less 


not a sporting man, will you please tell me why | sacred than those which are hallowed with the 


you carry the tools about with you?’ and he point-| words of Jesus and the story of his cross. 


ed to the mahogany box which the Colonel still 
carried. 

“A light broke on Preston’s mind. ‘The ma- 
hogany box!’ he cried. ‘Ah, yes! ha, ha! Very 
natural mistake, indeed, my good Sir} very natu- 
ral, indeed! Well, I will show you the contents 
of the box.’ And, laughing heartily, he opened 
the box in question, which was in fact his dressing- 
case, and displayed the usual parade of brushes, 
combs, razors, soap, etc., which usually fill that 
article of traveling comfort. 

“ Our friend looked at the case, then at Preston ; 
then at the case, and then at Preston again. Then 
he heaved a long sigh, and then he pondered. 

**¢ Well,’ he broke out at length, ‘I did take you 
for a sporting gentleman—I @id; but now I see 
you are nothing but a barber, and if I’d known it, 
hang me if I’d a spoke to you!’ and so saying, he 
* vamosed.’ 

‘“‘Fancy the feelings of our honorable Senator 
as he assumed these various characters in the eyes 
of an anxious stranger.” 





“Litt_te Ruopy” is ready with her contribu- 
tion, and it has amused us mightily. Rhode Isl- 
and has certainly a citizen soldier to match the 
sons of Erin, that green isle from which so many 
bulls are imported here. 

“ During the ‘ Dorr war’ in Rhode Island every 
one that could shoulder a musket became suddenly 
valiant and full of fight, in defense of ‘ Dorr and 
Free Suffrage,’ or else for ‘ Law and Order.’ Vol- 





A 
teacher in Western New York writes to the Drawer 
of his own experience in the matter: 

“The other day I was hearing my youngest 
reading class. The book in use was the New Testa- 
ment, in which they had been reading some weeks, 
and were quite fluent, rarely missing a word. One 
of them, more confident than the rest, was dashing 
on heedlessly with the Lord’s instructions against 
trying to serve two masters, and wound up tri- 
umphantly, saying, ‘Ye can not serve God and 
Madam!’ As TI had recently contracted a matri- 
monial alliance, the bigger boys evidently thought 
the Divine assurance was leveled at me.” 

We were present some time ago when a clergy- 
man related an amusing incident in his own fam- 
ily. A little boy was reading aloud the miracle 
of changing the water into wine, at the marriage- 
feast inCana. He evidently had some idea, though 
a very general one, of the run of the story; and 
when it came along to the order which the Saviour 
gave to the servants—“ Draw out now, and bear 
unto the governor’—the boy read, in a singing, 
nasal twang, ‘* Draw out new beer!” 

Scores of children read, ‘‘ And the wind ceased, 
and there was a great clam!” 

A correspondent in Guilford, Connecticut, writes 
to us: 

‘* At a private school in this town the scholars 
were reading the Bible in class, when one of them 
came upon that beautiful passage: ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead, is there no physician there?” The 
little fellow boggled over it a moment, and then 
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sung out, ‘‘ Isthere nobarn in Gui/ford? Is there 
ao physickin there?” 

These are not cited for the ludicrousness of the 
blunders so much as to suggest that the Bible 
should be read reverently by the teacher for its 
moral lessons, or by those in the school who are 
good readers, but never used as a task-book for be- 
ginners, who may make such barbarous perversions 
of its beautiful language that they will carry with 
them the associations of the error as long as they 
live. 





In one of the border towns on the Ohio River, 
where it separates Kentucky and Indiana, the Sher- 
iff brought up a fellow before the Court for stealing 
a log-chain. The Judge was great for Latin— 
greater than the celebrated D.D. who sometimes 
uses Latin when English would suit his purpose 
better—and when all the evidence in the case had 
been given in, the Judge gave his opinion in words 
following, to wit: 

** Gentlemen, the points in this case are whether 
the prisoner at the bar took the said log-chain lucri 
causa, animo furandi, or felonice cepit et asportavit. 
Therefore the Court adjudges that the prisoner go 
sine die.” 

The astonished Sheriff looked up, and said: 

“Mr. Judge, your honor must make a better ver- 
dict than that, for I don’t know now what to do 
with the prisoner.” 

“Should think not!” says our Kentucky con- 
tributor. 





‘*CHILDREN and fools speak the truth,” is an 
old adage, verified by daily observation—that is to 
say, when the customs of society would dictate si- 
lence, or a prudent reserve, the fools or the children 
blurt out the whole, and that is the end of it. 

The youthful Charlie, just turned of twenty, was 
smitten with the curls of Miss Melinda, and was 
bent on having a few words with her after the lit- 
tle boys had gone to bed. All of them retired at 
their usual hour except the youngest, who was dis- 
posed to wait until his sister could go with them. 
He was, therefore, sitting it out with Mr. Charlie. 
Nine o’clock struck, and being out of all patience, 
he said to the visitor: ‘‘ Nine o’clock is bed-time ; 
don’t you think your mother wants you now?” 

A lady friend of ours in Albany writes to us of 
her experience in the same line, yet not the same. 

She was expecting some friends to visit her from 
abroad, and before they came she bought a new 
tea service, but was not desirous to have the fact 
published to her company that she had gone to this 
expense in view of their coming. To prevent any 
announcement of the matter by her loquacious lit- 
tle folks, she took them into the nursery, and hav- 
ing all the silver-ware spread before them on the 
table, she explained each piece to them, and then 
said, ‘‘ Now when your uncle and cousins come to 
tea to-morrow, don’t you all speak up at once and 
say, ‘ Ma’s got a new tea-set.’” This they readily 
promised ; but supposing that the direction special- 
ly applied to speaking all at once, they arranged it 
nicely among themselves, and when the company 
were assembled around the social board the eldest 
began, ‘‘ Ma’s got a new tea-set,” and the next re- 
peated it, and so on down to the lisping babe, 
‘* Math dot a new tea-thet,” all supposing that they 
had literally complied with their mother’s teaching 
and said their lesson well. Children and fools 
speak the truth. 





Speaking of children, a Western New York cor- 
respondent mentions a very neat little speech of a 
‘four year old.” His mother was hugging and 
kissing him, as mothers will, and said to him, as 
mothers will say, ‘Charley, what does make you 
so sweet?” 

Charley thought a minute ; he had been told that 
he was “ made of the dust of the earth ;” a happy 
thought struck him, and he answered, with a rosy 
smile, ‘* I think, mother, God must have put a lit- 
tle thugar in the dust ; don’t you?” 





A NEw correspondent, from whom we shall be 
glad to hear what he has heard, and to hear again, 
writes on this wise : 

“TI was traveling in Virginia by stage, and, 
spending the night at a country tavern, was great- 
ly entertained by the talk of the stage-drivers and 
others sitting about the bar-room fire in the even- 
ing. One old codger worked off a good thing: 

*** When I was down to the fair, a good many 
years ago, there was a prize offered to the one who 
would come the nearest to making perpetyal mo- 
tion. Well, all sorts of machines, of all shapes 
and materials, were fetched there and shown, and 
the makers of them told how long they would run. 
As I was walking about among them I seen a sign 
over a tent: ‘ All who want to see perpetual motion, 
and no mistake, mect here.” So 1 paid the admis- 
sion fee, and went in. Very scon a queer little 
man got up on a box that served for a platform, 
and addressed the audience: “‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I’m agoin’ to exhibit to you the most won- 
derfullest invention you ever seen. It has been 
runnin’ for full three year, and if nobody stops it 
it’ll run on forever.” And here he unrolled a long 
strip of paper. ‘‘ This is a tailor’s bill!” And, as 
he held it up to the gaze of the people, they ad- 
mitted that, whether the bill was ever paid or not, 
they had all been sold.’” 





Sorrow is to be respected wherever it is seen, 
and we therefore suggest that the following touch- 
ing elegy on the untimely death of a newly-mar- 
ried man, who was shot by his own cousin with a 
revolver, be read with that reverence which the 
sentiment and the verse unitedly demand. We 
take it from the Springville Herald: 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF LYSANDER WILCOX. 

The following lines were suggested on reading the ac- 
count of the murder of Lysander Wilcox, of Minnesota, 
on the 28th ult., by his cousin, Abel Wilcox: 

Kind friends and neighbors, lend an ear, 
While I a story do relate; 
Perhaps the case demands a tear, 
For sad and sotemn was his fate. 
A couple fair in wedlock joined,* 
To travel through this gloomy life; 
To face misfortunes, grief, and toil, 
And disappointment's baneful strife. 
But scarcely were they wedded, when 
The bride was called to leave her home; 
The winds and storms of March to stem, 
And make a foreign land her home. 
She left her friends and parents dear; 
He left his brothers—sisters, too: 
With feelings deep they dropped a tear, 
And bade a long and last adieu. 
They journeyed on through wind and storm, 
By railroad, and by rivers great, 
Unconscious of what would them befall 
In a far-off Western State. 





* Married in this town March 17. 
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They landed safe on the destined shore; 
He went next day a team to procure 

To take the bride to her new home: 
He ne'er returned—she was alone! 


He straightway to his brother went, 
Near by where lay his pleasant farm, 
They both unto their cousin's went, 
Not e’en expecting any harm. 
But, oh! too soon the scene was changed: 
His cousin a revolver drew! 
Her h her h slain— 
By one who proved too late untrue. 
Alone she weeps, while thus bereft 
Of the companion whom she left 
Near Minnesota River's shore, 
To see him never—never more. 
Oh! sad and mournful is her fate, 
Away from friends and kindred dear. 
To whom can she the tale relate? 
None in that land to drop a tear. 


eee T | Sons 





His brothers—oh! his sisters, too, 
Most deeply feel the loss severe. 

Can earthly power their grief subdue? 
Relief is only found in tears. 

She dropped a line that soon reached home, 
To her parents dear the story told, 

Oh! shocking to their souls it seemed, 
Their daughter dear was left alone. 


Her mother wrung her hands in grief; 
Forebodings long she had maintained ; 

Her father’s tears scarce gave relief— 
Oh! may they see her yet again. 


Yes—Father grant she may return 
To those, alas! whose bosoms burn, 

To cheer their hearts, and dry their tears, 
Live many long and happy years. 


L. NEEDHAM. 
Last Concorp, May 17, 1857. 





Tue farmers will brag as well as grumble. The 
weather is never just right, and their crops are all 
bound to be ruined; but after they are in they do 
love to tell what famous ones they have had, and 


how much work they did in no time at all getting | 


them under cover. 

“ Out in Michigan, last summer,” writes a friend, 
**a4 number of farmers were sitting in front of a 
country store at the close of a sultry day, and tell- 
ing stories about their work, and so on, when one 
of them took the rag off the whole of them by re- 
lating his experience: 

‘¢*T say, you have all told whopping big yarns 
now ; but I'll just tell you what I done once in 
York State, on the Genessee Flats, and on my fa- 
ther’s farm. He owned a meadow just a mile long, 
and one morning in June I begun to mow—sun 
about an hour high—and mowed right along the 
whole length of the field. The grass was so heavy 
that I had to mow down to the lower end of the 
field and walk, or, as we say, ‘‘ carry my swath.” 
Well, I worked on till sundown, and then quit. I 
just thought, as the meadow was exactly a mile 


long, I’d count the swaths, and I did, and there | 


was one hundred! That, gentlemen, is what York 
State folks call a big day’s work.’ 

‘**So you walked two hundred miles that day, 
did you?’ asked one farmer. 


“* And mowed all the while you was walking ?” | 


said another. 

***So it seems,’ replied the great mower. ‘I 
tell you the facts, and you can make as much of it 
as you can.’” 





A Goop story is teld of a Methodist preacher— 





and the story is true to the letter—who lived about 
forty years ago. He was a bachelor, and we could 
write his real name, but prefer to call him Smith. 
He resisted many persuasions to marry, which his 
friends were constantly making, until he had reach- 
ed a tolerably advanced age, and he himself began 
to feel the need of, or, at least, to have new ideas 
of the comfort of being nursed with woman’s gentle 
care. Shortly after entering one of his circuits, a 
maiden lady, also of ripe years, was strongly re- 
commended to him, and his friends again urged that 
he had better get married, representing that the 
lady named would probably not refuse to accept 
him, notwithstanding his reputed eccentricities. 

“Do you think tho?” responded the dominie, 
for he very perceptibly lisped; “then I'll go and 
thee her.” 

He was a man of his word. His ring at the 
door-bell was answered by the serving-maid. 

“Ith Mith P—— within?” briskly but calmly 
asked the lover. 

“Yes, Sir. Will you walk in?” 

“No, thank you. Be kind enough to thay to 
Mith P. that I with to thpeak to her a moment.” 

Miss P. appeared, and repeated the invita- 
tion to walk in. 

“*No, thank you; I'll thoon explain my buthi- 
ness. I’m the new Methodist preacher. I’m un- 
married. My friendth think I’d better marry. 
They recommend you for my wife. Have you any 
objection ?” 

““Why, really, Mr. Sm—” 

“*There—don’t anthwer now. Will call thith 
day week for your reply. Good-day.” 

On that day week he reappeared at the door of 
Miss P. ’s residence. It was promptly opened 
by the lady herself. 

“Walk in, Mr. Smith.” 

“Can not, ma’am. Have not time. 
my circuit round in half an hour. 
| thwer ready, ma’am?” 

“Oh, do walk in, Mr. Smith.” 

| ‘Can’t indeed, ma’am. Pleath anthwer me— 

| Yeth or No.” 

| ‘Well, Mr. Smith, it is a very serious matter. 
| I should not like to get out of the way of Providence—" 

| ‘*J perfectly underthtand you, Mith P——. We 

| will be married thith day week. I will call at 
| thith hour. Pleath be ready, ma’am.” 

| He called on that day week, at that hour. She 
was ready; they were married, and lived happily 

| several years. 




















Start on 
Ith your an- 





THE queerities of Western manners are to be 
j learned only by going into the midst of them. 
| Now and then a single fact like the following, from 
the pen of a Western contributor, spreads before 
| the reader’s eye a graphic picture of the free-and- 
| easy way of doing things in camp-meeting, in the 
| new settlements : 
““Mr. Hudson bought a whole township of land, 
| laid it out into large and convenient farms, and, to 
| draw settlers, he offered to give a farm to each of 
his friends who would remove and take possession. 
He was anxious to induce his friend, Mr. Steele, 
| to move in upon this tract, and he offered him a 
mile square, which Steele declined, unless he could 
| have the mile square that lay in the centre of the 
| township. While this negotiation was in progress, 
they attended a camp-meeting together, when a 
rousing preacher delivered a thrilling sermon on 
| the words, ‘ Who shall ascend into the holy hill?’ 
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Steele was prodigiously stirred by the discourse, 
and when the minister came to his closing appeal, 
and demanded, in tones of pathetic entreaty, ‘ Who 
will go?’ Steele cried out, with a loud voice, ‘I 
will, [ will!’ 

*“**No you won't!’ shouted Hudson, ‘unless 
they will give you a mile square in the centre of 
the place!’ 

‘* Steele was truly interested in the sermon, and 
was ready to think of a better country, even a 
heavenly ; but Hudson had an eye to his town- 
lots, and thought of nothing beyond or above.” 





THE ITALIAN BOY AND HIS WHITE MICE. 


Bricut-EYED Italian boy, 
Gem of thy mother’s joy, 
Why didst thou roam ? 
Boy with the laughing eye, 
Why leave thy sunlit sky? 
Why leave thine home? 


Hard is thy lonely lot, 

Fond smiles thou findest not, 
Cheering thy heart; 

Strange faces meet thee here, 

Strange voices greet thee here, 
Unhappy thou art. 


Oft does thy fancy rove 

To scenes of early love, 
Remembered and dear; 

There, in that vine-clad vale, 

Loved ones thine absence wail, 
While thou wand'rest here. 


Outcast and desolate, 

Sad is thy early fate, 
Friendless, unknown; 

Silent thy boyhood’s song, 

E’en ‘mid the passing throng, 
Thou standest alone. 


Mute thy companions are, 
They know no gnawing care, 
Like that in thy heart; . 
See how they sport and play, 

Seeming to thee to say— 
**How pensive thou art!” 


Bright-eyed Italian boy, 

Gem of thy mother's joy, 
Why leave thine home? 

Boy with the bright black eye, 

Why leave thy sunlit sky? 
Why didst thou roam? 





** Professor Crass sits in the chair of Mathe- 
matics in one of our Northern colleges,” writes 
one of the students thereof to the Drawer. One 
of the class-mates of our correspondent wears 
the name of Beecher, and in the cold mornings 
of this winter they find it very trying to their feel- 
ings to be obliged to recite a lesson in Euclid by 
candle-light. Beecher had been up all night, in- 
tensely occupied with labors not specified in the 
printed list of studies. He was now in the recita- 
tion-room, hardly able to keep his eyes open, though 
he had no such trouble with his mouth, as he 
yawned widely, deeply, and often. Overcome with 
drowsiness, he dropped his head into his hand and 
went tosleep. Hereat the Professor was nettled. 

‘*Sit up, Mr. Beecher!’’ he said, and the sleeper 
sat up. It was for a moment only, and he re- 
turned to his former prop-osition. 

“Mr. Beecher, sit up!”’ again said the irritated 
Professor Crane; but Mr. Beecher was too far gone 
to comply very readily, and the order was followed 
by another to leave the room. 

Yawning as he went, but quite undisturbed by 





the sentence of banishment, he went out, and in a 
moment reappeared. 

** Well, Sir, what do you wish now?” said the 
Professor. 

‘*°B’ lieve I’ve left an umbrella, Sir,” drawled out 
the sleepy-head, now quite wide awake; and, tak- 
ing it, he retired to his chamber and his pillow. 





A Virers1 correspondent of the Drawer says: 

“T was not long ago attending an Association 
of Campbellite Baptists in the southwestern part 
of this State. It was held in the woods, like a 
camp-meeting. These people are very good in 
their way, and some of the preachers are men of 
learning; few of them are on the lower scale of the 
Hard Shells, of whom you have had so many hard 
stories. But at this big meeting I heard one man 
who would come up to any thing, in the line of 
queer preaching, that was ever listened to in the 
wood or out of it. His sing-song tones and his 
imitation of sounds were so orizinal, that they 
gave a piquancy to his illustration that no report 
can present. The peculiar tenet of this sect is that 
immersion is a saving ordinance, and this doctrine 
—that you need only be immersed to be saved—he 
was now illustrating: 

“**T was going along one glorious Sunday morn- 
ing to preach the blessed Gospel to some poor be- 
nighted people away over on the borders of Ken- 
tucky, and a meditatin’ what I should say, when 
all at once I heard something behind me, clippety 
clip, clippety clip! and I looked, and behold it 
was a beautiful deer! It flew by me like the 
wind ; and then I heard the hounds coming after 
it—bow wow, bow wow, bow wow! I put spurs 
to my horse and rode to the river, and when I got 
there the deer had swum the river ; the dogs had 
lest the track, and the deer wassaved. Now that’s 
the case with you, my hearers. The deer is the 
sinner, dear sinner; there you go through the world, 
clippety clip, clippety clip! and the devil is the 
hound; there he comes—bow wow, bow wow, bow 
wow! Now all you have to do is to take to the wa- 
ter. The devil can’t track you any farther, and 
you'll be saved !’ 

‘*Strip the story of the grotesque, and supposing 
the doctrine to be true, there was real, live elo- 
quence in that iilustration presented to an audience 
in the forest, where hunting deer is great sport, and 
the baying of the dogs a familiar sound.” 





Tue Southern correspondent who sends the fol- 
lowing shall always have a joyous greeting when 
he comes with such a capital story as this: 

Deir Drawer,—I have just returned from 
riding the circuit with my friend, John Lawless, 
as capital a fellow as any of the youngsters at this 
bar; knows the country, too; has electioneered 
all over it, and is ‘‘ hail fellow” with every man, 
woman, and child in the district. 

We were approaching the celebrated city of 
Roseville, consisting of a court-house and one other 
building, which blended in itself the varied digni- 
ties of store, post-office, and hotel, kept by one Mr. 
James Carline, or, as he was commonly called by 
the people of the section, ‘Jim Callin,’ Justice of 
the Inferior Court, Member of the Legislature, etc., 
etc. ; a tall, stalwart fellow, with a frame like a 
stone wall, red hair, a squint, a fist like a sledge- 
hammer, and the pride and bully of the county. 
To use his own words, he ‘‘could outrun, outwork, 
and outdrink any other human critter atop of dirt, 








EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


and durn’d ef I don’t lick any body as says no to| Of course we assured him that none of us would 
i.” | ever try so dangerous an experiment, and were 

Lawless and myself jogged on; the sun was| thereupon enlightened as to the circumstances 
setting, we had talked each other down, and were | which transpired when ‘‘ Jim Callin came so nigh 
mentally calculating the chances of a stray fee from | onto being licked.” 
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some unfortunate client, when suddenly he straight- 
ened himself up, and shouted : 
** Hello, Jonce! Why, how are you, old fellow ?” | 
I looked and beheld a specimen of the genus | 


‘Kin enny one of you gentilmen favor me with 
a seegar? I’m obleeged to you, Mister Briefless. 
Wal, the way of it war this. Last August a year 
ago, I hitched up my mar’ in the buggy to go over 


‘ Cracker,” who joyed in the altitude of five feet | to Mr. Elliot's. He'd promised me some new-fash- 
four; he had sandy hair, and his hair, eyes, and | ioned turnup-seed he had, which, he said, would 
complexion were of one color; he had more legs | bring powerful big turnups. ”*Twas one of the 
than body, and more stomach than either; and he | most all-firedest hottest arternoons you ever seed ; 
was clad in homespun and brogans of hide. Such | durned ef I don’t think ‘twould ’a melted the horns 
was ‘‘ Jonce.” | off on a billy-goat. Wal, the sun war pretty high, 

“How are you, gen-fi/-men ?” he said, in tones | and I wos driving, slow kinder, through Granby’s 
that no spelling can give the faintest idea of; | Lane, on the shady side, when here cum a feller 
“why, how ar you, Squire? Goin’ to Rosevil’, I up front of me, in a buggy, too, an’ he, too, war on 
sp’ose, to "tend Cort. Wal, kin you give a feller | the shady side of the Lane. I druv on, calc’latin’ 
a lift ?” he would turn out; but fe druv on, too, ’tell the 

“Oh, yes; jump up behind.” | hosses’ noses tetched, and then we stopped and 

He needed no second invitation; but, having | looked at each other like. He was a little wirey 
snugly ensconced himself in the place designated, | feller, made up suthin’ like Mr. Briefless thar, an’ 
a brisk conversation speedily ensued on the price | didn’t look like he had any ‘ite in him no more’n a 
of eggs, butter, and poultry, the prospects of the | flea. So we looked at each other a spell longer, 
weather, the chances of ‘the crap,” and other such | an’ then I sez, sez I, ‘Cum, arn't you gwine to 


delightful and entertaining topics. 

“You'll be gwine to stay at Jim Callin’s to-| 
night? Wal, a’ter supper Jim’ll start a ravin’ an’ | 
a tarin’ around as usu-al, talkin’ bout his fitin’ an’ 
how he kin lick creation. Gen-ti/-men, Jim kin | 
outbrag and outlie any man / ever seed; but you | 
jest ask him ’bout that ar fite he fout down in Gran- | 
by’s Lane, an’ you'll see how quick he'll drap his 
tail.” 





turn out ?’ 

***You be durned!’ sez he, right away. ‘Turn 
out yerself. I’m on the right side of the road, and 
I'll be drotted ef I'll go ento the sun for sech as 
you!’ 

‘** We'll soon see that, old hoss!’ sez I; an’ then 
we both on us jumped out onto the road. 

‘*T walked up to his hoss, an’ had tuk hold of 
the bridle-rein to turn him out, when he let drive, 


** How, Jonce, did he get thrashed ?” | and hit me the most tremenjousest lick right here 

‘Wal, I dunno what you call thrashed ; but | under my eye you ever hearn tell on. I never had 
old Mr. Townly, who cum up when the fite was | enny thing hurt me so powerful bad sense daddy 
a’most fout out, told me that Jim had got the | used to lick me. A’ter that, soon as he'd hit me, 
durndest licking that he ever seed a human git. | he pitched eento me, and we had the most orfullest 
Jim kep his bed for ten days a’ter it, an’ wen he riz | fite, rite thar in that ar lane, as ever was fout. We 
his face wor of as many colors as my old ’oman’s | must a’ fout for a hour an’ a haf, and the ground 





quilt. I’ll be eternally dod-rotted ef it warn’t.” 

**Tell us all about it, Jonce.” } 

But this Jonce positiveiy refused todo. If we | 
wanted to hear it, he declared we must get it out | 
of Jim himself. We “twas lawyers, an’ ef we 
couldn’t draw Jim out, we wosn’t worth nothing. | 
He wanted to hav it, too, and durn’d ef he wouldn't | 
be thar.” | 

There was a pretty full attendance of the bar | 
that night, and Jim was in his glory. After sup-} 
per, when we were all seated round the ample | 
hearth, Jim, as Jonce had prophesied, did com- 
mence, like Othello, to speak of his “‘ battles brave- 
ly, hardly fought ;” he went ‘‘a ravin’ and a tar- 
in’” to his heart’s content, and there was no end 
to the victories he had gained. We listened in 
reverential silence, until, at a pause in the narra- 
tion, Lawless asked him if he had never been 
whipped. 

‘No, Sirree! 
do it, neither.” 

‘Never, Jim? Now think: if you were in 
the witness-box would you swear you were never 
whipped ?” 

““Wa-al, I never hev bin; but I did cum mighty 
nigh onto it onct, I did.” 

“low was it? Tell us, Jim.” 

“Wal, I'll tell you all about it; but dod rot my 
skin ef I don’t lick the fust man as pokes fun at me 


Thar ain’t the man livin’ as kin 





about it; see ef I don’t.” 


about thar looked like ’t had bin a stomping-ground 
for cattle the last six months; ‘twas powerful tore 
up, I tell you. At last I found myself a lyin’ flat 
er my back in the ditch a one side the lane, an’ the 
feller atop o’ me. He had his knees on both my 
arms, an’ [ couldn't stir a peg. I had his thum’ 
in my mouth, but I was ‘fraid to chaw it, for ev’ry 
time I tried it he gin me such tremenjous licks 
*long side my head as made me see more stars than 
ever wos in heaven. He had the devil in his eyes 
big as a meetin’-house, an’ ev'ry time he hit me 
he’d holler out, ‘ Ain't yer got enuff yet? Ain’t 
yer got enuff?’ Wal, I tell you it riled me, but 
*twas a case; I calc’lated ’twar no use to lie thar 
an’ be beat to deth, an’ I war jest gwine to squeal, 
when who shuld ride up but old Mr. Townly—you 
know old Mr. Townly as plants on the river ?— 
wal, him and his overseer, an’ that big son o’ his, 
Caleb. Old Mr. Townly rid up, an’ he sez, sez he, 

‘** Hello, boys! what’s the fite about?’ 

** Wal, I couldn’t answer for the feller’s thum’ in 
my mouth, an’ he wouldn't answer, but kep on a 
lickin’ it onto me. So Caleb an’ the overseer they: 
pitched in, an’ dragged us out er the ditch, an’ 
parted of us. The feller then started for his buggy, 
a looking at me an’ a eying of me all the time, and 
wropping up his thum’ in a silk pocket-hankcher. 
When he got in his buggy, he riz up an’ gathered 
his reins, and he sez to me, sez he, 

* ‘Now, you old red-headed, gimlet-eyed, snag- 
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gle-tooth son of a jackass’—them was his words, 
by golly !—‘I 1eckon you won’t go spilin’ about 
the country for a fight agin in a hurry. Clar the 
way thar, and let me pass, or I’ll give you partic- 
lar fits!’ 

** Wal, the sun had sot by that time, an’ all the 
road was shady, so I thought I'd turn off an’ let 
him slide. He traveled, but as he passed me he 
slewed hisself roun’ in his buggy an’ grinned at 
me, an’ durn me ef he didn’t keep on a grinnin’ at 
me ’tell he war clean out er sight.” 

Here a short pause ensued, broken by cigar 
pufts. 

**T tell you what, gents,” resumed Jim, ‘that 
ar feller cum as nigh onto licking me as any other 
man in Georgy kin, dod rot ef he didn’t. Let’s 
liquor !” 

There were some of us then and there who 
thought that Jim could have used rather stronger 
language than that “‘ he cum nigh onto being lick- 
ed;” but as none of us could boast the prowess of 
the ‘little wirey feller” of Granby’s Lane, we said 
nothing, swallowed the corn-juice, and traveled off 
to bed. I would, however, as a friend, give you a 
parting bit of advice: If you should chance to go 
to the city of Roseville, you had better say nothing 
about “ Granby’s Lane.” 





Tue Littte Fok are entitled to more space in 
the Drawer than they usually get. That crabbed 
old saw, that “ Children should be seen, not heard,” 
is no rule for us or ours. We will let the little 
ones have their say, and if there is little wisdom or 
wit in what they say, 

“Don't view them with a critic's eye, 
But pass their imperfections by.” 

One of our friends in Wittemberg writes of a 
genuine Young American on this wise : 

“T am a Sabbath-school teacher. The other 
day I overtook one of my scholars as he was walk- 
ing in the street, and I thought I would embrace 
the opportunity to make an impression on his mind 
in reference to his future. So taking him kindly 
by the hand, I went on to talk to him about being 
a minister when he should grow to be a man, and 
preaching to the people. When I had set before 
him, in the most glowing words I could command, 
the greatness of the calling, and the wonderful 
good he might be the means of doing, I asked him 
if he would not like to be engaged in such a work? 

“ The little fellow looked up at me, with a tear 
in his eye and a half smile on his face, and asked, 
in a tremulous tone of voice, ‘ Well, how much pay 
do you think I'd get ?’ 

**There was the ruling passion strong at the 
start. The dollar was almighty with the boy, as 
it is with the man.” 





PRAYING parents (and what parent does not 
pray ?) will be pleased with several little incidents 
that we take from a letter addressed to the Drawer 
by a father : 

“My Carrie is four yearsold. She is very de- 
votional, and never goes to bed without offering 
her evening prayers. We were recently compelled 
to make a long journey, and to travel three success- 
ive nights in the rail-cars. One of the seats was 
fixed for Carrie to sleep in, and as the first night 
set in, and she was sleepy, her mother told her she 





might say her prayers and go to sleep. But so 
fixed was the habit of praying only before going to 
bed, that she steadily refused, and said, ‘Why, 
Ma, pray inthe cars! I can’t say my prayers if 
I ain’t going to bed! ‘This ain’t going to bed!’ For 
three nights she persisted in her prayerlessness, and 
on the fourth, when we reached home, she resumed 
her regular habit. 

‘“‘Her mother had told her she must pray for 
every body she loved; and with this instruction, 
which certainly is not as broad as it ought to be, 
she nightly prays for her parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters, and Jesus, whom she loves; and I have not 
had it in my heart to forbid her. Surely He who 
said ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me’ will 
pardon the error, which will be readily corrected 
as she knows and loves him more. 

‘*Her little brother, just recovered from the 
measles, was out doors with his sister at twilight, 
and as the shadows deepened, and the skies became 
studded with stars, he exclaimed, 

“** Look, sister, see; the sky’s got the measles!’ 

***No, buddy,’ said she, correcting him, ‘it’s 
only freckled.’ 

‘Some days afterward she was looking out of 
the window when there was a dense fog, and she 
said to her mother, 

“*Oh, Ma, it looks just as if there was no 
world!’” 





ANOTHER correspondent writes to us as natural 
a speech, and yet as odd, as any thing we have 
heard of in some considerable time : 

‘“*A little boy, at his father’s funeral, observed 
a child of one of the neighbors crying bitterly, 
doubtless in sympathy with his little friend. This 
roused the orphan boy, who exclaimed, ‘You 
needn't cry ; this ain’t none of your funerals !’” 





Herz is a story of the times, a bank and panic 
incident, that must not be lost : 

In the midst of the late excitement, and at the 
moment when every body thought ail the banks 
were going to the dogs together, Jones rushed into 
the bank of which he was a stockholder, and 
thrusting the certificate into the face of the trans- 
fer clerk, he said, in great haste: 

‘*Here, please transfer half that to James P. 
Smith!” 

The clerk looked at it, and asked, ‘* Which half, 
Mr. Jones?” 

“I don’t care which half,” replied Jones, puz- 
zled at the inquiry. 

“You had better go to the Courts ; I can’t make 
the transfer without a legal decision. If you really 
wish to transfer your other half to Mr. Smith, we 
can’t do it here.” 

Jones was confounded. He knew the banks 
were all in a muddle, but this was too deep for 
him. He took his certificate from the hand of the 
smiling clerk, and on looking at it, lo! it was his 
marriage certificate! Being a printed form, on fine 
paper, and put away among his private papers, it 
was the first thing that Mr. Jones laid hands on 
when he went to his secretary for his bank-stock 
scrip. He went home, kissed his wife, glad to find 
she hadn’t been transferred to Mr. Smith, and, tak- 
ing the right papers this time, hastened down town 


| in time to get it all straight. 
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Buffalo Robes gone. Thermometer below zero. 
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| Hostler furnishes Straw, cheap, for a Consideration. 
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Accommodates himself to Circumstances. Road rather Rough—Advantage of the ‘‘ Jumper.” 
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Arrival Home. | The Result. 
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ue season demands that our monthly modes 
should be devoted to festivity, although the 
recent commercial reverses cause the great bulk 
of novelties to remain unappropriated. The illus- 
tration is from one of the most admired costumes. 
It is a pink silk, with flounces wrought, & disposi- 
tion, in medallion design—bouquets upon a white 
ground—the figures black, with wreaths inclosing 
the medallions. The scolloped edges are trimmed 
with a black lace of a finger’s width. The body is 
cut square across, and is low; the same inwrought 
design as that upon the flounces, graduated in width, 
forms the border to this, and similarly completes 
the sleeves, which are short. These all are trimmed 
with lace en suite. The waist is rather pointed and 
round. The basque is without plaits, but full, and 
edged with lace more than double the width of that 
upon the flounces. The Coiffure is very like to 
the larger one given in our last month’s issue. It 
is composed of a fringed netting of pearls. We 
have seen also a net-work of white and rose-color 
Chenille netted similarly, and fringed with pend- 
ants of the same, terminated with gilded little balls. 
The Sortie du Bal is formed of white merino, with 
a deep trimming of pea-green velvet cut in a scroll- 
ed pattern. The garment is outlined with swan’s-down. 
A Capuchin adorns the back, faced with velvet. It is 
lined with white satin, as also the garment, and quilted 
in small lozenges. The joining of the velvet and merino 
is covered by pearl beads, droplets of which fringe the 
under edge of the hood. The garment is somewhat droop- 
ing or pointed in front and behind. A rich cord, white, 
with tassels of interchanging white and green colors, com- 
pletes the tasteful article. 

The Cu1Lp’s Out-poor Dress consists of a paletot of 
mouse-colored gros d’été with large buttons. The sleeves 
are wide below, and deep cuffs. The collar is small, laid 
over. Hat of white plush, with a plume. Pants of En- 
glish embroidery. 

The Frenv is of lilac moire, with borders of point; an 
illusion tulle, quadrilled with a very narrow ribbon to 
suit, and edged with a narrow purling, forms the plastrun. 
The waist is trimmed with a neud of moire. 





Ficure 2.—Ficuv. 


Ficure 3.—C up's hone Ss. 








